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This issue presents part of the running 
record of research and of criticism of re- 
search on the sociological aspects—broadly 
conceived—of industry; it is not a system- 
atic treatise, a manifesto, or a prospectus for 
research. By publishing such an issue, the 
Editors mean to recognize and to stimulate 
a growing interest in the study of the insti- 
tutions of work as forms of social organiza- 
tion which may be compared with others 
and be looked upon as a crucial part of the 
total organization of modern society and as 
the arena in which much of the individual’s 
struggle for life, for a social self and personal- 
ity goes on. 

The articles, although not planned as a 
systematic coverage of the field, do indicate 
the range of problems. Some deal with the 
demands of various positions in our organi- 
zations upon the personality and with the 
consequent problems of selection of people for 
these positions. Others deal with the social 


organization, formal and informal, of people 
for work or, in the case of unions, for dealing 
with the problems of work. Still others are 
concerned with the methods of studying the 
larger quantitative problems of the working 
force of the country and of the fate (careers) 
of working people. Some raise general ques- 
tions of method or of trend in the organiza- 
tion and problems of industry, labor unions, 
and government. The Editors did not re- 
ceive any papers dealing specifically with 
the relation between work life and life away 
from work or with the general problems of 
industry and society; a review of a major 
book on this problem is included. 

The objective of this issue will have been 
gained if it stimulates further work and 
criticism in industrial sociology. Readers are 
assured that the Journal will continue to 
publish reports on industry; those doing re- 
search are asked to submit for publication 
the results of their work. 
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THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE: THE PSYCHO- 
DYNAMICS OF A SOCIAL ROLE 


WILLIAM E, HENRY 


ABSTRACT 


Modern business executives have in common many personality characteristics, which are a reflection 
partly of the socially stereotyped conception of the businessman and ow d of some underlying similarities 


of personality structure. The successful executive represents a crystal 


zation of many of the attitudes and 


generally accepted by middle-class American society. Acquisitiveness and achievement, self-directed- 
ness — independent thought, are in this group counterbalanced by uncertainty, constant activity, the con- 
tinual fear of losing ground, and the inability to be introspectively casual. 


’ The business executive is a central figure 
in the econ>mic and social life of the United 
States. His direction of business enterprise 
and his participation in informal social 
groupings give him a significant place in 
community life. In both its economic and its 
social aspects the role of the business execu- 
tive is sociologically a highly visible one. It 
has clearly definable limits and characteris- 
tics known to the general public. These char- 
acteristics indicate the function of the busi- 
ness executive in the social structure, define 
the behavior expected of the individual exec- 
utive, and serve as a guide to the selection of 
the novice. 

Social pressure plus the constant demands 
of the business organization of which he is a 
part direct the behavior of the executive into 
_ mold appropriate to the defined role. 
ccess” is the name applied to the whole- 
\hearted adoption of the role. The individuat 
behaves in the manner dictated by the so- 
ciety, and society rewards the individual 
with “success” if his behavior conforms to 
the role. It would punish him with “failure” 
should he deviate from it. 
Participation in this role, however, is not 
a thing apart from the personality of the in- 
dividual. It is not a game that the person is 
playing; it is the way of behaving and think- 
ing that he knows best, that he finds re- 
warding, and in which he believes. Thus the 
Tole as socially defined has its counterpart in 
| personality structure.’To some extent, too, 
the personality structure is reshaped to ‘be in 
harmony with the social role. The extent to 


which such reshaping of the adult personal- 
ity is possible, however, seems limited. An 
initial selection process occurs which reduces 
the amount of time involved in teaching the 
appropriate behavior.Persons whose per- 
sonality structure is most readily adaptable 
to this particular role tend to be selected, 
whereas those whose personality is not al- 
ready partially akin are rejected. 

This paper describes the personality com- 
munalities of a group of successful business 
executives. The research upon which it is 
based explored the general importance of 
personality structure in the selection of exec- 
utive personnel. Many aptitude tests have 
been employed in industry to decrease the 
risk involved in the hiring of untried person- 
nel and to assist in their placement. These 
tests have been far less effective in the selec- 
tion of high-level executive personnel than 
in the selection of clerical and other non- 
administrating persons. Many business ex- 
ecutives have found that persons of unques- 
tioned high intelligence often turn out to be 
ineffective when placed in positions of in- 
creased responsibility. The reasons for their 
failure lie in their social relationships¢ No 
really effective means has yet been found to 
clarify and predict this area of executive 
functioning. It is to this problem that our 
research’ was directed. 

* The research undertaken will be described in its 
entirety in a subsequent report. In summary it in- 
volved the study of over one hundred business execu- 
tives in various types of business houses. The tech- 


niques employed were the Thematic Apperception 
test, a short undirected interview, and a projective 
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_From the research it became clear that 
the “successful’” business executives studied 
had many personality characteristics in 
commo? (It was equally clear that an ab- 
sence of these characteristics was coincident 
with “failure” within the organization.) 
This personality constellation might be 
thought of as the minimal requirement for 
“success” within our present business sys- 
tem and as the psychodynamic motivation 
of persons in this occupation>yIndividual 


uniqueness in personality was clearly pres/ 


ent; but, despite these unique aspects, all ex- 
ecutives had in common this personality 
pattern. ; 


analysis of a number of traditional personality tests. 
The validity of our analyses, which were done 
“blind,” rested upon the coincidence of identical 
conclusions from separately analyzed instruments, 
upon surveys of past job performance, and upon the 
anecdotal summary of present job behavior by the 
executive’s superiors and associates. The writer 
wishes to express his thanks to these executives; to 
Dr. Burleigh Gardner, of Social Research, Inc., un- 
der whose auspices the study was made; and to Car- 
son McGuire, Robert F. Peck, Norman Martin, and 
Harriett Bruce Moore, of the University of Chicago, 
for their assistance in the collection and analysis of 
data and the clarification of conclusions. 


2 Success and failure as here used refer to the com- 
bined societal and business definitions. All our “suc- 
| cessful” executives have a history of continuous pro- 
motion, are thought to be still “promotable”’ within 
the organization, are now in positions of major ad- 
ministrative responsibility, and are earning salaries 

/ within the upper ranges of current business salaries. 

“Men in lower supervisory positions, men who are 
considered “failures” in executive positions, and 
men in clerical and laboring jobs show clear devia- 
tions from this pattern. This suggests, of course, that 
this pattern is specific for the successful business 
executive and that it serves to differentiate him from 
other groupings in industry. 

The majority of these executives come from dis- 
tributive (rather than manufacturing) businesses of 
moderately loose organizational structure in which 
co-operation and team work are valued and in which 
relative independence of action is stressed within the 
framework of a clearly defined over-all! company 
policy. In organizations in which far greater rigidity 
of structure is present or in which outstanding inde- 
pendence of action is required, it is possible that 
there will be significant variations from the personal- 
ity pattern presented here. We are currently 
extending our data in these directions. 


ACHIEVEMENT DESIRES 


Successful executives show high drive and 
achievement desire. They conceive of them- 
selves as hard-working and achieving per- 
sons who must accomplish in order to be 
happy.) The areas in which they do their 
work are clearly different, but each feels this 
drive for accomplishment. This should be 
distinguished from a type of pseudo-achieve- 
ment drive in which the glory of the end 
product alone is stressed. The person with 
this latter type of drive, seldom found in the 
successful executives, looks to the future in 
terms of the glory it will provide him and of 
the projects that he will have completed—as 
opposed to the achievement drive of the suc- 
cessful executive, whichooks more toward 
the sheer accomplishment of the work itself, 
The successful business leader gets much 
satisfaction from doing rather than from 
merely contemplating the completed prod- 
uct./To some extent this is the difference be- 
tween the dreamer and the doer) It is not! 
that the successful executives do not have an | 
over-all goal in mind or that they do not 
derive satisfaction from the contemplation | 
of future ease or that they do not gain 
pleasure from prestige. Far more real to 
them, however, is the continual stimulation | 
that derives from the pleasure of immediate ° 
accomplishment. 


MOBILITY DRIVE 


All successful executives have strong mo- 
bility drives. They feel the necessity of mov- 
ing continually upward and of accumulating 
the rewards of increased accomplishment,/ 
For some the sense of successful mobility 
comes through the achievement of com- 
petence on the job{These men struggle for 
increased responsibility and derive a strong 
feeling of satisfaction from the completion of 
a task}/Finished work and newly gained 
competence provide them with their sense of 
continued mobility, 

/A second group relies more upon the so- 
cial’ prestige of increased status in their home 
communities or within the crganizational 
hierarchy.)Competence in work is of value 
and at times crucial. But the satisfactions of 
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the second group come from the social repu- 
tation, not from the personal feeling that 
necessary work has been well done. Both 
types of mobility drive are highly motivat- 
ing. The zeal and energy put into the job is 
equal in both instances. The distinction ap- 
pears in the kinds of work which the men 
find interesting. For the first group the pri- 
mary factor is the nature of the work itself— 
is it challenging, is it necessary, is it interest- 
ing? For the second group the crucial factor 
is its relation to their goals of status mobil- 
ity—is it a step in the direction of increased 
prestige, is it appropriate to their present 
position, what would other people think of 
them if they did it? 


THE IDEA OF AUTHORITY 


The successful executive posits authority 
as a controlling but helpful relationship to 
superiors. He looks to his superiors as per- 
sons of more advanced training and experi- 
ence, whom he can consult on special prob- 
lems and who issue to him certain guiding 
directives. He does not see the authorities in 

} his environment as destructive or prohibit- 
ing forces. 

Those executives who view authority as a 
prohibiting and destructive force have dif- 
ficulty relating themselves to superiors and 
resent their authority over them. They are 
either unable to work smoothly with su- 
periors or indirectly and unconsciously do 
things to obstruct the work of their bosses or 
to assert their independence unnecessarily. 

It is of interest that to these mén the 
dominant crystallization of attitudes about 
authority is toward ‘superior and toward 
subordinates, rather than toward self. This 
implies that most crucial in their concept of 
authority is the view of being a part of a 
wider and more final authority system. In 
contrast, a few executives of the “‘self- 
made,” driving-type characteristic of the 
past of business enterprise maintain a spe- 
cific concept of authority with regard to self. 
They are the men who almost always forge 
their own frontiers, who are unable to oper- 
ate within anyone else’s framework, and to 
whom co-operation and team work are for- 
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eign concepts. To these men the ultimate 
authority is in themselves, and their image 
does not include the surrounding area of 
shared or delegated power. 


ORGANIZATION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


While executives who are successful vary 
considerably in their intelligence-test rat- 
ings, all of them have a high degree of ability 
to organize unstructured situations and to 
see the implications of their organization, 
This implies that they have the ability to 
take several seemingly isolated events or 
facts and to see relationships that exist be- 
tween them. Further, they are interested in 
looking into the future and are concerned 
with predicting the outcome of their deci- 
sions and actions. 

This ability to organize often results ina 
forced organization, however. Even though 
some situations arise with which they feel 
unfamiliar and are unable to cope, they still 
force an organization upon it. Thus they 
bring it into the sphere of familiarity. This 
tendency operates partially as a mold, asa 
pattern into which new or unfamiliar experi- 
ences are fit. This means, of course, that 
there is a strong tendency to rely upon tech- 
niques that they know will work and to 
resist situations which do not readily fit this 
mold. 

DECISIVENESS 


Decisiveness is a further trait of this 
group. This does not imply the popular ides 
of the executive making quick and final dec- 
sions in rapid-fire succession, although this 
seems to be true of some of the executives. 
More crucial, however, is an ability to come 
to a decision among several alternative 
courses of action—whether it be done on the 
spot or after detailed consideration. Very 
seldom does this ability fail. While less com 
petent and well-organized individuals may 
become flustered and operate inefficiently im 
certain spots, most of these men force theit 
way to a conclusion. Nothing is too di 
for them to tackle and at least try to solve. 
When poorly directed and not modified by 
proper judgment, this attitude may be mor 
a handicap than a help. That is to say, this 
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trait remains in operation and results in 
decision-making action regardless of the rea- 
sonableness of the decision or its reality in 
terms of related facts. The loss of this trait 
(usually found only in cases in which some 
more profound personality change has also 
occurred) is one of the most disastrous for 
the executive: his superiors become appre- 
hensive about him. This suggests an inter- 
esting relationship to the total executive 
constellation. The role demands conviction 
and certainty. Whenever a junior executive 
loses this quality of decisiveness, he seems to 
pass out of the socially defined role. The 
weakening of other aspects of the ideal exec- 
utive constellation can be readily reinte- 
grated into the total constellation. The ques- 
tioning of the individual's certainty and de- 
cisiveness, however, results in a weakening 
of the entire constellation and tends to be 
punished by superiors. 


STRONG SELF-STRUCTURE 


One way of differentiating between 
people is in the relative strength or weakness 
of their notions of self-identity, their self- 
structure. Some persons lack definiteness 
and are easily influenced by outside pres- 
sures. Some, such as these executives, are 
firm and well-defined in their sense of self- 
identity. They know what they are and what 
they want and have well-developed tech- 
niques for getting what they want. The 
things they want and the techniques for get- 
ting them are, of course, quite different for 
tach individual, but this strength and firm- 
hess is a common and necessary characteris- 
tic. It is, of course, true that too great a 
sense of self-identity leads to rigidity and 
inflexibility ; and, while some of these execu- 
tives could genuinely be accused of this, in 
general they maintain considerable flexibil- 
ity and adaptability within the framework 
of their desires and within the often rather 
fattow possibilities of their own business 
organization. 


ACTIVITY AND AGGRESSION 


The executive is essentially an active, 
striving, aggressive person. His underlying 
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motivations are active and aggressive—not 
necessarily is he aggressive and hostile 
overtly in his dealings with other people. 
This activity and aggressiveness are always 
well channeled into work or struggles for 
status and prestige—which implies a con- 
stant need to keep moving, to do something, 
to be active. This does not mean that they 
are always in bodily movement and moving 
physically from place to place (though this 
is often true) but rather that they are men- 
tally and emotionally alert and active. ‘This 
constant motivator unfortunately cannot be 
shut off. It may be part of the reason why so 
many executives find themselves unable to 
take vacations at leisure or to stop worrying 
about already solved problems. 


APPREHENSION AND THE FEAR 
OF FAILURE 


If one is continually active and always 
trying to solve problems and:arrive at deci- 
sions, any inability to do so successfully may 
well result in feelings of frustration. This 
seems to be true of the executives. In spite 
of their firmness of character and their drive 
to activity, they also harbor a rather perva- 
sive feeling that they may not really succeed 
and be able to do the things they want to do. 
It is not implied that this sense of frustra- 
tion comes only from their immediate busi- 
ness experience. It seems far more likely to 
be a feeling of long standing within them 
and to be only accentuated and reinforced 
by their present business experience. 

This sense of the perpetually unattained 
is an integral part of this constellation and is 
part of its dilemma.*It means that there is 
always some place to go, but no defined 
point at which to stop. The executive is 
“self-propelled” and needs to keep moving 
always and to see another goal ever ahead, 
which also suggests that cessation of mobil- 
ity and of struggling for new achievements 
will be accompanied by an inversion of this 
constant energy. The person whose mobility 
is blocked, either by his own limitations or 
by those of the social system, finds this 
energy diverted into other channels. Psy- 
chosomatic symptoms, the enlargement of 
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interpersonal dissatisfactions, and the devel- 
opment of rationalized compulsive and/or 
paranoid-like defenses may reflect the re- 
direction of this potent energy demand. 


STRONG REALITY ORIENTATION 


Successful executives are strongly ori- 
ented to immediate realities and their impli- 
cations. They are directly interested in the 
practical, the immediate, and the direct. 
This is, of course, generally good for the im- 
mediate business situation, though the exec- 
utive with an overdeveloped sense of reality 
may cease to be a man of vision; for a man of 
vision must get above reality to plan and 
even dream about future possibilities. In ad- 
dition, a too strong sense of reality, when the 
realities are not in tune with ambitions, may 
well lead to a conviction that reality is frus- 
trating and unpleasant. This happens to 
many executives who find progress and pro- 
motion too slow for their drives. The result 
is often a restlessness rather than an activ- 
ity, a fidgetiness rather than a well-chan- 
neled aggression, and a lack of ease that may 
well disrupt many of their usual interper- 
sonal relations. 


THE NATURE OF THEIR INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 


In general the mobile and successful exec- 
utive looks to his superiors with a feeling of 
personal attachment and tends to identify 
himself with them. His superior represents 
for him a symbol of his own achievement 
and desires, and he tends to identify himself 
with these traits in those who have achieved 
more. He is very responsive to his superiors 
—the nature of this responsiveness, of 
course, depends on his other feelings, his 
idea of authority, and the extent to which 
he feels frustrated. 

On the other hand, he looks to his sub- 
ordinates in a detached and impersonal way, 
seeing them as “doers of work’’ rather than 
as people. He treats them impersonally, with 
no real feeling of being akin to them or of 
having deep interest in them as persons. It 
is as though he viewed his subordinates as 
representatives of things he has left behind, 


both factually and emotionally. Still uncer. 
tain of his next forward step, he cannot af- 
ford to become personally identified or emo- 
tionally involved with the past. The only dj- 
rection of his emotional energy that is real 
to him is upward and toward the symbols of 
that upward interest, his superiors. 

This does not mean that he is cold and 
that he treats all subordinates casually. In 
fact he tends to be generally sympathetic 
with many of them. This element of sympa- 
thy with subordinates is most apparent 
when the subordinate shows personality 
traits that are most like those of the su 
perior. Thus the superior is able to take 
pride in certain successful young persons 
without at the same time feeling an equal 
interest in all subordinates. 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS G77" 
PARENTS 


In a sense the successful executive is a 
who has left home.” He feels and acts 
as though he were on his own, as though his 
emotional ties and obligations to his parents 
were severed. It seems to be most crucial 
that he has not retained resentment of his 
parents, but has rather simply broken their 
emotional hold on him and been left psycho- 
logically free to make his own decisions. We 
have found those who have not broken this 
tie to be either too dependent upon ther 
superiors in the work situation or to ber 
sentful of their supervision (depending, of 
course, upon whether they are still bound to 
their parents or are still actively fighting 
against them). 

In general we find the relationship to the 
mother to have been the most clearly broken 
tie. The tie to the father remains positive im 
the sense that he views the father as a help . 
ful but not restraining figure. Those mea 
who still feel a strong emotional tie to the. 
mother have systematically had difficultyia 
the business situation. This residual em 
tional tie seems contradictory to the nec 
sary attitude of activity, progress, and chat 
neled aggression. The tie to the father, how 
ever, must remain positive—as the eme 
tional counterpart of the admired and mote 
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successful male figure. Without this image, 
struggle for success seems difficult. 


THE NATURE OF DEPENDENCY FEELINGS 
AND CONCENTRATION UPON SELF 


A special problem in differentiating the 
type of generally successful executive is the 
nature of his dependency feelings. It was 
pointed out above that the dependency 
upon the mother-image must be eliminated. 
For those executives who work within the 
framework of a large organization in which 
co-operation and group-and-company . loy- 
alty are necessities, there must remain feel- 
ings of dependency upon the father-image 
and a need to operate within an established 
framework. This does not mean that the 
activity-aggression need cannot operate or 
that the individual is not decisive and self- 
directional. It means only that he is so with- 
in the framework of an already established 
set of over-all goals. For most executives 
this over-all framework provides a needed 
guidance and allows them to concentrate 
upon their achievement and work demands 
with only minimal concern for the policy- 
making of the entire organization. For those 
executives who prefer complete independ- 
ence and who are unable to work within a 
framework established by somebody else, 
the element of narcissism is much higher and 


their feelings of loyalty are only to them- 
selves rather than to a father-image or its 
impersonal counterpart in company policy. 
These feelings differentiate the executives 
who can co-operate with others and who can 
promote the over-all policy of a company 
from those who must be the whole show 
themselves. Clearly there are situations in 
which the person highly concentrated upon 
self and with little feeling of dependency 
loyalty is of great value. But he should be 
distinguished in advance and be placed in 
only situations in which these traits are 
useful. 

The successful executive represents a 
crystallization of many of the attitudes and 
values generally accepted by middle-class 
American society. The value of accumula- 
tion and achievement, of self-directedness 
and independent thought and their rewards 
in prestige and status and property, are 
found in this group. But they also pay the 
price of holding these values and of profiting 
from them. Uncertainty, constant activity, 
the continual fear of losing ground, the in- 
ability to be introspectively leisurely, the 
ever present fear of failure, and the artificial 
limitations put upon their emotionalized in- 
terpersonal relations—these are some of the 
costs of this role. 
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DECISION-MAKING BY MANAGEMENT IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ROBERT DUBIN 


ABSTRACT 


The bigness of industrial plants has made necessary a great growth of formal organization and of rules. 
The rules then exert a force of their own toward consistency. General rules have the advantage in the eyes 
of management of making prediction possible. All these affect both internal control and collective bargaining. 


Collective bargaining is bargaining. It is 
the active interplay of demands and coun- 
terproposals. It results from a series of im- 
mediate and long-range decisions marked by 
extremely sensitive responses between bar- 
gainers. Understandings and disagreements 
are made explicit. Little if anything is left to 
gentlemen’s agreements. Union-manage- 
ment relations are characterized by highly 
developed, self-conscious interaction be- 
tween the parties whose moves are dictated 
by a continual stream of decisions made in 
adjusting to each other and the bargaining 
situation. Hence, the importance of examin- 
ing some of the factors influencing manage- 
ment decision-making in industrial rela- 
tions. 

There are important imperatives arising 
out of the organization of business itself 
which affect decisions concerning industrial 
relations. These organizational imperatives 
deserve serious study. They profoundly in- 
fluence the kind and timing of decisions 
made in collective bargaining by business 
managers. 

Immediate expediencies and the com- 
promises of collective power relations deter- 
mine much of what happens in union-man- 
agement relations. Yet, within the context 
of this rapidly shifting relationship, it is 
possible to detect repeating uniformities, 
some of which are directly attributable to 
the requirements of business organizations. 


GOVERNING BY RULES 


In a large company with multiple plant 
operations the most obvious single consider- 
ation affecting labor relations decisions is 
the need for standardization and uniform- 
ity. Unquestionably, the administration of a 
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work force of several hundred thousand, or 
fifty thousand, or even five thousand is a 
staggering job. It would be totally imprac- 
ticable to attempt individualized treatment 
of so many workers. The almost nostalgic 
plea for the “clinical” approach,’ that is, for 
the setting-forth of “all the facts” in every 
employee problem, is hardly possible in the 
large-scale enterprise.? This is not to say 
that it would not be desirable or humane to 
treat each worker as an individual. The em- 
phasis is rather on the fact that administra- 
tion in the big firm necessitates standardiza- 
tion through rules and uniform procedures 
as a basis for prediction of future events. 
Management must be in a position to pre- 
dict what will be the outcome, granting a 
given personnel situation. Similarly, em- 
ployees are provided with a basis for pre- 
dicting the effect of their own action or that 
of management representatives in the light 
of the rules governing their relationship to 
each other. 

The “reign of rules” is the administrative 
answer to the problems of governing in 
large-scale organizations. This rule-making 
habit is all-pervading. It takes its most ob- 
vious form in shop rules governing personal 
conduct and in the union agreement which 
sets forth the mutual rights and obligations 
of the contracting parties and their cot 
stituents. But job descriptions, production 
standards, standard procedures, wage-rale 
structures, and policy manuals are rule-mak- 


"Cf. B. M. Selekman, Labor Relations ond 
Human Relations (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947), chap. v. 

2 See, e.g., P. Pigors and C. A. Meyers, Personnel 
Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947), chap. v. 
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ing, too. Even a casual examination of the 
manuals of procedures, operating codes, 
standards, and specifications to be found in 
most any industrial or commercial firm 
should be convincing evidence that rule- 
making and enforcing for the class rather 
than decision-making in the individual case 
plays an increasing role in the functions of 
the executive. 

There is an interesting paradox involved 
in the growth of governing by rule in large 
businesses. The goal of standardization and 
hence of predictability is certainly achieved. 
But making the rule for the class rather than 
the individual does two things to the indi- 
vidual worker. He becomes aware of his per- 
sonal inability to make an individual “deal” 
for himself outside the company rules and 
procedures, except under the circumstances 
of a “lucky break.” He tends also to view 
himself as part of a group of similarly situ- 
ated fellow-employees who are defined by 
the rules as being like each other. In addi- 
tion, uniform rule-making and administra- 
tion of the rules makes unionism easier and, 
in a sense, inevitable. It should be reason- 
ably clear that collective bargaining is joint 
tule-making. It is no great step to the joint 
determination by union and management of 
tules governing employment from the deter- 
mination of them by management alone. 
Both proceed from the basic assumption 
that generally applicable rules are necessary 
to govern the relations between men in the 
plant. Once a worker accepts the need for 
general rules covering his own conduct, he is 
equally likely to consider the possibility of 
modifying the existing ones in his favor 
rather than to seek their total abolishment. 

The paradox stands out clearly. Govern- 
ing men by general rules in a business makes 
for administrative efficiency. At the same 
time it is likely to assist the growth of union- 
ism, if not make it inevitable. The question 
is then raised as to how much efficiency in 
decision-making is lost through collective 

ining as over against decision-making 
solely through the management structure. 

This paradox is not the sole result of gov- 
eming by rules. In a company which bar- 


gains with a single union for many plants, as 
General Motors does with the U.A.W.- 
C.1.0., company-wide bargaining reinforces 
the existing tendencies toward standardiza- 
tion. From the union standpoint a gain or 
loss made in the contract is shared by all 
members of the bargaining unit in all plants 
of the company. From the company stand- 
point a master-contract is necessary lest bar- 
gaining in the individual plant should result 
in local gains which would then be pressed 
by the union for application throughout the 
company. The company seeks to protect it- 
self from such whipsaw tactics with a mas- 
ter-contract, standardized for all company 
bargaining units. 

A second result of governing by rules is 
centralization in decision-making on indus- 
trial relations problems. It is clear that high- 
level decisions are required for broadly ap- 
plicable rules. Personnel and collective bar- 
gaining policies tend to be applied generally 
throughout the organization. The decisions 
affecting them gravitate to a central point, 
less and less discretion being permitted to 
the local or department management. Thus, 
General Motors, with a highly developed 
theory of decentralized management, has 
perfected centralized control in the indus- 
trial relations field—even individual job 
rates negotiated locally must be reviewed 
and approved in Detroit before becoming 
effective. 

What, then, are the organization impera- 
tives affecting industrial relations decisions 
which can be related to size of firm? We can 
expect unco-ordinated decisions dealing, 
case by case, with individual workers to be 
replaced by rules which apply impartially to 
classes of employees. The real decision- 
making power and skill are involved in es- 
tablishing the rules. Their administration 
tends to be reduced to mechanical formula 
or may even be permitted to go completely 
outside the company structure by the settle- 
ment of disputes by umpires or arbitrators. 
In addition, centralized decision-making is 
generally associated with standardized rules. 
Unionism is both an effective means for 
worker intervention in company rule-mak- 
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ing as well as a force amplifying the tend- 
ency for centralized management decision- 
making. 

What the union regards as the “buck- 
passing” sometimes displayed by lower-level 
supervisors and executives is, in reality, 
logical behavior in a system of centralized 
decision-making. In addition, the slowness 
with which systems of rules are permitted to 
change through collective bargaining or ad- 
ministrative decision is a product of the co- 
hesion of the rule systems and the internal 
logic which binds the rules into systems. 
The personal relations between company 
and union officials will tend to have dimin- 
ishing influence upon decisions affecting 
their relationship. The criterion of sound 
decisions is then conformity with a pre- 
existing set of rules; the character and in- 
tegrity of the bargainer on the other side of 
the table hardly matter. There is no cor- 
diality in the relations that exist between 
John L. Lewis and the coal-industry spokes- 
men with whom he bargains on an industry- 
wide basis. Yet the two parties are able to 
establish elaborate rules through collective 
bargaining as a basis for continuing ‘rela- 
tions. 


THE RULE-MAKING PROCESSES 


A business is characterized by a high de- 
gree of organization. This is exemplified in 
the formal organization chart and the mi- 
nute functional divisions of work. A conse- 
quence of the complicated structure of a 
firm is its sensitivity to changes in opera- 
tions; indeed, the very existence of an indi- 
vidual business may depend upon its ability 
to adjust to changing conditions affecting 
operations. 

It is typical for a business to operate on a 
crisis basis. There are always problems, 
either internal or external, whose solution 
requires constant choices among several 
courses of action. Conscious and explicit de- 
cisions are repeatedly being made through- 
out the company which solve immediate 
problems. Such problems arise constantly in 
all phases of the business. Generally mini- 
mized in a business are the areas in which 


common understandings and traditional go. 
lutions to problems are prevalent. The 
“new” and “novel,” the “better” way of 
doing it, “bigger” and “better” products, 
are commonly used adjectives reflecting the 
premium placed upon change. But change 
resulting from meeting crises in the business 
is not given unlimited range. 

Decisions affecting the firm are made in 
the light of a body of policy and practice 
already in existence. This provides a prac- 
tical limit on the extent to which innovya- 
tions can be incorporated into the operating 
creed of the business. Moreover, decision- 
making areas have different degrees of 
susceptibility to change. In the fields of pro- 
duction processes and methods engineering, 
changes which produce greater efficiency or 
lower costs are constantly being sought. The 
highest premium on change is probably in 
those areas. The same is true of the sales 
field and advertising. In the area of indus 
trial relations or personnel management 
changes may be accepted much more re 
luctantly. In fact, the objective of manage 
ment policy may be stability rather than 
change. 

Within particular areas of decision there 
is a tendency toward consistency in policy. 
This consistency may be seen in two ways: 
(1) decisions making changes from estab- 
lished policy or practice are tested and gen- 
erally brought into alignment with (or neces 
sitate a change in) the existing body of pro 
cedure and policy; and (2) in putting the 
change into practice organizational realign- 
ments may be necessary. In any event, the 
very segregation of areas of decision from 
each other creates an imperative only for 
consistency within rather than between 
areas. Sometimes one of the most difficult 
functions of the key management decision 
makers is to resolve conflicts in policy of 
practice between areas of business oper 
tions. For example, the sales department 
may insist on a particular design of the 
product because of its consumer appeal. The 
production people argue against the design 
on grounds of difficulty or expense of manlr 
facture. Both groups are right and consist 
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ent within their respective areas of opera- 
tion. When the choice is finally made, it will 
represent a tactical defeat and not a defeat 
in principle to the losing group. The loser 
would urge the same course under similar 
circumstances in the future. 

This point has an important bearing on 
decision-making in industrial relations. Ob- 
servers have often been struck by what ap- 
pears to be an abandonment of strict busi- 
ness thinking in certain decisions about la- 
bor relations. For example, very severe 
financial risks may be accepted in pursuit of 
a labor policy—witness the year-long strike 
at the J. I. Case Company after the war 
which practically halted production and 
sales during most of the period of the strike. 
A decision to risk such a lengthy interrup- 
tion in sales, if based upon considerations of 
production or raw materials or design, would 
certainly be viewed with skepticism. But a 
decision leading to the same result in labor 
relations was judged on quite other grounds 
than its influence on profit and loss. What 
such an instance illustrates is that policy 
formation on labor issues can readily pro- 
ceed from promises unlike those behind 
other business decisions. Management deci- 
sions in the field of industrial relations are 
not always characterized by the logic of the 
market. 

The characteristic of specialized areas of 
decision following the functional division of 
labor is common to all organization. It rep- 
resents a feature of bureaucracy in which the 
job-holder succeeds in making his job self- 
contained and as independent as possible of 
all other jobs. The ‘let George do it” atti- 
tude, when found in a firm, is an excellent 
index that George operates in a separate 
compartment of business action and deci- 
sion, recognized as discrete by both himself- 
and his fellow-workers. Contrariwise, em- 
phasis on “co-ordination” or “integration” 
or “rationalization” in the business firm is 
another evidence of concern with over- 
specialization of action and decision. 

The officials responsible for accounting or 
Production or personnel come to think in 
terms of their professional specialization 
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within a framework peculiar to their own 
line of work. As the ideas unique to a spe- 
cialty become more specialized, associates in 
other departments of the firm are more in- 
clined to stay out of the area of the spe- 
cialist, partly because they are no longer 
familiar with his frame of reference or com- 
fortable with his jargon. The specialist fol- 
lows the logic of his specialty and tends to 
bring his actions and decisions into con- 
formity with it. The segregation of indus- 
trial relations as a separate field of business 
activity has resulted in the designation of 
distinct functionaries and the rise of outside 
paid consultants. The specialization, how- 
ever, does not insure a broad consensus re- 
garding a frame of reference for industrial 
relations men. What, then, is the basis for 
the logical system within which the individ- 
ual industrial relations executive operates? 

An industrial relations specialist typi- 
cally does not have firsthand knowledge of 
production processes and plant operations. 
His knowledge is about people and the oper- 
ations of hiring, placement, training, promo- 
tion, layoff, discharge, retirement, etc. All 
these processing operations are standardized 
and of general application. They are most 
easily controlled through general rules. 
Again we come back to the question of rule- 
making, but this time in terms of specific 
policy problems rather than as previously 
considered in terms of the broad movement 
toward governing by rules. It is one of the 
important advisory functions of the indus- 
trial relations specialist to emphasize to line 
officials the need for hewing to the line of 
shop rules, company policy, and the union 
agreement. 

Most of the issues dealt with by personnel 
and labor relations men can be handled with 
little reference to the details of production 
processes. This has led to an almost uni- 


3The current emphasis in the labor relations 
literature on “bringing the foremen in on pre- 
bargaining sessions to help formulate company 
policy” is a reflection of the extent to which com- 
pany labor relations specialists have lost contact 
with the production end of the business. The general 
approval with which it is urged to bring line officers 
into closer contact with labor relations policy forma- 
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versal plagiarism in the field. Industrial rela- 
tions specialists have an insatiable hunger to 
know what is being done in other companies. 
Any policy, technique, or gadget which 
might be used in the home company is 
quickly copied. In fact, many of the paid 
consultants in the field have as their main 
stock-in-trade a set of gadgets or a “‘sys- 
tem” which is extolled for universal applica- 
tion. 

The logic of the industrial relations spe- 
cialists can then best be characterized as a 
preoccupation with the internal consistency 
of rules, procedures, and operations con- 
cerning the processing of groups of people 
within a company. Increasing separation 
from production and operations has tended 
to divorce many of the decisions of policy in 
industrial relations from production deci- 
sions, whether the labor decisions are made 
directly by the industrial relations specialist 
or by top executives on his advice. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


We will examine three of the several 
aspects of collective bargaining which relate 
directly to the decision-making processes in 
a company. 

When union and company bargain, the 
relative flexibility of each side to compro- 
mise is a significant condition. Structurally 
management is in a more favored position in 
this regard. Management has centralized 
and absolute control at the top levels over 
its own policy formation. It does not need 
ratification of its policy except within its 
own ranks, and then only at the top. The 
union is a political organization, and its of- 
ficials owe an accounting to membership for 
official action in collective bargaining. Union 
leadership is constantly confronted with the 
need for bringing the outcome of its bargain- 
ing into accord with the initial promises 
made. 

In actual contract negotiations unions 
often appear to be more flexible than man- 
agement. An explanation is not hard to find. 


tion indicates the self-conscious recognition by some 
labor specialists that they may have overspecialized 
their role. 
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Management policy is generally more firmly 
fixed and explicitly expressed in company 
rules and policy. Furthermore, management 
has a central core of resistance to union in- 
vasion of management’s decision-making 
authority. Jointly determined policies al- 
ways invade what were formerly exclusive 
management decisions. Management was 
there first. It had sole power within the lim. 
its of government regulation to set the con- 
ditions for employment in the business, The 
union is always making the demands, The 
company seeks to defend itself against the 
‘“‘inch-worm” tactics of the union to gaina 
point here and there in an apparently unco 
ordinated drive against aspects of company 
policy. Any management concession is a po 
tential threat to the entire labor policy be 
cause it is likely to unstabilize a more or less 
consistent structure. The result can be either 
a slow change and the gradual evolving ofa 
new pattern of management-labor policy 
through long-time collective bargaining ora 
dramatic conversion and reorientation. In 
dustry generally was shocked and surprised 
when the Taylor-Lewis agreement opened 
the door to the organization of the steel in- 
dustry in 1937 and the eventual organiz- 
tion of most mass-production industries as 
well.4 

A second point related to the question of 
flexibility in decision-making has to do with 
the extent of a break from past policy. It 
must be recognized that each individual 
union-management relationship does not 
recapitulate the historical development of 
collective bargaining in general. A union 
seeks to incorporate all its latest gains in the 
labor contract at the newly or recently or 
ganized company. This means that onthe 


4 The “conversion” character of management 
action to the initial thrust of unionism is not @& 
typical. It can be taken as further evidence of 8 
major reorientation of management-labor policy @ 
the concession of only one point—in this @% 
recognition. Ford, it will be recalled, far exceeded 
the other motorcar companies in meeting 
demands after he recognized the union. This cam 
after the bitterest sort of opposition to uni 
continuing long after union recognition 
gained at General Motors and had made headway 
generally throughout the industry. 
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employer’s side, in addition to giving up or 
modifying the powers of sole decision in la- 
bor matters, there is little opportunity for a 
gradual union encroachment on manage- 
ment decision-making prerogatives. One 
need only to talk to a typical open-shop 
foreman faced with living under his first 
union contract to realize the impact of this 
situation within the entire management 
structure. The same type of crisis is faced by 
amanagement which has developed a feeling 
of security because of a stable relationship 
with its union. Suddenly a new pattern is 
set ina key union contract. The local union 
wants the concession gained in the pattern- 
setting company. The local management is 
forced to readjust, or at least consider re- 
adjusting, its entire policy structure to the 
new conditions. 

The extent, then, to which the new body 
of policy proposed to management departs 
from the existing structure of policy may be 
crucial in determining the ease of transition. 
At the same time, of course, a temporary 
alternative is to go along with the proposed 
change, however radical. Management may 
view compliance with the pattern as ex- 
pedient until the day when matters will be 
restored to an older balance. Management 
usually has very strong incentives for taking 
advantage of every opportunity to hasten 
the return to the older balance. Thus, the 
imperative of relative consistency in labor 
policy may provide the basis, not only for 
management defense against current union 
demands, but also for the framework of a 
positive formulation of management de- 
mands. There is some considerable evidence 
at present, for example, that individual firms 
are succeeding in bargaining successfully for 
4 return to previous positions in relations 
with the union. 

The third general point with respect to 
collective bargaining is the development of 
formalism as distinct from a more prag- 
matic approach. There has been an almost 
universal growth in the length and com- 
plexity of union contracts. This is in part 
use they now cover more subjects. It is 
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primarily due, however, to the compulsion 
to expand, qualify, and define rules and 
their application and limitation. The very 
rule-making process leads to formalism and 
a legalistic outlook. This is no better illus- 
trated than in the briefs often submitted tn 
impartial umpires and arbitrators. They are 
written in courtroom jargon, with appropri- 
ate reference to the rule or rules violated, 
precedent decisions and interpretations of 
the rules, and the evidence supporting the 
actions of the parties to the controversy. 
One of the results of formalism and the reign 
of rules is to deal with symptoms of worker 
dissatisfaction and industrial unrest rather 
than their causes. For example, in one of our 
very largest corporations, a union official 
was discharged for leadership in organized 
defiance of management in violation of the 
contract. Workers objected to a work 
schedule and the arrangement of time 
clocks in relation to place of work. Yet, the 
umpire ultimately had to rule on the merits 
of the union official’s discharge and was 
never even asked to consider—and, in fact, 
would have been prohibited according to the 
contract from considering—the issues which 
created worker unrest. 


Emphasis has been centered in this dis- 
cussion on some of the considerations affect- 
ing management decision-making in indus- 
trial relations. In particular, attention has 
been focused on some of the influences 
which are traceable to the character of busi- 
ness organization and generally not within 
the scope of personal control. This is by no 
means a complete coverage of management 
decision-making in the labor field. Neverthe- 
less, these notes may suggest an approach to 
the study of industrial relations by seeking 
the underlying uniformities which char- 
acterize a highly mercurial social relation- 
ship.5 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


5Cf. Herbert Blumer, “Sociological Theory in 
Industrial Relations,” American Sociological Review, 
XII (June, 1947), 271-78. 
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MARGINAL MEN OF INDUSTRY: THE FOREMEN 


DONALD E. WRAY 


ABSTRACT 


The industrial foreman today does not share in the decision-making process which is the core of managerial 
functions. He is instead a transmittor of decisions which have been made by his superiors, yet the traditional 
definition of the foreman’s position and the current stated norms are based on the assumption that he has 
decision-making power. The disparity between expectation and experience produces personal conflict and 
disruption of managerial organization. The size of industrial units seems of less importance in producing this 
marginal situation than does the concentration of decision-making in top management and the imposition 
on foremen of rules made jointly by top management and worker unions. 


In the voluminous literature on first-line 
supervision in industry there are two major 
concepts which have been used repeatedly in 
sociological writing and in the technical lit- 
erature of personnel and business adminis- 
tration. The first is that of the supervisor or 
foreman as the first point in a clear-cut “line 
of authority” extending from the worker to 
the highest executive, thus playing the part 
of the “key men of management,” “the 
firing line in union-management relations,” 
and “the most important link between man- 
agement and the worker.” This concept, 
variously expressed, rests on the assumption 
of a unitary system of control and two-way 
communication; it is at once an ideal and an 
assumed norm of industrial organization. It 
minimizes or ignores the impact of man- 
agerial specialization and worker unioniza- 
tion. 

A second concept, arising from interest in 
deviations from the normative “line” con- 
cept, views the first-line supervisor as “the 
man in the middle.” Emphasis is placed on 
the fact that first-level management is sub- 
ject to two sets of demands which are fre- 
quently in conflict; the foreman must sat- 
isfy both top management and his work 
force, which is usually organized. The “man 
in the middle” interpretation is historical in 
that it stresses the progressive limitations 
placed on foremen through the growth of 
managerial specialization and the increasing 
pressure of worker unions. Supervision is 
considered as still within the traditional line 
organization but operating under severe 
restrictions. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to re 
examine these interpretations and to sug- 
gest an alternative formulation of the posi- 
tion of industrial foremen. Neither concept 
seems to describe the functions and informal 
interpretations of supervision which the 
writer has observed in a number of factories, 
A few circumstances appear to be of major 
importance in understanding the role of 
first-line supervisors; the locus of the deci- 
sion-making or managerial function; the 
focal points of union-management and em- 
ployer-employee relations; the significance 
of size and complexity in management or- 
ganization. The last-named has often been 
used to explain the decline in importance of 
the foreman in large-scale manufacturing 
enterprise. Many levels of supervision and 
the presence of many specialized staff de 
partments restrict the power and authority 
of the foreman; they also tend to make rela 
tionships impersonal and indirect. The cam 
verse of this theory would be that foremen 
in smaller, less formal structures retain their 
broad powers over shop affairs and therefore 
are of considerable importance in mat 
agerial activity and in worker-management 
relations. 

Unionization of the rank and file is com 
monly regarded as further limiting the st 
pervisor’s freedom of action and as setting 
up a type of relation between worker 
management which parallels, and often cor 
flicts with, the relationship established 
through the “line.” Tap management ge 
erally takes the position that, in the present 
of a union, the foreman is still the primaly 
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representative of management, especially 
with reference to management policy and 
grievance procedure. 

The role of foremen in managerial ac- 
tivity has been the subject of much discus- 
sion in recent years. Top management holds 
that the foreman plays an important part in 
decision-making, while the Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America states that foremen are 
mere “representatives of management” and 
have no power to make decisions. Restated, 
the question is whether foremen are active 
participants in managerial decision-making 
activity or are simply transmitters of these 
decisions. Here again the size of a given or- 
ganization has been considered important, 
on the assumption that, with increased 
numbers of persons and a lengthened “line” 
organization, the share of foremen in deci- 
sions will be made smaller. Here, too, the 
converse would seem to be that, the smaller 
the organization, the greater the degree of 
integration of supervisors with active man- 
agement. 

Two cases are presented which afford 
comparison between a formalized plant with 
staff specialization and a small factory with 
& minimum of departmentalization. They 
are representative of many other factories 
and are not unusual in the degree of man- 
agement specialization, efficiency, or dis- 
organization, nor are they instances of exag- 
gerated union-management co-operation or 
conflict. Both cases were observed in their 
day-to-day operations over several months 
to ascertain the actual patterns of behavior 
of supervisors, union officials, and top man- 
agement. 

The first is a plant which is part of a net- 
work of factories operated by a single com- 
pany. While it had only six hundred employ- 
ees, it was highly formalized, and staff func- 
tions were well developed, so that it pos- 
sessed the organizational characteristics of 
larger factories. There were five levels of su- 
Pervision: general manager, department 
manager, department superintendent, fore- 
man, and assistant foreman. Operations 
were highly mechanized, and the flow of ma- 
terials between departments required good 
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co-ordination. Consequently the work sched- 
ules and techniques demanded planning and 
engineering. 

The rank-and-file union had a company- 
wide contract with local supplementary 
agreements. Daily contact between union 
and management occurred through the 
grievance process and through a union- 
management committee which met every 
two weeks. Grievances supposedly started 
with the foreman and passed to higher lev- 
els. In practice the foreman usually sent a 
grievance directly to his department super- 
intendent, since ‘‘there is no point in bother- 
ing with something you can’t do anything 
about.’’ The foremen did handle requests for 
information, requisitions for equipment, and 
some personal matters. 

Grievances which required technical or 
policy statements were passed on by depart- 
ment superintendents to department man- 
agers and then to the union-management 
committee. This body included department 
managers, the personnel director and occa- 
sionally another staff head, and the union 
stewards and officials. In the committee 
grievances were settled and plant policies 
and plans were developed and interpreted. 
All union representatives had firsthand 
knowledge of committee decisions and were 
active participants; no foreman had ever 
attended, and department superintendents 
came only rarely. 

The foremen entered into hiring and fir- 
ing only through the reports they made of 
worker performance; the power lay in the 
department superintendent and the person- 
nel department. The supervisors kept rec- 
ords on productions and worker assignment 
and had little other function. 

The second example is a small factory of 
seventy-five employees, run by an owner- 
manager who personified the functions of 
management. Rudimentary staff activities 
were performed by a small clerical force 
which had no real specialized authority. Su- 
pervision below the manager was vested in 
a shop manager and first-line supervisors. 
Organization, policies, and communication 
were less formalized than in the first case, 
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though the line concept was present. The 
concentration of management functions in 
one person not only eliminated staff depart- 
ments but reduced the amount of authority 
delegated to the line. 

The union-management relation was de- 
fined in an industry-wide contract written 
by the international union and a manufac- 
turer’s association, with local supplements. 
Grievances and policy discussions were 
taken up by stewards and officers of the 
union with the owner-manager and occa- 
sionally with the shop manager. The super- 
visors were not included in any negotiations 
and were considered unimportant by both 
parties. The workers and their representa- 
tives looked on supervisors as either well- 
meaning people who had no power or as 
troublemakers who could be “straightened 
out” by consultation with top management. 

The supervisors were limited to training, 
checking on work flow, reporting operating 
procedures, and keeping the necessary rec- 
ords. Hiring and firing and disciplinary 
problems were handled by the shop man- 
ager. 

Comparing these two cases, it seems that 
in neither instance did the first-line super- 
visors enter into decision-making. In the 

. — 
larger factory managerial activity was 
vested in the higher levels of supervision in 
combination with the heads of various staff 
units. In the small factory the concentration 
of authority in one person led naturally to 
the exclusion of the supervisors. In both 
cases the foremen were reduced to the role of 
transmitter or interpreter to the rank and file. 
The significance of specialization as an ele- 
ment in reducing the power of supervisors 
has been fully recognized, but the concen- 
trated authority of the owner-manager in 
small organizations has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. This tendency appears to coun- 
teract the relative absence of staff controls 
and is just as effective in relegating super- 
visors to a nonmanagerial position. The 
locus of decision-making lies either in the 
owner-manager (in the small enterprise) or 
in a group of higher-level supervisors in the 
large organizations. 


In each case the contribution of the fore. 
man to union-management relations ap. 
pears to be a passive one. The real issues are 
settled between union representatives and 
higher management, and the foreman is ex- 
pected simply to conform to the joint deci- 
sions of these representatives. In both cases, 
the foreman is subject to pressure from 
either union or management, but ultimately, 
when agreement is reached, he must follow 
the joint decision. Action by an individual 
foreman, which is rejected by workers is 
viewed, not as a threat to union-manage- 
ment relations, but as a problem to be set- 
tled by joint deliberation of union and man- 
agement representatives—unless it is taken 
up to illustrate a general issue. The foreman 
must be viewed as the recipient of union- 
management agreement or conflict rather 
than as a positive contributor to union- 
management relations. This passivity dif- 
fers sharply from the traditional assumption 
that the foreman is an active force in deter- 
mining this relation. 

In both these instances the workers were 
organized. It is likely that, in cases where 
the rank and file are not organized, the fore- 
man can play a more important role in em- 
ployer-employee affairs. In the absence ofa 
union, the relation between worker and 
management resembles the personnel rela- 
tion, and the foreman can implement per- 
sonnel policies with considerable freedom. 
Under these circumstances first-line super- 
vision can be of great importance in deciding 
employer-employee relations. Where union- 
ization has occurred, however, the foreman 
cannot exert much influence on the bargain 
ing relation, though he may implement 
some personnel policies. Here he is usually 
limited by the direct activity of the person- 
nel department. 

Since the general pattern of union-mal- 
agement relations, and in many cases the 
day-to-day differences, are settled by top 
management without the inclusion of first 
line supervisors, it seems that it is entirely 
erroneous to view the foreman as the “key 
man’’ in this relation. He is rather a persoa 
who enters secondarily as the implementof 


il 


of policies which have already been decided, 
and his success or failure depends on his 
ability to act on them, instead of on his own 
positive actions. Any deviation from union- 
management decisions will bring forth cen- 
sure from one or both sides, but in no case 
can the supervisor himself enter into the 
formulation of the rules under which he 
works. This activity is vested in the union 


officials and higher management. The super- 


visor gets criticism from both management 
and union, but he is pushed aside when 
decisions are to be made. 

It is also important to note that in larger 
organizations the decision-making function 
tends to reside, not in any line supervisor 
but in a group of persons representing the 
various specialized functions of manage- 
ment. In many cases this entire group meets 
when union-management negotiations are to 
take place. The simple unitary line breaks 
down and is replaced by a committee type 
of organization. This same tendency has 
been noted at the foreman level and was de- 
liberately arranged by Fayol in his famous 
experiment with “functional foremen.” 
First-level supervision still in most cases re- 
quires the co-ordination of several func- 
tions; this is more effectively and efficiently 
accomplished by one person than by several. 
However, it is questionable whether the 
functions which are so correlated are any 
more important than those which might be 
delegated to any minor staff employee. In 
Many instances it seems that the lowest 
line supervisor is of no greater importance 
than many staff members; in other words, 
the first level of supervision is no longer a 
position of special importance. 

This discussion suggests that neither the 
conception of the foreman which insists that 
he is an integral part of the “line,” nor the 
suggestive phrase, “the man in the middle,” 
indicates accurately the nature of the dif- 
ficulties of his position. The foreman, as is 
shown in these two instances, is less than a 
full member of the management line; he 
shares with those higher up the responsibil- 
ity for carrying out policies but does not 
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share in the making of them. Furthermore, 
his position differs from theirs in that those 
higher up give orders to people who are 
identified with management, while the es- 
sence of the foreman’s job is that he must 
transmit them to people who are clearly not 
of management. In short, the position of 
foreman has some of the characteristics of 
management positions but lacks other cru- 
cial ones. Such marginal positions are com- 
mon in society, and there is reason to believe 
that they are especially difficult to occupy 
effectively and with peace of mind. With 
respect to management, the foreman’s posi- 
tion is peripheral rather than in the middle. 
The poor fellow is in the middle, of course, in 
the sense that a person may be the middle 
one of three in a bed; he gets it from both 
sides! 

It is characteristic of such marginal posi- 
tions that the people who occupy them con- 
sider that they are special victims of the 
disparity between social norms and social 
reality. Foremen express this in the phrase, 
“They say we are part of management, but 
they don’t treat us that way.” The implica- 
tion is that they feel pressed to live up to the 
role of members of management, without 
being given the reward of full participation. 
This is a common feeling of people in “mi- 
nority” or “marginal” positions. It presents 
them with a dilemma which results in a good 
deal of personal conflict. Sometimes they 
attempt to solve the conflict, individually or 
collectively, by defiantly adopting an alter- 
native role; in the case of the foreman, that 
of the worker who may organize a union for 
bargaining with management. In at least 
one instance known to me the presentation 
to foremen of a training course was an im- 
portant factor in precipitating the organiza- 
tion of a foremen’s union. The course 
emphasized their importance to and identifi- 
cation with management, thereby sharpen- 
ing the foremen’s consciousness of the cleav- 
age between the expected norm held before 
them and the realities of their experience. 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE RESTAURANT 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


ABSTRACT 


The social structures of restaurants and factories are contrasted. Increasing size of organization is related 
to increasing difficulty in co-ordinating restaurant activities. The frictions occurring along the flow of work 
from kitchen to customer are analyzed in terms of formal structure, interaction, symbols, attitudes, and 
layout and equipment. Finally, this research is used to illustrate certain general propositions on method 


and theory. 


While research has provided a large and 
rapidly growing fund of knowledge concern- 
ing the social organization of a factory, 
studies of other industrial and business 
structures are only beginning. Sociologists 
who are concerned with working out the 
comparative structures of economic organi- 
zations must therefore look beyond as well 
as into the factory. This paper represents 
one effort in that direction. It grows out of 
a fourteen-month study of restaurants.’ We 
do not claim to have studied a representa- 
tive sample of restaurants. in an industry 
having so many types of operations and 
sizes of units, such a task would have taken 
years. We did aim to find out, at least in a 
general way, what sort of structure a restau- 
rant is and what human problems are found 
within it. 

Here I shall present a schematic picture 
of the findings as they bear upon problems 
of social structure. I am also using the dis- 
cussion of research findings to illustrate cer- 
tain points of theory and methodology in 
studies of social structures. Discussions of 
theory and methodology, divorced from the 
research data upon which the theory and 


*The research was financed by the National 
Restaurant Association. The field work was done by 
Margaret Chandler, Edith Lentz, John Schaefer, 
and William Whyte. We made interview or par- 
ticipant-observation studies of twelve restaurants in 
Chicago and did some brief interviewing outside 
Chicago. From one to four months was spent upon 
each Chicago restaurant. In Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1948), I report the study in detail. Since the 
book is primarily addressed to restaurant operators 
and supervisors, the sociological frame of reference 
given here does not duplicate the more detailed 
publication. 
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methods are to be used, are generally fruit- 
less. In a brief paper, discussion of our re 
search findings must necessarily be sketchy, 
but that will provide a basis for at least ten- 
tative conclusions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESTAURANT 

The restaurant is a combination produc- 
tion and service unit. It differs from the fac- 
tory, which is solely a production unit, and 
also from the retail store, which is solelya 
service unit. 


The restaurant operator produces a per 


ishable product for immediate sale. Success 
requires a delicate adjustment of supply to 
demand and skilful co-ordination of produc- 
tion with service. The production and serv- 
ice tie-up not only makes for difficult human 
problems of co-ordinating action but adds a 
new dimension to the structure of the or 
ganization: the customer-employee rela 
tionship. 

The contrast between factory and restau 
rant can be illustrated by this simple dia- 
gram, representing the direction of orders 
in the two structures :? 


Factory Restaurant 
Foreman Supervisor 

Customer 
Worker Worker 


* This is, of course, an oversimplified picture, for 
many factory workers interact also with inspectom, 
engineers, time-study men, etc., but the frequency 
of such interaction does not compare with 
which we observe between customers and waiters of 
waitresses in a restaurant. 


- 


te 


a 
| 


The problems of co-ordination and cus- 
tomer relations are relatively simple in the 
small restaurant, but they become much 
more difficult as the organization grows. 
This may be illustrated structurally in terms 
of five stages of growth.’ 


Stage i Stage 2 
M M: 
Ww D<K<-S. 


M—Manager S—Service employees . ~ 
C—Customers K—Kitchen employees 
W—Workers D— Dishwashers 


In the first stage, we have a small restau- 
rant where the owner and several other em- 
ployees dispense short orders over the coun- 
ter. There is little division of labor. The 


‘owner and employees serve together as 


cooks, countermen, and dishwashers. 
In the second stage, the business is still 
characterized by the informality and flexi- 


_ bility of its relationships. The boss knows 


most customers and all his employees on a 
personal basis. There is no need for formal 
controls and elaborate paper work. Still, the 
organization has grown in complexity as it 
has grown in size. The volume of business is 
such that it becomes necessary to divide the 
work, and we have dishwashers and kitchen 
employees, as well as those who wait on the 
customers. Now the problems of co-ordina- 
tion begin to grow also, but the organization 
is still small enough so that the owner-man- 
ager can observe directly a large part of its 
activities and step in to straighten out fric- 
tion or inefficiency. 

As the business continues to expand, it 
Tequires a still more complex organization 
as well as larger quarters. No longer able to 
supervise all activities directly, the owner- 
Manager hires a service supervisor, a food 
production supervisor, and places one of his 


+I am indebted to Donald Wray for the particu- 
lar structural approach presented here. 
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employees in charge of the dishroom as a 
working supervisor. He also employs a 
checker to total checks for his waitresses and 
see that the food is served in correct portions 
and style. 


M— Manager W— Waitress 
SV—Supervisor K—Kitchen worker 
CH—Checker D—Dishwasher 


C—Customer 


In time, the owner-manager finds that he 
can accommodate a larger number of cus- 
tomers if he takes one more step in the divi- 
sion of labor. Up to now the cooks have been 
serving the food to the waitresses. When 
these functions are divided, both cooking 
and serving can proceed more efficiently. 


Stage 4 
v ¥ 
SV cc sv 
SV SV SV CH <—C 


M—Manager W—Waitress 
SV—Supervisor B—Bartender 
CH—Checker P—Pantry worker 
CC—Cost control K—kKitchen worker 

supervisor R—Runner 
C—Customer D—Dishwasher 


Therefore, he sets up a service pantry apart 
from the kitchen. The cooks now concen- 
trate on cooking, the runners carry food 
from kitchen to pantry and carry orders 
from pantry to kitchen, and the pantry 
girls serve the waitresses over the counter. 
This adds two more groups (pantry girls and 
runners) to be supervised, and, to cope with 
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this and the larger scale of operation, the 
owner adds another level of supervision, so 
that there are two supervisors between him- 
self and the workers. Somewhere along the 
line of development, perhaps he begins serv- 
ing drinks and adds bartenders to his or- 
ganization. 

Stage 5 need not be diagrammed here, for 
it does not necessarily involve any struc- 
tural changes in the individual unit. Here 
several units are tied together into a chain, 
and one or more levels of authority are set 
up in a main office above the individual unit 
structures.‘ 

This expansion process magnifies old 
problems and gives rise to new ones. They 
may be considered under three headings: 
administration, the customer relationship, 
and the flow of work. Whenever we lengthen 
the hierarchy, adding new levels of authori- 
ty to separate top executive from workers, 
the problem of administration becomes 
more complex. However, this is true for any 
organization, and therefore these problems 
of hierarchy need not be given special at- 
tention in an article on restaurants. 

The particular problem of the large res- 
taurant is to tie together its line of authority 
with the relations that arise along the flow 
of work. In the first instance, this involves 
the customer relationship, for here is where 
the flow of work begins. The handling of the 
customer relationship is crucial for the ad- 
justment of the restaurant personnel, and a 
large part of that problem can be stated in 
strictly quantitative interaction terms: Who 
originates action for whom and how often? 
In a large and busy restaurant a waitress 
may take orders from fifty to one hundred 
customers a day (and perhaps several times 
for each meal) in addition to the orders 
(much less frequent) she receives from her 
supervisor. When we add to this the problem 
of adjusting to service pantry workers, bar- 
tenders, and perhaps checkers, we can readi- 
ly see the possibilities of emotional tension 


4The structural changes arising with union or- 
ganization are beyond the scope of this article. They 
are discussed in the book, op. cit., in the chapter, 
“The Role of Union Organization.” 
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—and, in our study, we did see a number of 
girls break down and cry under the strain, 

~« Our findings suggested that emotional 

‘tension could be related directly to this 
quantitative interaction picture. The skilful 
waitress, who maintained her emotional 
equilibrium, did not simply respond to the 
initiative of customers. In various obvious 
and subtle ways she took the play away 
from customers, got them responding to her, 
and fitted them into the pattern of her work, 
She was also more aggressive than the emo- 
tionally insecure in originating action for 
other waitresses, service pantry people, and 
supervisor. 

While in the rush hour the waitress works 
under a good deal of tension at best, the su- 
pervisor can either add to or relieve it. Here 
again we can speak in quantitative terms, 
In one restaurant we observed a change in 
dining-room management when a super 
visor who was skilful in originating action 
for customers (thus taking pressure off 
waitresses) and who responded frequently to 
the initiation of waitresses was replaced bya 
supervisor who had less skill in controlling 
customers and who originated for the girl 
much more frequently and seldom respond- 
ed to them. (Of the new supervisor, the 
waitresses would say, “She’s always finding 
something to criticize” ; ‘““She’s never around 
when we need her’’; “She’s always telling 
you; she doesn’t care what you have to say”; 
etc.) This change was followed by evidences 
of increased nervous tension, especially 
among the less experienced waitresses, and 
finally by a series of waitress resignations. 

Here we see that the customer-waitress, 
waitress-supervisor, waitress—service-palr 
try-worker relationships are interdependent 
parts of a social system. Changes in one part 
of the system will necessarily lead to changes 
in other parts. Furthermore, if the 
involved in the system are to maintain theif 
emotional balance, there must be some soft 
of compensatory activity to meet large i 
teractional changes. For example, when wait 
resses are subject to a large increase in the 
originations of customers (at the peak of 
rush hours), the supervisor allows them ® 


originate action for her with increasing fre- 
quency and diminishes the frequency with 
which she gives them orders. This is, in fact, 
the sort of behavior we have observed 
among supervisors who enjoy the closest 
co-operation with waitresses, as reported by 
the waitresses. 

“= The customer relationship is, of course, 
only one point along the flow of work which 
brings orders from dining-room to kitchen 
and food from kitchen to dining-room. In a 
large restaurant operating on several floors, 
this is a long chain which may break down 
at any point, thus leading to emotional ex- 
plosions in all quarters. The orders may go 
from waitress to pantry girl and then, as 
the pantry girl runs low in supplies, from 
pantry girl to pantry supplyman, from pan- 
try supplyman to kitchen supplyman, and 
from kitchen supplyman to cook. And the 
food comes back along the same route in the 
opposite direction. Where drinks are served, 
the bar must be tied in with this flow of 
work, but there the chain is short and the 
problem less complex. 

We have here a social system whose parts 


are interdependent in a highly sensitive ' 


manner. Thus the emotional tension ex- 
perienced by waitresses is readily transmit- 
ted, link by link, all the way to the kitchen. 

Ihave already noted how a skilful dining- 
room supervisor may help to relieve the ten- 
sion on the entire system at its point of 
origin. Here we may consider other factors 
which affect the relations among employees 
along the flow of work: status, sex relations, 
and layout and equipment. 


I would propose the hypothesis that rela- || 


tions among individuals along the flow of 
work will run more smoothly when those of 
higher status are in a position to originate 
for those of lower status in the organization 
and, conversely, that frictions will be ob- 
served more often when lower-status indi- 
viduals seek to originate for those of higher 
status. (This is, of course, by no means a 
complete explanation of the friction or ad- 
justment we observe.) 

While more data are needed on n this point, 
we made certain observations which tend to 
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bear out the hypothesis. For example, in one 
kitchen we observed supplymen seeking to 
originate action (in getting food supplies) 
for cooks who were older, of greater seniori- 
ty, more highly skilled, and much higher 
paid. This relationship was one of the sore 
points of the organization. Still, we dis- 
covered that there had been one supplyman 
who got along well with the cooks. When we 
got his story, we found that he had related 
himself to the cooks quite differently from 
the other supplymen. He sought to avoid 
calling orders to the cooks and instead just 
asked them to call him when a certain item 
was ready. In this way, he allowed them to 
increase the frequency of their origination 
for him, and, according to all accounts, he 
got better co-operation and service from the 
cooks than any other supplyman. 

Much the same point is involved in the 
relations between the sexes. In our society 
most men grow up to be comfortable in a 
relationship in which they originate for 
women and to be uneasy, if not more seri- 
ously disturbed, when the originations go 
in the other direction. It is therefore a mat- 
ter of some consequence how the sexes are 
distributed along the flow of work. On this 
question we gave particular attention to 
the dining-room-service pantry and dining- 
room~bar relationships. 

In the dining-room-pantry situation there 
are four possible types of relationship by 
sex: waiter-counterman, waiter-pantry girl, 
waitress—pantry girl, and waitress-counter- 
man. We were not able to give much atten- 
tion to the first two types, but we did make 
intensive studies of two restaurants illus- 
trating the third and fourth types. Ideally, 
for scientific purposes, we would want to 
hold everything else constant except for 
these sex differences. We had no such labo- 
ratory, but the two restaurants were never- 
theless closely comparable. They were both 
large, busy establishments, operating on 
several floors, and serving the same price 
range of food in the same section of the city. 

Perhaps the chief differences were found 
in the dining-room-pantry relationship it- 
self. In restaurant A, waitresses gave their 
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orders orally to the pantry girls. On the 
main serving floor of restaurant B, wait- 
resses wrote out slips which they placed on 
spindles on top of a warming compartment 
separating them from the countermen. The 
men picked off the order slips, filled them, 
and put the plates in the compartment 
where the waitresses picked them up. In 
most cases there was no direct face-to-face 
interaction between waitresses and counter- 
men, and, indeed, the warming compart- 
ment was so high that only the taller wait- 
resses could see over its top. 

These differences were not unrelated to 
the problems of sex in the flow of work. One 
of the countermen in restaurant B told us 
that, in all his years’ experience, he had 
never before worked in such a wonderful 
place. Most workers who express such 
sentiments talk about their relations with 
their superiors or with fellow-employees on 
the same job or perhaps about wages, but 
this man had nothing to say about any of 
those subjects. He would discuss only the 
barrier that protected him from the wait- 
resses. He described earlier experiences in 
other restaurants where there had been no 
such barrier and let us know that to be left 
out in the open where all the girls could call 
their orders in was an ordeal to which no 
man should be subjected. In such places, he 
said, there was constant wrangling. 

This seems to check with experience in 
the industry. While we observed frictions 
arising between waitresses and pantry girls, 
such a relationship can at least be main- 
tained with relative stability. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to prevent blowups be- 
tween countermen and waitresses when the 
girls call their orders in. Most restaurants 
‘consciously or unconsciously interpose cer- 
tain barriers to cut down waitress origina- 
tion of action for countermen. It may be a 
warming compartment as in this case, or, 
as we observed in another restaurant, there 
was a man pantry supervisor who collected 
the order slips from the waitresses as they 
came in and passed them out to the counter- 
men. There are a variety of ways of meeting 
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the problem, but they all seem to involve 
this principle of social insulation. 

The rule that all orders must be written 
also serves to cut down on interaction be 
tween waitresses and countermen, but this 
in itself is not always enough to eliminate 
friction. Where there is no physical barrier, 
there can be trouble unless the men who are 
on the receiving end of the orders work out 
their own system of getting out from under, 
Such systems we observed at one bar andat 
one of the serving counters in restaurant B, 
The counter in this case was only waist high. 
While the girls wrote out their orders, they 
were also able to try to spur the men on oral- 
ly, and there was much pulling and hauling 
on this point both at the bar and at the 
pantry counter. 

The men who did not get along in this re- 
lationship played a waiting game. That is, 
when the girls seemed to be putting on spe- 
cial pressure for speed, they would very 
obviously slow down or else even turn away 
from the bar or counter and not go back to 
work until the offending waitresses just left 
their order slips and stepped away them- 
selves. Thus they originated action for the 
waitresses. While this defensive maneuver 
provided the men with some emotional satis- 
faction, it slowed down the service, in 
creased the frustrations of the waitresses, 
and thus built up tensions, to be released in 
larger explosions later. 

One bartender and one counterman not 
only enjoyed their work but were consid- 
ered by waitresses to be highly efficient and 
pleasant to deal with. Both of them had it- 
dependently worked out the same system of 
handling the job when the rush hour got 
under way. Instead of handling each order 
slip in turn as it was handed to them (thus 
responding to each individual waitress), 
they would collect several slips that camei 
at about the same time, lay them out on the 
counter before them, and fill the orders i 
whatever order seemed most efficient. For 
example, the bartender would go through 
the slips to see how many “Martinis,” “Old 
Fashions,” and so on were required. Thea 
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he would make up all the “Martinis” at 
once before he went on to the next drink. 

When the work was done this way, the 
girl first in was not necessarily first out with 
her tray, but the system was so efficient that 
itspeeded up the work on the average, and 
the girls were content to profit this way in 
the long run. The men described the system 
tous simply in terms of efficiency; but note 
that, in organizing their jobs, they had 
changed quantitatively the relations they 
had with the waitresses. Instead of respond- 
ing to each waitress, they were originating 
action for the girls (filling their orders as the 
men saw fit and sending them out when the 
men were ready). 

Along with our consideration of layout 
and equipment in the flow of work, we 
should give attention to the communication 
system. Whore the restaurant operates on 
one floor, the relations at each step in the 
flow can be worked out on a face-to-face 
basis. There may be friction, but there is 
also the possibility of working out many 
problems on a friendly, informal basis. 

When a restaurant operates on two or 
more floors, as many large ones do, face-to- 
face interaction must be supplemented by 
mechanical means of communication. We 
saw three such mechanical means substitut- 
ed for direct interaction, and each one had 
its difficulties. 

People can try to co-ordinate their ac- 
tivities through the house telephone. With- 
out facial expressions and gestures, there is a 
teal loss of understanding, for we do not gen- 
erally respond solely to people’s voices. 
Still, this might serve reasonably well, if the 
connection between kitchen and pantry 
could be kept constantly open. At least in the 
one restaurant where we gave this subject 
special attention, that solution was out of 
the question, as one call from kitchen to 
pantry tied up the whole house phone sys- 
tem and nobody could call the manager, the 
cashier, or anybody else on this system as 
long as another call was being made. Con- 
sequently, the telephone could be used only 
to supplement other mechanical aids (in 
this case, the teleautograph). 
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The public address system has the ad- 
vantage over the telephone that it can be 
used all the time, but it has the great disad- 
vantage of being a very noisy instrument. 
Busy kitchens and service pantries are noisy 
places at best, so that the addition of a pub- 
lic address system might be most unwel- 
come. We do not yet know enough of the ef- 
fect of noise upon the human nervous sys- 
tem to evaluate the instrument from this 
point of view, but we should recognize the 
obvious fact that surrounding noise affects 
the ability of people to communicate with 
each other and becomes therefore a problem 
in human relations. 

The teleautograph makes no noise and can 
be used at all times, yet it has its own dis- 
advantages. Here we have an instrument in 
the service pantry and one in the kitchen. As 
the pantry supplyman writes his order, it ap- 
pears simultaneously on the kitchen tele- 
autograph. The kitchen’s replies are trans- 
mitted upstairs in the same way. The ma- 
chine records faithfully, but it does not 
solve the problem of meaning in interaction. 
We may pass over the problem of illegibility 
of handwriting, although we have seen that 
cause serious difficulties. The more interest- 
ing problem is this: How urgent is an order? 

When the rush hour comes along, with 
customers pushing waitresses, waitresses 
pushing pantry girls, and pantry girls push- 
ing supplymen, the supplyman is on the end 
of the line so far as face-to-face interaction 
is concerned, and he is likely to get nervous 
and excited. He may then put in a larger 
order than he will actually use or write 
“Rush” above many of his orders. If he 
overorders, the leftovers come back to the 
kitchen at the end of the meal, and the 
kitchen supplymen and cooks learn thus 
that the pantry supplyman did not really 
know how much he needed. They take this 
into account in interpreting his future 
orders. And, when everything is marked 
“Rush,” the kitchen supplymen cannot tell 
the difference between the urgent and not so 
urgent ones. Thus the word becomes mean- 
ingless, and communication deteriorates. 


Stuck in this impasse, the pantry supplyman 
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may abandon his machine and dash down 
to the kitchen to try to snatch the order 
himself. The kitchen people will block this 
move whenever they can, so, more often, the 
pantry supplyman appeals to his supervisor. 
In the heat of the rush hour, we have seen 
pantry supervisors running up and down 
stairs, trying to get orders, trying to find out 
what is holding up things in the kitchen. 
Since they have supervisor status, the 
kitchen workers do not resist them openly, 
but the invasion of an upstairs supervisor 
tends to disrupt relations in the kitchen. It 
adds to the pressures there, for it comes as 
an emergency that lets everybody know 
that the organization is not functioning 
smoothly. 

It is not the function of this article to 
work out possible solutions to this problem 
of communication. I am concerned here with 
pointing out a significant new area for socio- 
logical investigation: the effects on human 
relations of various mechanical systems of 
communication. It is difficult enough to co- 
ordinate an organization in which the key 
people in the supervisory hierarchy are in 
direct face-to-face relations. It is a much 
more difficult problem (and one as yet little 
understood) when the co-ordination must be 
achieved in large measure through mechani- 
cal communication systems. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEORY AND 
METHODOLOGY 


In presenting our observations on the 
restaurant industry, I have discussed formal 
structure, quantitative measures of interac- 
tion, symbols in relations to interaction, at- 
titudes and interaction, and layout and 
equipment (including mechanical systems of 
communication). Data of these categories 
must be fitted together. The uses of each 
type of data may be summarized here. 

1. Formal structure—We have ample data 
to show that the formal structure (the offi- 
cial allocation of positions) does not defer- 
mine the pattern of human relations in an 
organization. Nevertheless, it does set cer- 
tain limits upon the shape of that pattern. 
Thus, to analyze the human problems of a 
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restaurant, it is necessary to outline its 
structure in terms of length of hierarchy, 
divisions into departments, and flow of 
work (as done in the five stages above), 

2. Quantitative measures of interaction— 
Within the limits set by the formal struc. 
ture, the relations among members of the 
organization may fall into a variety of pat- 
terns, each of which is subject to change, 

The pattern we observe we call the social 
system. A social system is made up of inter. 
dependent parts. The parts are the relations 
of individuals in their various positions to 
each other. This is simply a first description 
of a social system, but there are important 
theoretical and practical conclusions which 
flow from it. 

The relations of individuals to one an- 
other are subject to measurement, sufficient 
to allow them to be compared and classified, 
We can, for example, count the number of 
times that a waitress originates action for 
her customers compared with the numberof 
times they originate it for her in a given 
period and observe how often she originates 
action for her supervisor and how often the 
supervisor does so for her, and so on, through 
the other relations in the system. So far, 
mathematically precise measurements of in- 
teraction have only been made in laboratory 
situations involving interviewer and inter 
viewee.5 Nevertheless, in the present state 
of our knowledge, we can get, through inter- 
viewing and observation, quantitative data 
which, though only approximate, are Sufi- 
ciently accurate to allow us to predict the 
course of developments or explain how cer 
tain problems have arisen and point the way 
to their possible solution. 

As the terms are used here, interaction, 

’ Eliot D. Chapple, with the collaboration of 
Conrad M. Arensberg, Measuring Human Relations: 
An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction of Inti 
viduals (‘Genetic Psychology Monographs,” No. 
[Provincetown, Mass.: Journal Press, 1940]); Eliot 
D. Chapple and Carleton S. Coon, Principles d 
Anthropology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941), 
esp. first four chapters; Eliot D. Chapple and Erich 
Lindemann, ‘‘Clinical Implications of Measurement 
of Interaction Rates in Psychiatric Interviews,” 
Applied Anthropology, I, No. 2 (January-March, 
1942), I-12. 
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wigination, and response are abstractions 
without content. That is, they are indices 
ghich have no reference to either the sym- 
pols used or the subjective reactions felt by 
the interacting individuals. Such measures 
do not, of course, tell us all it is useful to 
know of human relations. Indeed, many stu- 
dents will think it absurd to believe that 
any useful data can come from abstractions 
which leave out the “content” of human re- 
lations. To them I can only say that science 
is, in part, a process of abstraction, which 
always seems to take us away from the “real 
world.” The value of such abstractions can 
be determined only by testing them in re- 
search to see whether they enable us better 
to control and predict social events. 

Since the social system is made up of in- 
ladependent relations, it follows that a 
change in one part of the system necessarily 
has repercussions in other parts of the sys- 
tem. For example, a change in origin-re- 
sponse ratio between waitresses and super- 
visor necessarily affects the waitress-cus- 
tomer and waitress-service-pantry-girl rela- 
tions, and changes in those parts lead to 
other changes in the system. Therefore, in 
order to study the social system or to deal 
with it effectively, it is necessary to discover 
the pattern of relations existing at a given 
lime and tu observe changes within that 
pattern. The nature of the interdependence 
of the parts of the system can be discovered 
mly through observing how a change in 
Part A is followed by change in Part B, is 
followed by change in Part C, etc. There- 
fore, social systems must be studied through 
lime. A static picture of the social structure 
fan organization is of little value. Science 
tequires that we develop methods of study 
ind tools of analysis to deal with constantly 
changing relations. 

3. Symbols in relation to interaction —We 
@nnot be content simply with quantitative 
kkscriptions of interaction. We need to know 
why A responds to B in one situation and 
lot in another or why A responds to B and 
Mtto C. In part, this is a matter of habitua- 
lon, for we respond to the people we are 
“customed to responding to and in the sorts 
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of situations to which we are accustomed. 
But we must go beyond that to explain the 
development of new patterns and changes in 
in old patterns of interaction. 

We observe that individuals respond to _ 
certain symbols in interaction. I have dis- 
cussed here status and sex as symbols affect- 
ing interaction (the problems of the originat- 
ing from below of action for high status indi- 
vidual or by woman for man). : 

I have noted some problems in language 
symbols in the discussion of mechanical 
means of communication. That leaves the 
whole field of symbols in face-to-face inter- 
action untouched, so that it represents only 
the barest beginning of an attempted for- 
mulation of the relations between symbols - 
of communication and interaction. 

Especially in economic institutions, it is 
important to examine the bearing of eco- 
nomic symbols® on interaction, but this is a 
large subject and can unly be mentioned 
here. 

As we analyze social systems, symbols 
should always be seen in terms of their ef- 
fects upon interaction. They are incentives 
or inhibitors to interaction with specific 
people in certain social situations. Thus, to 
put it in practical terms, the manager of an 
organization will find it useful to know both 
the pattern of interaction which will bring 
about harmonious relations and also how to 
use symbols so as to achieve that pattern. 

4. Altitudes and interaction—Changes in 
relations of individuals to one another are 
accompanied by changes in their attitudes 
toward one another and toward their organ- 
izations. In recent years we have developed 
excellent methods for attitude measure- 
ment, but the measurement in itself never 
tells us_how the attitudes came about. The 
whole experience of our research program 
leads us to believe that the dynamics of at- 
titude formation and change can best be 
worked out as we correlate attitudes with 
human relations in the organizations we 
study. 


6 See Whyte’s “Economics and Human Relations 
in Industry” to be published in Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. 
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5. Layout and equipment.—Here the soci- 
ologist is not directly concerned with the 
problems of the mechanical or industrial 
engineer. He does not undertake to say 
which machine or which arrangement of 
work space and machines will be most pro- 
ductively efficient. However, he cannot help 
but observe that, for example, the height of 
the barrier between waitresses and counter- 
men or the nature of the mechanical com- 
munication system have important effects 
upon human relations. Only as these effects 
are observed do the physical conditions 
come in for sociological analysis. (Of course, 
human relations have a bearing upon effi- 
ciency, but the sociologist, if he tackles the 
problem of efficiency, uses types of data and 
schemes of analysis quite different from 
those used by the engineer.) 

A few years ago there was a great debate 
raging: statistics versus the case study. That 
debate is no longer waged publicly, but it 
still troubles many of us. On the one hand, 
we see that an individual case study, skilful- 


ly analyzed, yields interesting insights—but 
not scientific knowledge. On the other hand, 
we find that nearly all statistical work in 
sociology has dealt with the characteristics 
of aggregates: How much of a given phe- 
nomenon is to be found in a given popula- 
tion? Such an approach does not tell us any- 
thing about the relations among the indi- 
viduals making up that population. And yet, 
if we are to believe the textbooks, the rela- 
tions among individuals, the group life they 
lead, are the very heart of sociology. 

So let us have more individual case 
studies, but let us also place the individual 
in the social systems in which he partici- 
pates and note how his attitudes and goals 
change with changes in the relations he 
experiences. And let us have more quantita- 
tive work, but let us at last bring it to bear 
upon the heart of sociology, measuring the 
relations among individuals in their organi- 
zations. 
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DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN A LABOR UNION 


HERBERT A. SHEPARD 


ABSTRACT 


Toronto District of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (C.C.L.—C.1.0.) retains conspicuous ele- 
ments of democratic control. In the preservation of democracy district autonomy, division of administrative 
authority between shop committees and local unions, and certain characteristics of the immigrant Jewish 
majority membership have been very effective. But now democratic control is threatened by the changing 
composition of membership without corresponding changes in local organization, by separation of the union 
from community life, and by inadequate motivation of new members. The democratic process has produced 


responsible leaders who are alert to these dangers. 


The basis and extent of democratic con- 
trol in a labor union, Toronto District of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca, forms the subject matter of this paper. 
For determining the extent of democratic 
control, three rough criteria were selected: 
(1) maintenance of communication through- 
out the organization; (2) recognition by of- 
ficers of the sentiments and interests of 
diverse groups among the membership; and 
(3) ability of rank and file to displace by 
means of elections officers who offend their 
sentiments or fail to advance their interests. 
By this definition, a relatively high degree 
of democratic control is general throughout 
the district. The persistence of democracy in 
this district appears to be attributable large- 
ly to certain characteristics of the member- 
ship and organizational structure. 

The Amalgamated’s constitution gives 
broad powers to the General Executive 
Board of the international union, but in 
practice a policy of decentralization and 
nonintervention has generally been fol- 
lowed. Under this policy, which has been of 
crucial importance for district autonomy, 
the most significant feature of the constitu- 
tion is its emphasis on democratic pro- 
cedure. 

District organization is based on two 
types of organizational unit, the shop and 
the local, in which every member partici- 
pates, and on an elective governing body, 
the Joint Board. 

The nine Toronto locals are blocked out 
roughly on the basis of ethnic (linguistic) 
and craft distinctions. Each is governed by 


an elected executive board, which handles 
routine business, deals with disputes among 
members, administers discipline, and pre- 
pares agenda for the local meeting. As of- 
ficial organizational unit, the local passes 
resolutions and by-laws, sends delegates to 
conventions, and elects three members to 
the Joint Board. Meetings of the local and 
its executive are attended by the three Joint 
Board members and a paid officer. Thus 
meetings provide a direct channel of com- 
munication to the governing body and ad- 
ministrative head of the district and oppor- 
tunities for expressing grievances about 
members, officers, or employers, for ex- 
change of information among employees of 
many firms, and for promulgation of infor; 
mation concerning the union or the labor 
movement. Because the local is a focus of 
ethnic and craft interests, its leaders are 
representative and well known to their 
electors; biennial elections provide further 
protection of members’ interests. 

The less formal shop organization, com- 
prising employees of a firm or department, 
cuts across local lines.' The shop chairman 
and several assistants comprise the elected 
shop committee, whose size varies roughly 
with the number of workers represented. In 
a large firm, each department has its own 
committee,’ on which special interest groups 


t Except in the case of members of the cutters and 
trimmers local, who usually maintain cutters and 
trimmers committees in the shops. 


? Only a few of the thirty-odd firms in the dis- 


trict are large enough to require more than one shop 
committee. 
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—craft, subcraft, ethnic, political, sex, or 
age—are represented. 

The extent of union participation in pro- 
duction and personnel management renders 
the shop chairman’s office a burdensome 
one. In some firms he must rearrange work- 
ers and modify the production line daily to 
guarantee a smooth flow of work. He plays 
a large part in the determination of piece 
rates, wages, layoffs, transfers, promotions, 
and training. His job is greatly complicated 
where the foreman or other officials resent 
union interference. Furthermore, his activi- 
ties are carried on under the close surveil- 
lance of his electors, who are quick to criti- 
cize his inadequacies. Thus he is not neces- 
sarily popular with either management or 
workers. Nevertheless, both are generally 
aware of the difficulties of his position and 
express gratitude for his efforts. Although 
he may receive some economic compensa- 
tion from these sources, his willingness to 
carry on must be based to a large extent on 
satisfactions derived from devotion to a 
cause, from the exercise of leadership, or 
from anticipation of advancement to indus- 
trial positions of higher status after acquir- 
ing skill in leadership and technical knowl- 
edge. 

Employees’ grievances are settled by the 
shop chairman and foreman or turned over 
to the business agent for discussion with 
higher management. Some complaints may 
be settled by an explanation or by slight al- 
terations in the behavior of foreman, chair- 
man, or others. Other grievances may be 
recognized as legally justifiable, in terms of 
technology, economics, or physiology, and 
the more sophisticated employees usually 
base their complaints on such considera- 
tions. Grievances carried to higher manage- 
ment for settlement must nearly always be 
stated in quantitative, legalistic terminolo- 
gy. If, for example, it is claimed that a new 
style means additional work for an em- 
ployee, the business agent may present 
comparative production and wage data in 


3 In practice there are as many variations in de- 
taiis of procedure as there are firms. Custom and 
expediency are the major determinants. 
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order that justice can be sought in terms 
acceptable to management. If the employee 
does not comprehend all this, he may feel 
that the more versatile shop chairman or 
business agent is ‘“management-minded,” 
but an experienced, able officer is usually 
capable of translating management offers 
into terms that will accord with the ag- 
grieved worker’s sentiments. 

In general, relationships between com- 
mittee personnel and other workers are 
ratherinformal, and most problems arefreely 
discussed throughout the shop. Ease of 
communication among workers in the same 
department, the policy of representing im- 
portant interest groups on the committee, 
continuous face-to-face relationships with 
elected representatives, and the existence of 
the local as a court of appeal make for 
democratic control. 

Furthermore, the shop organization has 
played a crucial role in the maintenance of 
democratic control in the district. Although 
the Amalgamated constitution recognizes 
locals as the official organizational units, and 
contains no provision for shop organiza- 
tions, in practice the latter have assumed 
great importance. The shop committee sys- 
tem produces groups of leaders who are 
independent of the local organization and 
who serve as a check on the power of the 
local officers. 

Thus the contrasting and complementary 
nature of shop and local organizations 
makes for democratic control in both, pro- 
vides balanced representation of diverse 
sections of rank and file, and reduces bar- 
riers to communication and agreement 
among such diverse groups. 

The Joint Board, supreme governing 
body in the district, consists of three elected 
representatives from each of the locals; one 
of these is a member of the board of direc- 
tors, executive committee of the Joint 
Board. Six paid officers are associated with 
the Joint Board, all of whom hold elective 
office except the district manager, who is 
appointed by the General Executive Board 
subject to district approval. Although these 
full-time officers are paid, and therefore de- 
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serve the title of professional leaders, the 
extent of democratic control makes them 
sensitive to membership opinion. 


¢ Three major considerations prevent busi- 


‘hess agents from becoming indifferent to the 
demands of the rank and file. In the first 
place, the organizational structure presents 
opportunities for ambitious members. By 
holding office in three bodies—shop, local, 
and Joint Board—the unpaid officer, at the 
cost of much time and hard work, may at- 
tain a position of prestige and influence 
equal to that of the paid officer, and dis- 
placement is possible. Second, the elector- 
al body differs for each business agent. Jour- 
neyman tailors‘ elect their own. A second is 
elected by the members of cutters and trim- 
mers, Italian-speaking, and English-speak- 
ing locals. He attends meetings of the cutters 
and trimmers local and English-speaking 
local and serves only cutters and trimmers 
in the shops. A third business agent is elect- 
ed by all Jewish-speaking locals, shares at- 
tendance at their meetings with the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and serves about one-half 
the Toronto shops. The fourth business 
agent, elected by vote of all the member- 
ship, attends meetings of the Italian-speak- 
ing local and the miscellaneous local formed 
temporarily to meet wartime needs, and 
serves the remainder of Toronto shops, as 
well as other territory under control of the 
district. These somewhat incongruous elec- 
toral and functional arrangements make it 
difficult for business agents to construct a 
“machine.” Third, the business agent’s 
task in the shop is beset with difficulties, 
which threaten his popularity. He is given 
the “‘hard” grievances to settle, and the 
shop chairman is in a position to avoid re- 
sponsibility for unsatisfactory settlements, 
even where he recognizes a grievance as un- 
justified. The business agent may have the 
shop chairman and aggrieved employee 
present at the bargaining conference with 
management to. see that an effort is being 
made, but he is nonetheless subject to much 


4A small group, mainly employed in custom- 
tailoring shops, and segregated in their own craft 
local. 


criticism. For all these reasons the business 
agent is usually responsive to membership 
opinion. 

Even with ample opportunity, however, 
a vigorous democracy cannot be achieved 
without an appropriately motivated mem- 
bership. In this respect, the role of Jewish 
immigrants in the history of Amalgamated 
has been crucial. Though violently opposed 
at first, they have built a union which has 
converted their poverty-stricken sweatshops 
into a wealthy, well-regulated industry. The 
capacity for organization and negotiation 
and the industrious progressive spirit dem- 
onstrated in this achievement were not the 
property of a few leaders but were charac- 
teristic of most of the rank and file. In 
Toronto district, immigrant Jews are still in 
the majority, and the persistence of demo- 
cratic control must be attributed in large 
measure to their continued participation, 
although many have left the trade to pros- 
per in individual endeavors. The achieve- 
ment of Canadian-Jewish people in attaining 
high economic and occupational status has 
been disproportionate to their number.’ It 
may be that the strong upward mobility 
drives reflected in this achievement have 
played an important part in the mainte- 
nance of democracy in the union. Union 
leaders cannot produce results completely 
satisfying to members who have strong up- 
ward mobility drives in a community where 
financial success and a business or profes- 
sional career are the keys to higher status. 
At the same time, democracy is likely to be 
vigorous as many members seek higher status 
within the union hierarchy, and as rank and 
file demand continual progress toward the 
goal of increased earnings. 

Thus the demands on leaders are heavy, 
and their positions precarious. Democratic 
control makes it difficult for any but ex- 
ceedingly able leaders to survive. But to be- 
come expert in all the complexities of the 
industry and union requires long, intimate 

5See the excellent statistical study by Louis 
Rosenberg, Canada’s Jews (Bureau of Social and 
Economic Research, Canadian Jewish Congress, 


1939). For comparison with other ethnic groups, 
note especially Fig. 20, p. 165. 
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experience in dealing with management and 
membership. The few who do become 
skilled in leadership and negotiation there- 
fore tend to retain their positions,* and it is 
difficult for newly elected officers to avoid 
mistakes which may cost them their offices 
in subsequent elections. Long tenure of of- 
fice may itself be regarded as a threat to 
democratic control, and from time to time 
in the history of Amalgamated this threat 
has been realized. To survive, leaders must 
be extraordinarily able, and able leaders are 
capable of consolidating their positions.’ 

In Toronto district adequate representa- 
tion of craft and ethnic groups has helped 
to insure stability of leadership. Jewish, 
Italian, British-Canadian, and a scattering 
of small ethnic groups provide a social struc- 
ture which is accurately reflected in the 
ethnic composition of leadership. Prepon- 
derance of Jewish membership has made for 
security of Jewish leadership, as has pre- 
ponderance of Jewish employers,’ and the 
presence at top level of members of the two 
largest ethnic minority groups has con- 
tributed to stability in the administrative 
hierarchy. Political ideologies which cut 
across ethnic and craft lines have been 
sources of periodic instability, however. 
Through periods of political upheaval, only 
a few top officers have survived. The “‘left- 
ist” group was active in the years following 
organization, and leadership changed fre- 
quently: in the first eight years of district- 
wide organization, the office of district man- 
ager changed hands five times. “‘Rightists”’ 
gained power in 1930, to be succeeded in the 


6 Joel Seidman, The Needle Trades (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942), p. 232: “The tend- 
ency in the needle trades unions has been towards 
long tenure in office.” 


1 Ibid., p. 318: “The very fact that the national 
leadership of a union is able may allow it the more 
easily to smother democratic rights.” 


§ Jbid., p. 49: “Employers did not want to be 
ashamed of their industry, the most distinctively 
Jewish one in the country.”’ P. 246: “The fact that 
employers and workers alike belonged to the rela- 
tively compact Jewish community, where the suffer- 
ings of one group could not long escape the attention 
of the other, aided understanding.” 
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late thirties by the present “moderate” 
group. 

Gratitude for favors and the dangers of 
opposing unscrupulous officers have from 
time to time impeded democratic control in 
some sections of the organization. As half 
the membership is employed in one firm, oc- 
cupation of strategic offices by a clique can 
render the distinction between shop and 
local ineffective in preserving democracy. 
A similar danger exists in the few cases 
where. shop and local organizations involve 
the same members and leaders. The experi- 
ence in Toronto district has been that the 
crypto-opposition which gradually develops 
in response to dictatorial or irresponsible 
leadership eventually finds explosive ex- 
pression in a complete ‘“‘clean-up,” and 
democratic control is restored. 

A problem of more far-reaching signifi- 
cance for the preservation of democracy 
than the ambitions of a few officers now con- 
fronts the district. This new danger has its 
source in the changing composition of mem- 
bership. Native-born Canadians and immi- 
grants of varied ethnic origin are replacing 
Jewish and Italian immigrants, and the 
local structure is not adapted to provide 
new groups with adequate representation. 
Moreover, the proportion of Jewish mem- 
bership, on whom the union has depended 
heavily for solidarity and leadership, is 
steadily decreasing. Strong mobility drives 
make for democracy, but they also make for 
withdrawal from the labor force. Being 
“trapped” at worker level by reason of il- 
literacy, family responsibility, discrimina- 
tion, or business failure may lead to personal 
resignation accompanied by class conscious- 
ness, but at the same time mobility desires 
are likely to be projected on the children. 
The children of Jewish needleworkers do not 
become needleworkers, although members 
of the second generation are to be found in 
management positions. The entrance of less 
strongly motivated groups into the em- 
ployee group may mean a weakening of 
democratic control. 

The majority of workers are Jewish im- 
migrants, residents of Canada more than 
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twenty-five years, union members since the 
time of the first district-wide contract. They 
brought from Europe a radical-socialist 
philosophy, were exploited here in sweat- 
shops, fought for unionization, and starved 
through years of unemployment and dis- 
crimination. As a result they value the pro- 
tection afforded by the union and are aware 
of their own responsibilities as members. 
But they comprise an ever decreasing pro- 
portion of union membership. In 1946 two- 
thirds of the members were over forty years 
of age, most of them being Jewish, Italian, 
and British immigrants. The younger work- 
ers? are for the most part Canadian-born 
and educated, lack the tradition of crafts- 
manship through which older workers iden- 
tified themselves with the industry, lack the 
insecurity bred by discrimination and the 
strangeness of a new society, and lack the 
sense of struggle and community of culture 
and interest out of which the union was 
born. 

New workers may mistake an efficient 
organization for a “machine.” Members 
must gain familiarity with union organiza- 
tion and methods before they can partici- 
pate in union policy-setting. But the motive 
to participate will not be strong in a union 
whose organization is complex and extensive 
and whose past struggles and achievements 
are not part of the personal experience of 
new members. A strike provides initial en- 
thusiasm and an opportunity for satisfying 
participation, but there have been no gen- 
eral strikes in the district for twenty-five 
years, and a work stoppage is an infringe- 
ment of contract. Disaffected or uninformed 
members may view resort to arbitration, 
and even the exercise of union rights in shop 
management, as encroachments on their 
personal freedom rather than as means to 
social justice. 

In the past, slack periods provided op- 
portunities for social participation in the 
union hall and developing interest in and 


9 Immigrants now arriving from European dis- 
placed persons’ camps are excluded from considera- 
tion here, as it is impossible to estimate their ulti- 
mate effects on union organization. 


knowledge of union problems. Most of the 
immigrant workers lived in the same small 
area of the city, with the union hall at its 
center. But partial realization of spatial and 
class mobility drives, differentiation of 
social, religious, and political organizations, 
increasing ethnic and neighborhood hetero- 
geneity, and eight years of full employment 
have reduced understanding and participa- 
tion of some older workers and have left 
many younger workers strangers to the 
union hall and to one another. Local meet- 
ings are poorly attended. Regularly present 
are persons who regard attendance as a duty 
of union members, persons interested in 
some part of the business of a particular 
meeting, new members who have been urged 
to attend but rarely return, office-seekers, 
and lonely persons. Widespread unemploy- 
ment may produce internal strife, impos- 
sible demands, and new leadership, but 
regular earnings, overtime, and suburban 
residence fill the lives of union members 
with work, recreation, and homemaking. 
Union education becomes a problem when 
there is no interest in being educated. Com- 
pany-sponsored sports, commercial enter- 
tainment, and suburban ties replace union 
participation for young members, and old 
members are tired. 

Wise, hard-working leaders have been 
thoroughly aware of these problems and 
have sought means to combat threats to 
union solidarity. In their willingness to 
place union loyalties above ethnic loyalties, 
they have co-operated in meeting the needs 
of an increasingly heterogeneous member- 
ship. They have encouraged youthful mem- 
bers to seek office, have introduced new 
workers to the union by persuasion rather 
than by enforcement of the closed-shop pro- 
visions, have occasionally held general 
meetings during working hours without loss 
of pay, have attempted recreational pro- 
grams, have kept channels of communica- 
tion open by education of office-holders and 
by holding regular meetings, and have 
joined with employers in bringing in im- 
migrant workers. 

In the past, changes have been made in 
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union organization and policies in response 
to changing sentiments and interests of 
members and changing industrial condi- 
tions. Indeed, the history of Amalgamated 
is a story of continuous adaptation to new 
firms, new ethnic groups, new technological 
demands, and new economic conditions. The 
problems outlined in this paper are being 
faced and solved, even though the district 
is at the same time struggling with economic 
problems of far greater proportions and 
mere crucial significance. 

Organizationally, the district is equipped 
for action and is responsive to the changing 
needs of membership. Structural-functional 
differentiation has been accomplished with- 
out sacrificing flexibility, efficient commu- 
nication, or democratic procedure. Balance 
of power between paid and unpaid officers, 
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concentration of ethnic and craft differences 
in different locals, representation of addi- 
tional pressure groups in the shop organiza- 
tion, frequent elections, and the absence of 
appointed officers have provided a system 
of checks and balances which permits free- 
dom of expression among membership and 
promotes unity and responsibility among 
leadership. Union structure and the de- 
mands of democracy make office tenure in- 
secure, but knowledge, employer-recogni- 
tion, and obligations accruing to the elected 
officer make for efficiency, effectiveness, and 
re-election. These conditions have resulted 
in a minimum of confusion, internal conflict, 
and rigidity and in a concentration of leader- 
ship, responsibility, and effort in a relatively 
small and representative group. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CAREER PATTERN AS A 
SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 


WILLIAM H. FORM AND DELBERT C, MILLER 


ABSTRACT 


Occupational careers are commonly marked by three developmental phases: the initial, trial, and stable 
work periods. A technique is devised to assess the relative security of occupational careers by major occupa- 
tional groups. Work histories of these groups are shown as grid patterns, revealing changes in the tenure of 
work life and changes in vertical occupational mobility. The relation of fathers’ occupation and education is 
related to the subsequent work history of their sons and daughters. 


The files of employment agencies, fac- 
tories, schools, and other institutions are 
bursting with occupational histories record- 
ed with various degrees of care and detail. 
Yet few people have attempted to test social 
generalizations on these abundant mate- 
rials, probably because our society has been 
so preoccupied with income and technical 
skills associated with occupations. 

Lynd recognized the basic social impor- 
tance of occupations when he observed that 
in Middletown the division of the communi- 
ty into working class and business class was 
the outstanding cleavage; and the “mere 
fact of being born upon one or the other side 
of the watershed roughly formed by these 
two groups is the most significant cultural 
factor tending to influence what one does all 
day long throughout one’s life.’”' 

Although sociologists have not ignored 
this rich area of inquiry, Lastrucci has called 
attention to their failure to study the rela- 
tions between occupational specialization 
and social differentiation (nonoccupational 
behavior).? Those sociologists who have de- 
voted any thought to this relationship have 
generally used two approaches. 

The first approach has been tangential; 
that is, the relationship of occupation to 
social behavior has been construed within a 
broader framework. For example, Warner, 
Davis, and the Gardners have chosen to ex- 

t Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), p. 24. 


2Carlo L. Lastrucci, “The Status and Signifi- 
cance of Occupational Research,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XI (February, 1946), 78-84. 


amine incidentally the relation of social 
class to occupational level within the com- 
munity. Moreno, Lundberg, and others 
have analyzed it by probing the interperson- 
al relations which reveal the social adjust- 
ment of individuals through their acceptance 
or rejection by members of the community.‘ 

The second approach has been more di- 
rect. One group has been concerned with ob- 
serving the social adjustments which work- 
ers make by identifying themselves with a 
given occupation. Such studies as The School- 
ma’am, The Railroader, The Academic Man, 
present intensive examinations of the way 
of life of separate occupations.5 Others have 
given more attention to socioeconomic 
classes of occupation, such as professionals, 
businessmen, and manual workers, rather 
than to specific occupations. They have 
probed the relations between occupational 
level and patterns of security, insecurity, 


3 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), p. 261; Allison Davis, Bur- 
leigh Gardner, and Mary Gardner, Deep South 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 


4J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washington, 
D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 
1934); George A. Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing, 
“The Sociography of Some Community Relations,” 
American Sociological Review, II (June, 1934), 318- 
35; G. A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “Social At- 
traction Patterns in a Village,” Sociometry, I (April, 
1938), 375-4109. 

5 F. R. Donovan, The Schoolma’am (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1938); W. F. Cottrell, The 
Railroader (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 
1939); Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942). 
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mobility, community participation, and eco- 
nomic conditions. This area has been less 
intensively investigated in a sociological 
sense. Apart from statistical treatment of 
occupational trends, only a few studies have 
attempted to analyze and compare different 
occupational levels.° Yet it would seem that 
the success of occupational research depends 
first upon finding generalizations about the 
similarities and differences in different socio- 
occupational levels themselves. The need for 
broad generalizations on the relationships 
between occupational levels is all the more 
desirable since much data of socio-economic- 
occupational nature have already been col- 
lected by such agencies as the United States 
Census Bureau. Here is a ready body of 
statistics and parameters to refer to for de- 
signing samples and interpreting newly col- 
lected data. 

This paper presents a research attempt to 
measure and compare the socioeconomic 
levels for some patterns of adjustment. The 
levels used are adapted from Alba Edwards’ 
census classification of occupations in seven 
groups: (1) professional and semiprofession- 
al workers; (2) proprietors, managers, and 
officials; (3) clerks and kindred workers; (4) 
skilled workers and foremen; (5) operatives 
and semiskilled workers; (6) unskilled work- 
ers and laborers; and (7) domestic and per- 
sonal service workers. 

During 1946 a sample of 276 occupational 
histories were gathered which would match 
the gainfully employed population of Ohio as 
to occupational distribution, age and sex dis- 
tribution of workers, and occupational dis- 
tribution by sex.? Care was taken to secure 
complete histories of every single paid part- 
time or full-time job the respondents could 

¢H. D. Anderson and P. E. Davidson are the 
outstanding contributors in this field. Cf. Occupa- 
tional Mobility in an American Community (1937); 
Occupational Trends in the United States (1940); 
Ballots and the American Class Struggle (1943), all 
published in Palo Alto by the Stanford University 
Press. See also P. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927). 

7For a complete description of the sampling 
technique see D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, 


“Measuring Patterns of Occupational Security,” 
Sociomeiry, X (November, 1947), 366. 
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recall. Then each occupation was classified 
as belonging in one of the seven levels. 
These data were gathered (1) to devise a 
method of measuring and then measuring 
the occupational security that a worker ex- 
periences in his work history; (2) to discover 
the relationship between occupational mo- 
bility and occupational security for each 
socioeconomic grouping of workers; and (3) 
to examine how certain social factors may 
be related to the typical career patterns of 
different occupational levels. 


TO MEASURE THE OCCUPATIONAL SECURITY 
OF WORKERS DURING THE COURSE OF 
THEIR WORK LIVES 


In order to measure occupational secu- 
rity, it is first necessary to arrive at an opera- 
tional definition of security and then in- 
spect occupational histories for the security 
or insecurity patterns which they might re- 
veal. On intensive inspection our job his- 
tories revealed that at least three work 
stages or work periods could be defined. 
These have been called the initial work pe- 
riod, the trial work period, and the stable 
work period. 

The initial work period.—All part-time or 
full-time jobs that an individual holds up to 
the time that he completes his formal educa- 
tion are classified as belonging in the initial 
work period. These jobs, often quasi-chores, 
are before- or after-school jobs, summer 
full-time jobs, or jobs taken only as stop- 
gaps until the completion of education. Oc- 
casionally, these become regular jobs, but, 
as a rule, they are temporary. The criterion 
is simply whether the job is held while the 
worker is pursuing his formal education. 

The trial work period—Usually after 
school is completed, the prospective worker 
“shops around” for a job. Often he is not 
sure of the type of job he desires, or he may 
be unable to secure the desired job and so 
takes another temporarily. Or he may have 
to go through a number of training jobs 
first, somewhat as an apprentice. This is 
called the trial job or the trial work period. 
The jobs in this period usually last from a 
few days to three or four years. They are 
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sometimes taken with a tacit acknowledg- 
ment by the worker that they are temporary 
and not for life. Jobs were classified as trial 
when there was movement from one occupa- 
tion or work plant to another within a three- 
year period. 

The stable work period.—Although the 
third period is called the stable period, it 
may occur and disappear a number of times 
in the life of a worker. It may be experienced 
early or late in the work history. Indeed, 
some workers may never experience it. A 
stable job is any job on which the worker re- 
mains within a given occupation in a work 
plant for three years or more. It is assumed 
that the worker has found a relatively per- 
manent job and that he has “settled down.” 
He has developed some social roots in the 
work plant and in the local community. 

The advantage of this classification of 
jobs is that it enables the researcher to 
break up a seemingly complex occupational 
history of a worker into meaningful periods 
capable of measurement and easy inspec- 
tion. For our purposes the trial work period 
represents instability, and we consider it a 
relative measure of insecurity. The stable 
work period of a given worker may not be 
free of those dynamic forces within or out- 
side the occupation which generate general 
feelings of insecurity, but it is believed that 
the stable work period does reflect a relative- 
ly high measure of occupational security. 

The question here is whether certain pat- 
terns or job changes characterize different 
occupational levels. To answer it, each job 
in the occupational histories was identified 
as belonging to either the initial, trial, or 
stable period. Then the actual sequences of 
these periods were recorded and classified. 
Fourteen main types of work-period se- 
quences were discerned as follows: 


SECURE PATTERNS 
. Stable 
. Initial—stable—trial—stable 
. Stable—trial—stable 
. Initial—stable 
. Initial—trial—stable 
. Initial—trial—stable—trial—stable 
. Trial—stable 
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INSECURE PATTERNS 
8. Trial—stable—trial 
9. Initial—trial—stable—trial 
10. Initial—trial 
11. Trial 
12. Stable—trial 
13. Initial—stable—trial 
14. Trial—trial—trial—trial 


The first seven sequences in general re- 
flect stable or secure work patterns; the 
second seven, more unstable patterns. In 
order to find associations between these se- 
cure and insecure patterns and occupational 
groups, three kinds of relationships may be 
examined. 

1. The frequency of secure and insecure 
Patterns associated with each occupational 
group.—When the frequency of the work 
period sequences was recorded for each oc- 
cupational level, according to the Edwards 
classification, it was found that those se- 
quences which reflect predominantly stable 
work lives are found largely in the white- 
collar levels. The only exception is the 
skilled workers and foremen, who have more 
stable work lives than clerks and kindred 
workers. On the other hand, our data indi- 
cate that industrial workers in semiskilled 
and unskilled trades and workers in domes- 
tic and personal service have more unstable 
and insecure work lives.® 

A more precise measure would show the 
number of mean years spent in the sequences 
which have been identified as secure pat- 
terns. A statistical treatment of this kind 
follows. 

2. The years spent in the secure patterns 
for each occupational group.—A ranking of 
the occupational levels from the most secure 
to the least secure, that is, from the mean 
highest to the mean lowest number of years 
spent in the secure patterns, reveals the fol- 
lowing order: (1) professional and semipro- 


8 This is not the reflection of the different number 
of years of work experienced in the occupational 
levels. A comparison of the relative “security” 
positions of the levels for those having more than 
ten years of occupational experience with those 
having less than ten years’ experience reveals no 
statistically significant differences. For additional 
data see ibid., pp. 372-73. 
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fessional workers; (2) proprietors, managers, 
and officials; (3) skilled workers and fore- 
men; (4) cierks and kindred workers; (5) 
semiskilled workers and operatives; (6) do- 
mestic and personal service workers; and 
(7) unskilled workers and laborers. 

It must be remembered that this ranking 
is based on the occurrence of stable work 
sequences. Another way to approach the 
problem of measuring occupational security 
is to observe and compare the length of time 
spent in the initial, trial, and stable periods, 
regardless of the work sequence. 

3. The years spent in the initial, trial, and 
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trial work periods as unstable, relatively in- 
secure, occupationally mobile years in which 
the worker is struggling to establish him- 
self. Applying the index to our data we find 
the following coefficients: 


(1) Proprietors, managers, and officials.. 2.84 
(2) Clerical and kindred workers........ 2.83 
(3) Professional and semiprofessional.... 2.44 
(4) Skilled workers and foremen........ 2.38 

a of all occupational levels.. 2.01 
(s) U nskilled eatin and laborers. . 1.34 
(6) Operatives and semiskilled workers . . 1.03 


stable work periods, regardless of the work se- (7) Domesticand personal service workers .82 
TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS SPENT IN THE INITIAL, TRIAL, 
AND STABLE PERIODS BY OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 
Int TIAL TRIAL Periop STABLE PERIOD 
SECURITY 
Years Rank Years Rank Years Rank* 
Professional and semsiprotessiona).. 3.6 6 4.0 I 18.5 4 2.44 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 2.8 3 5.0 3 22.1 I 2.84 
Clerical and kindred workers... . | 2.0 I 4.6 2 18.7 3 2.83 
Skilled workers and foremen | 2.4 2 6.2 5 20.5 2 2.38 
Operatives and semiskilled workers....| 3.4 4 6.8 6 10.5 6 1.03 
Unskilled labor....... | 3-5 5 7:5 7 14.5 1.34 
Domestic and personal service workers| 2.0: | 7 5.8 4 8.0 82 
Mean of all classifications. 3.0 | 6.0 | 18.1 2.01 
| 


* Ranking in the stable period is from longest to shortest number of years; the rankings in the trial and initial periods are 


from shortest to the longest number of years. 


quence, for each occupational group.—Table 1 
contains rankings made in terms of the time 
spent in the initial period, another for the 
trial period, and, finally, one for the stable 
period. While each of these estimations es- 
tablishes interesting rankings, an index 
which combines the rankings in all three pe- 
riods for the entire work span is most prom- 
ising. To this end we use an index of secu- 
rity which is defined as the ratio of the mean 
years in the stable work period (Y,) to the sum 
of the mean years in the initial (Y;) and trial 
work periods (Y,). Thus: 


I,= 


Such a measure recognizes the initial and 


These rankings, like others, present a gen- 
eral picture of greater stability in the white- 
collar and skilled labor classifications and 
more instability among the industrial work- 
ers of the semiskilled, unskilled, and do- 
mestic and personal service jobs.° 

Which is the better measure—the ranking 
by frequency and years spent in the secure 

9 It may be of interest to note that if the index 


of security is calculated without the initial period in- 
cluded, that is, 


Y, 

Y, 
the ranking of occupational levels is exactly in the 
order of the Edwards classification: professionals, 
4.6; proprietors, etc., 4.4; clerical, 4.1; skilled, 3.3; 
semiskilled, 1.5; unskilled, 1.9; domestic and per- 
sonal, 1.4 
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and insecure patterns of work sequence or 
the ranking by the number of years spent in 
the initial, trial, and stable work periods? 
The answer finally depends on the factors in 
a work history that the observer wishes to 
emphasize. In terms of the occupational ad- 
justment required by movement to and 
from trial and stable work periods, the classi- 
fication based on sequences is more signifi- 
cant; in sheer duration of time the index of 
security is the better guide. To be explicit, 


CLASSIFICATION INITIAL 
WORK PERIOD 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY AND OCCUPATIONAL SECURITY 
FOR EACH SOCIOECONOMIC GROUPING OF 

WORKERS 


A work history, as we have defined it, 
contains two elements; one is the amount of 
vertical mobility and the other is the amount 
of occupational stability and security. In or- 
der to examine the relationship between 
these two, we charted the changes in the 
initial, trial, and stable work periods against 


TRIAL AND STABLE 


WORK  DERIOD 


PROFESSIONAL + 


SCMI-DROFESSIONAL 


. 


OWNERS AND 
MANAGERS 


~ 
~ 


CLERICAL AND 
KINDRED WORKERS 


SKILLED 
WORKERS 


SEMI-SKILLED 
WORKERS 


WNSKILLED 
WORKERS 


Fic. 1.—Work history of an individual professional worker. ---- = Trial job move; —— = Stable 


job move. 


the index of security indicates that pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials are more 
stable and secure because they exhibit a 
longer period of stable work life relative to 
the initial and trial work periods. On the 
other hand, the sequence classification 
shows that professional and semiprofessional 
workers are most secure, not because they 
have the most years of stable work life, but 
because they experience a minimum amount 
of disruption after they have achieved a 
stable work period. More research is needed 
to estimate further the usefulness of these 
two measures 


the occupational levels in which these 
changes occurred. The result is a gridlike 
pattern revealing the vertical mobility of a 
worker in a given occupational grouping. An 
example of the charting for a single profes- 
sional worker is given in Figure r. 

R-19 began his work life with a part-time 
job as a soda-jerk in a drugstore. After fin- 
ishing college his first job was teaching. 
After a brief trial on this job, he entered 
into a partnership with his uncle as an auto 
dealer (proprietor). Within two years he was 
back in teaching, holding the first such job 
five years, and the second eight years—both 
stable jobs. 
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This chart portrays two kinds of changes: 
(a) changes in the tenure of work life as de- 
scribed by the initial, trial, and stable peri- 
ods and (5) changes in the occupational 
classification of the worker as he moves ver- 
tically on the grid. This graphic device may 
be employed to exhibit the work life of 
groups of workers in each occupational 
classification. The last job on which the 
worker is employed is always used as the 
criterion to place him in an occupational 
grouping. The charts selected for such occu- 
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specting the varied career patterns in each 
level. We shall comment only on the central 
tendencies. 

1. Figure 2 shows that professional work- 
ers start their initial work on many different 
levels but soon move to the professional 
level without much intervening experience in 
other occ. ations. Once they become pro- 
fessionals, only a few risk trying other jobs. 
Those that do usually have trials jobs in the 
proprietary and/or managerial occupations. 

2. The proprietors, managers, and offi- 


WHITIAL WORK DERIOD TRIAL AND STARLE WORK PERIOD 
mor 

NANG. 
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/ 

SHILL. Alli 
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DRS. 5 


Fic. 2.—Career patterns of professional workers 


pational groupings reveal modality patterns 
that distinguish the work histories of per- 
sons associated with different occupational 
levels. The career patterns for the majority 
of workers in each occupational level are re- 
produced in Figures 2-8. The 153 cases 
shown in the figures are those representing 
the modal patterns which were discovered 
by analyzing the fourteen types of secure 
and insecure work sequences associated with 
each occupational group within the total 
sample of 276 cases. The figures were pre- 
pared to show the central tendency which is 
reflected in these typical or modal patterns."® 

Many conclusions may be drawn from in- 

1° For further information regarding the selection 


of the modal cases see Miller and Form, op. cit., 
Table 4, p. 371: 


cials show histories of much vertical mobil- 
ity in the initial and trial periods, but also 
show stability in the stable period of their 
work lives. 

3. Clerical workers exhibit some vertical 
movement before reaching the clerical level 
but little movement thereafter. Only four of 
the twenty-two patterns jndicate a rise into 
the managerial class, and these were but 
brief excursions. 

4. The patterns for the skilled workers 
and foremen indicate that their work origins 
are largely in unskilled and semiskilled la- 
bor. When they become skilled workers and 
foremen, they achieve a high degree of sta- 
bility. 

5. The semiskilled workers display some 
vertical movement, for many of them have 
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had early jobs as personal and domestic 
service workers. Mobility above the semi- 
skilled level, once it is attained, is rather in- 
frequent. 

6. The immobility of the unskilled and 
domestic worker is pronounced. Many of 
them began their work lives in domestic and 
personal service jobs. Some moved to the 
unskilled labor classification and there re- 
mained; the others never budged from their 
original classification as domestic and per- 
sonal service workers. Both groups experi- 
enced many trial jobs and achieved only 
fleeting security. 

These findings open up as many questions 
as they answer. What are the social origins 
of workers in the occupational levels? What 
social forces influence or reflect their work 
histories? What social characteristics dis- 
tinguish the workers themselves? What 
changes in style of living accompany these 
work histories? How do workers adjust to 
job changes? These and other unanswered 
questions may become the research hypothe- 
ses for future work. Already, E. Witte Bakke 
has explored the social adjustments of the 
unemployed worker. C. Wright Mills is cur- 
rently investigating similar questions for the 
white-collar worker, while W. Lloyd Warner 
is analyzing the factory worker. As a step in 
this direction, we have sought to (a) exam- 
ine in a preliminary fashion the social ori- 
gins of workers in each occupational level 
and (bd) to relate background factors to 
career patterns typical of each group. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN TYPICAL CAREER 
PATTERNS AT DIFFERENT OCCU- 
PATIONAL LEVELS 


In a previous study the writers found that 
job histories have strong internal strains 
toward consistency. People do not at any 
stage of their careers wander aimlessly and 
accidentally from one occupational level to 
another, even though they may flounder 
from job to job. Once started on an occupa- 
tional level, a worker tends to remain at it. 


" [bid., pp. 367-68. 
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Davidson and Anderson report a similar 
finding. They suggest that this rigidity is 
institutional in character and that three 
forces are influential. They are property in- 
heritance, differences in occupational in- 
comes, and differences in occupational 
equipment, outlook, and culture. These have 
decisive bearing upon the ultimate occupa- 
tional attainments of the majority of chil- 
dren.” This hypothesis is in sharp contrast 
with the views of Taussig and Joslyn, who 
say: “As regards business leaders, they 
strongly suggest even if they do not prove, 
that lack of native ability rather than lack of 
opportunity is primarily responsible for the 
failure of lower occupational classes to be as 
well represented as the higher classes.’’3 
This paper does not attempt to prove or 
refute either of these interpretations. The 
aim, rather, is to describe the occupational 
history of the modal workers in each of the 
socioeconomic groupings and suggest how 
the histories in each level may be affected by 
differences in related variables, such as (1) 
the modal education of fathers, (2) the occu- 
pation of the fathers, and (3) the years of 
education attained by their sons and daugh- 
ters. Figures 9 and 10 summarize the social 
factors related to the two-generational oc- 
cupational career pattern for each level. 
Figure 9 presents the configurations for 
levels with high occupational security. The 
pattern for the modal professional person is 
interesting. The left side of the figure shows 
that such a worker’s father has eleven years 
of formal education, was a farm owner, busi- 
ness proprietor, manager, or official. His son 
or daughter received a four-year college edu- 
cation. After college the first job was direct- 


* Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., p. 103. 


"3 F. Ward Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American 
Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), 
p. 264. Arthur W. Kornhauser says: “A tendency 
must exist for the upper socio-economic groups to 
receive more than a chance number of persons of 
superior native intelligence and for the lower groups 
to receive a disproportionate number of persons of 
lower native ability” (see his “Analysis of ‘Class’ 
Structure of Contemporary American Society— 
Psychological Bases of Class Divisions,” in Indus- 
trial Conflict (New York: Cordon Co., 1939], p. 213). 
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ly in the professional or semiprofessional 
level. After a trial period of four years the 
worker enjoyed an average of 18.5 years of 
stable work life, holding three jobs during 
that time. All these jobs were on the profes- 
sional level, and all were held, of course, for 
three years or more. 

The managers, proprietors, and officials 
have fathers who were in the same occupa- 
tional group. The fathers graduated from 
elementary school and gave their sons or 
daughters an average of one to two years of 
college education. The active work life of the 
children began on the clerical level and after 
a five-year trial period, they became pro- 
prietors or managers. During the twenty- 
two years of stable work life, they held just 
two different jobs. 

The clerical and kindred workers have 
fathers in the skilled trades whose education 
was of elementary-school level. The sons and 
daughters had a year of college education. 
Their entrance into the trial period was on a 
clerical job. Two jobs lasting 4.6 years led 
to a stable period, lasting 18.7 years, during 
which two jobs were held. 

Skilled workers and foremen reveal a his- 
tory which often begins on the semiskilled 
level (Fig. 9). After three jobs and 6.2 years 
of trial as a semiskilled worker, attainment 
of a skilled job usually fixes the worker in 
that classification without further change. 
The modal pattern shows 20.5 years of sta- 
ble work life on a single job. The fathers of 
such workers had an elementary-school edu- 
cation and were themselves skilled workers. 
The sons or daughters have enjoyed over 
three years of high-school training. 

Semiskilled workers, who constitute the 
greater proportion of manual workers in 
American industry, have backgrounds very 
similar to skilled workers. However, the 
work histories themselves are much differ- 
ent. The semiskilled work life is largely 
marked by trial job experiences. In a span of 
17.3 years six jobs are held, only one of which 
lasts three years or more. 

Unskilled workers repeat very closely the 
background and work pattern of the semi- 
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skilled workers.'* Domestic and personal 
service workers reveal backgrounds of less 
education, with fathers’ occupation speci- 
fied as semiskilled (Fig. 10). The work life of 
domestic and personal service workers is 
shown to consist of repeated trials without 
any period of stable work life." 

These modal patterns, it must be remem- 
bered, express the history of a large segment 
but not all the workers in any one of the 
classifications. Many of the variations may 
be examined by referring back to the charts 
showing the work histories of each group of 
workers (Figs. 2-8). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two-hundred and seventy-six cases of 
work histories were gathered in Ohio to 
match the occupational distribution by sex 
and age of the gainfully employed popula- 
tion of Ohio. These work histories were ex- 
amined to find patterns of secure and inse- 
cure occupational life. One hundred and fifty- 
three cases identified as modal patterns were 
analyzed on specially designed grid charts 
showing horizontal and vertical occupational 
mobility. Modal career patterns for high and 
low security occupational levels were de- 
lineated to show the relation of fathers’ edu- 
cation, fathers’ occupation, and the work- 
ers’ education to the subsequent work his- 
tories. 

The conclusions of this study may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Occupational security is associated with the 
white-collar workers, skilled workers, and 
foremen. Occupational insecurity is associ- 
ated with semiskilled, unskilled, and the 
domestic and personal service workers. 

. Once started on an occupational level, a 
worker tends to remain on that level. 

3. There is an association of the social back- 

ground of a worker with his subsequent 
occupational history. 


N 


The differences in education of fathers of 
manual workers is probably smaller than actual 
figures show. Respondents were reluctant to specify 
fathers’ education in “grade school.” 


8 Cf. Davidson and Anderson, op. cit., pp. 103- 
13. 
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a) There is a strong tendency for the chil- 
dren of white-collar persons to inherit 
their father’s occupation or climb above 
it. Children of manual workers ipherit 
their father’s occupation or fall below it. 
Above the manual level the higher the 
education of the father the greater are the 
chances for the children to experience oc- 
cupational and educational upward mo- 
bility. 

White-collar and skilled workers seem to 
provide their children background con- 
ducive to better adjustments and greater 
security in their future occupational his- 
tories. The reverse tends to be true for 
other manual workers. 


b 


FUTURE RESEARCH 


Several questions concerning this area of 
study may be raised as suggestions for fu- 
ture research. 

1. Are socioeconomic groupings meaning- 
ful social classifications? Is the range within 
them so large as to invalidate comparisons 
between levels? 


2. How does income change with occu- 
pational mobility? Are differences in secu- 
rity and insecurity job-patterns accompan- 
ied by income changes? 

3. Would larger and better samples of a 
regional type change the essential conclu- 
sions reached? 

4. How are the occupational career pat- 
terns of different levels affected by economic 
cycles and other social change? 

5. What are the social psychological con- 
comitants of security-insecurity job pat- 
terns? For example, do the levels differ in the 
amount and type of community participa- 
tion?** What kind of social adjustments ac- 
company work periods and changes in work 
periods? 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
AND 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The authors’ data strongly suggest a direct 
linear relationship between high occupational level 
and high community participation. 
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THE STRATEGY OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


GEORGE C. HOMANS 


ABSTRACT 


Industrial sociology needs more than one set of methods. So far, field work has been dominated by ob- 
servation and the nondirective interview, and methodologica! thinking has been preoccupied with discovery, 
social organization, and the conceptual social system. In the future there should be greater insistence on 


quantitative methods and analytical concepts. 


People who write about methodology 
often forget that it is a matter of strategy, 
not of morals. There are neither good nor 
bad methods but only methods that are 
more or less effective under particular cir- 
cumstances in reaching objectives on the 
way to a distant goa]. For this reason a gen- 
eral, in science as in warfare, is lost if his 
thinking is rigid. He must be a master of 
timing ; what has served him well in the past 
may get in his way now. He must have more 
than one weapon in his armory and know 
when to change one for another. 

In this spirit I propose to consider not 
just the methods but the strategy of indus- 
trial sociology: what its goal is; how the 
campaign has gone so far; what ideas and 
methods have been followed and why; what 
changes in ideas and methods will probably 
be necessary in the future. I emphasize both 
ideas and methods. Our present difficulties 
may spring from our not having examined 
carefully enough the relation between the 
two. 

There can be only one final goal for indus- 
trial sociology as for sociology at large—a 
system of equations which defines the rela- 
tions between variables, time being one, and 
by means of which it is possible to predict 
the changing behavior of single human 
groups and account for the differences be- 
tween groups.' If we had such a system of 
equations, the similarities and differences 
between groups would not be statistical. 
There would be neither “exceptional” 


* For a discussion of the general problem see V. 
Pareto, Traité de sociologie générale (Paris: Payot, 
1917), § 2022, n. 1. 


groups nor “‘random”’ variations in group 
characteristics but only different solutions 
of the system of equations.? 

It is quite likely that this goal cannot be 
reached; that we cannot get the necessary 
quantitative data and do not have the math- 
ematical tools for dealing with them if we 
did. Yet a lesser goal is no more conceivable 
for sociology than it is for other sciences. 
This is our maximum objective. As prudent 
strategists we shall no doubt also have a 
minimum one and be satisfied to reach it. 
But, if we do not try for the most, we shall 
not get even the least. 

So far as he is trying to reach the maxi- 
mum objective, an industrial sociologist is 
not just an expert on industrial organiza- 
tion; he is an expert on human organization. 
There is a difference. Does he warm his heart 
at the uniqueness of the field? Then he is no 
industrial sociologist as I shall use the term. 
Does he, on the other hand, take the fact 
that he works in industry as an incident and 
ask himself always what group life in indus- 
try has in common with group life every- 
where? Does he draw no line between indus- 
trial and family sociology, between rural and 
urban sociology, and recognize that, unless 
methods are devised by which an industrial 
group and a farm family are no longer treat- 
ed as different in kind, the study of neither 
will advance much further? Then he is an 
industrial sociologist because he is a plain 

* Kurt Lewin makes this point in a paper that 
bears strongly on the present topic, ““The Conflict 
between Aristotelian and Galileian Modes of 
Thought in Contemporary Psychology,” A Dynamic 


Theory of Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935), p. 23. 
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sociologist first. Of course, he will work long 
and hard in factories in intimate contact 
with workingmen, and he will act as con- 
sultant to industrial executives. This is his 
job. But his skill here will develop only if 
he holds to his high purpose: fundamental 
research on the characteristics of human 
groups. 

What the strategy of industrial sociology 
has been in the past can be brought out by 
examining some of the broad differences in 
behavior between certain industrial sociolo- 
gists, on the one hand, and certain social 
psychologists, on the other. I am interested 
in the kinds of behavior the two groups take 
for granted when they are in their shirt 
sleeves and not in what they say when they 
are trying to be precise and careful. The 
traits of each group make up a syndrome: 
they are all related. No doubt it is easy to 
make the differences too sharp; to state is to 
overstate. And they are getting significantly 
smaller. But at the beginning and to estab- 
lish a talking-point, I can afford to be crude. 

I speak of certain social psychologists and 
industrial sociologists. I do not mean every 
man in these groups. For the purposes of this 
paper, and these alone, social psychologists 
are experimentalists, attitude scalers, and 
public opinion pollers. The activities differ 
and yet have something in common. In the 
same way, the industrial sociologists de- 
scribed here are the men trained in the tra- 
ditions of Elton Mayo and the Western 
Electric research. No prejudice is‘implied in 
this choice; I cannot make the contrast I 
want unless I narrow the field. 

A study of the differences between the 
two groups serves a minor as well as a major 
purpose. Industrial sociologists, faced with 
the rising prestige of the social psychologists, 
are in danger of losing morale. They know 
that their methods are considered sloppy by 
some of their colleagues in social science, and 
they begin to wonder whether they picked 
up the methods by chance, as an accident of 
working in a particular field, or adopted 
them as a logical move in a grand strategy. 
They need reassurance that it was not an 
accident. 
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At any rate, the chief observed differences 
of behavior are the following. 

1. Industrial sociologists are always 
working in the “field”; social psychologists 
less often so. This is one of the great glories 
of industrial sociology. Some social scien- 
tists will do any mad thing rather than 
study men at firsthand in their natural sur- 
roundings. An industrial sociologist is ready 
to study human behavior instead of the vari- 
ous statistical results of human behavior, 
and he is rewarded with trouble. The prob- 
lem of establishing and maintaining the kind 
of relation with his subjects without which 
he cannot begin to do his job is always para- 
mount with him. The interviewer for a poll, 
as he rings the next doorbell, is faced with 
no such task. For the industrial sociologist, 
moreover, it is not just a question of doing 
his job but of what job he is going to do. 
Will he try to get what he wants from the 
field, or will he take what the field is willing 
to offer? The social psychologist assumes 
that there is a difference between the two; 
the industrial sociologist, that there is none, 
that the things he demands are just the 
things that the field, sooner or later, will 
supply. Opinion surveyors often find that 
“questions which appear satisfactory when 
they are written turn out to be too difficult 
or ambiguous, or they unexpectedly set off 
irrelevant trains of thought on the part of 
the respondents.’ An industrial sociologist 
assumes that nothing is irrelevant; that 
everything in time fits into a context. So 
doing, he is making a virtue of necessity, for 
his willingness to welcome whatever comes 
along makes it possible for him to maintain 
his relations with people. He is not pressing 
them for anything. 

2. Industrial sociologists are likely to use 
the methods of participant observation and 
nondirective interviewing; social psycholo- 
gists, the classic controlled experiment and 
the questionnaire. The industrial sociologist 
must always be thinking how to keep up 


3 E. E. Maccoby and R. R. Holt, “How Surveys 
Are Made,” in T. M. Newcomb, E. L. Hartley, e¢ al. 
(eds.), Readings in Social Psychology (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947), p. 580. 
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good relations with his subjects over long pe- 
riods of time. It is no wonder that he finds 
that participant observation and nondirec- 
tive interviewing are the best methods he 
can use, at least in the beginning. They 
meet the conditions he has set for himself. 
But, if they are positive helps in maintain- 
ing relations, they also have implications for 
the kind of data he collects and the way he 
uses the data. Working with these methods 
in a factory—and the same thing holds for a 
community study—he will get information 
in scraps on a whole series of topics. It is 
simply not economical to stick to one and 
neglect the others. Think what he would 
waste! He must have a set of mental pigeon- 
holes and accumulate matter slowly in each 
one. His hypotheses are tested by the ac- 
cumulation. 

The social psychologist, on the other 
hand, is, even when in the field, working for 
only a short time with any one subject or 
group, and he wants only certain definite 
kinds of information from them. For these 
and other reasons which we shall go into 
later, his methods must be different. Never- 
theless, the two approaches are beginning to 
converge. The social psychologist’s “open- 
ended”’ interview is an example; another is 
the practice of pretesting questionnaires in 
interviews that are much less fully directed. 
For their part, sociologists have used experi- 
ment in industry. But the differences in em- 
phasis remain. 

3. Industrial sociologists are always 
studying social organization; social psychol- 
ogists less often so. For instance, social psy- 
chologists, concerned as they are with sta- 
tistical reliability, try to get their data from 
a standardized sample of a population. I am 
quite sure that sampling methods can be 
used in studying social organization. The 
problem does not lie in sampling itself but in 
the way the sample is set up. In practice the 
poller standardizes his sample in such mat- 
ters as age, sex, income, occupation, marital 
status, and religious affiliation, that is to say 
in the matters on which he can get informa- 
tion from the census. Some of these are 
causes or results of organization, but they 


are not organization. The poller studies pop- 
ulations and can get many interesting re- 
sults by doing so. But the industrial or com- 
munity sociologist wants to study groups. 
He can do much with sampling methods, 
provided that the sample is based on infor- 
mation other than that which the census and 
similar sources provide. Suppose, in a study 
of opinion in a neighborhood, we inter- 
viewed members of every tenth family in 
each street or a certain number of families 
in every income class. This would be a char- 
acteristic, though simplified, modern sam- 
pling procedure. But suppose that, instead, 
we worked out first the groups in the neigh- 
borhood whose members often visit one an- 
other, and then interviewed a certain num- 
ber of people in each group. Our sample 
could still be made statistically reliable, and 
it would have the advantage of showing us 
the relation, if any existed, between opinion 
and everyday social interaction in the neigh- 
borhood. This the more conventional sample 
might or might not do—we could not be 
sure. Of course, we should not go to work in 
this way unless we were interested in the re- 
lation between opinion and social interac- 
tion. But this is just the kind of question 
that industrial sociologists are interested in, 
and it is well to recognize that conventional 
sampling cannot help them answer it. The 
information on which the new sampling 
must be based cannot be got from the census 
or, in industry, from the usual personnel 
data. It can be got only by methods seldom 
used by pollers. For reasons of this kind, I 
believe that in many of the fields of social 
science progress in the future will come 
through using several different methods to- 
gether. 

Accumulating material on many topics, 
as, he must when working in the field with 
his special methods, the industrial sociolo- 
gist finds that his intellectual illumination 
comes from relating the different topics to 
one another. For him there is nothing that 
exists in itself; there are only relations be- 
tween things. When we speak of social or- 
ganization, we mean this fact of relatedness. 
Suppose a sociologist goes to southern Cali- 
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fornia to study prejudice toward Japanese- 
Americans. He will not be able to study prej- 
udice alone. If he uses the methods already 
mentioned, he will find that, whether he 
likes it or not, he is studying a society in 
which prejudice is only one element. He will 
also find that his illumination on the sub- 
ject of prejudice itself comes from relating 
it to other aspects of the daily life of the 
community. This the social psychologist has 
a hard time seeing, not because he is a boob 
—he is anything but that—but because his 
experience has been different. He is used to 
“fixing” things so that people will talk on 
some one topic such as prejudice. Recently, 
in the study of influence, the two ap- 
proaches—that of the social psychologist 
and that of the industrial or community 
sociologist—are beginning to come together, 
as they are in other ways.‘ For the study of 
influence is the study of how opinion gets to 
be what it is: the relation of opinion to other 
aspects of social organization. 

This preoccupation with organization ex- 
plains why an industrial sociologist is likely 
to study the single instance, or case, in con- 
trast with the social psychologist, who 
wants many instances, the more the better. 
In the laboratory and in the field, the latter 
wants to get a sample large enough to give 
him significant quantitative results. The 
former is not worried about the size of his 
sample, because he is, as we shall see, not 
much worried about proof, but his chief rea- 
son for focusing on the “‘case” is of another 
kind. He feels that the study of organization 
in general is best begun by the study of some 
one organization: a group or plant. Of course 
I have used the word “instance” ambiguous- 
ly. The instance that the industrial sociolo- 
gist has in mind is the single group. He does 
not rule out a population of many observa- 
tions of the group. 

4. Industrial sociologists are concerned 
with discovery more than with proof. It is 
true that preoccupation with proof can have 
strange results. It affects the choice of ques- 


4See P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gau- 
det, The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan, & 
Pierce, 1944). 


tions to be studied. Investigators seize on 
hypotheses just because they can be given 
quantitative demonstration, although a 
problem does not become more significant 
by being easy to handle elegantly. We should 
make what is important mathematical and 
not what is mathematical important. Never- 
theless, the criticism that industrial sociolo- 
gists are too little concerned with rigorous 
demonstration is often well taken. They 
could do much more, even with the proto- 
cols of nondirective interviews, in the way of 
quantitative analysis. They should be more 
aware of mathematics, though not neces- 
sarily the mathematics of statistics alone. 
The fact is that they are much stronger on 
insight into the many factors of their prob- 
lems than they are on demonstrating be- 
yond doubt the precise influence of these 
factors. But here I touch on one of the 
philosophical differences between industrial 
sociology and social psychology, and I must 
go more slowly. 

Modern industrial sociology starts with 
the Relay Assembly Test Room at the Haw- 
thorne Plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Whatever else this experiment proved 
—if you dignify it with the name of experi- 
ment—it proved at least that other kinds of 
things besides the physical conditions of 
work can affect the output of a group of 
girls. Proving this was proving something. 
Yet I sense in some of my colleagues a feel- 
ing that the experiment was somehow 
wrong: it should not have happened. The 
sample was not large enough for statistical 
reliability, or an insufficient analysis of the 
figures was made, or nobody calculated the 
residual variance. After all, it must be pos- 
sible to show a relation between rest pauses 
and output, if only the other factors affect- 
ing output are adequately controlled. 

It depends on what you want of an ex- 
periment and when you want it. Social psy- 
chologists are preoccupied with demon- 
strating the relation between two variables 
when the other variables that come into the 
concrete phenomenon are controlled. If pos- 
sible, the control is built into the setup of 
the experiment. Individuals may be selected 
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who are alike in one or more ways. But, be- 
yond a certain point, the control must be 
statistical ; if enough instances are taken, the 
effects of other variables can be treated at 
random. 

But this is not the only thing that one 
may ask of an experiment, nor always the 
most important. One may also ask for il- 
lumination. This idea that there is only one 
way of going to work will be the ruin of our 
science. I have no doubt that a new experi- 
ment can be designed that will show a rela- 
tion between rest pauses and output, other 
variables controlled. Perhaps it has already 
been designed and carried through. But I 
doubt if this could have been done before 
we had some idea what the variables to be 
controlled are. Some of them were revealed 
by the very Relay Assembly Test Room ex- 
periment that my colleagues feel was im- 
properly designed. (Of course there are peo- 
ple who now say that they knew of the pres- 
ence of these variables all the time, but there 
is no evidence in the experimentation be- 
fore the Hawthorne studies that they took 
them into practical account.) If, moreover, 
in the interests of greater “control,” the ex- 
periment had been designed differently—if, 
for instance, a larger number of girls had 
been included—it is not hard to believe that 
some of the group effects revealed by the ex- 
periment would have been obscured. I do 
not say that it was planned to produce these 
effects, but it did so just the same, and 
Mayo was the kind of man who could 
make his mistakes work for him. He did not 
have a single hypothesis and give up when 
he could not prove it. He was flexible, and 
flexibility is the mark of the strategist. 

In short, if you are at an early stage in the 
development of a science and want to dis- 
cover what the main factors are that come 
into a phenomenon, you welcome experi- 
ments like the Relay Assembly Test Room. 
These I call experiments of light. If you are at 
a late stage in the development of a science 
and want to know the relation between two 
variables, you welcome controlled experi- 
ments. These I call experiments of proof. 
The first suggest something new; the second 


demonstrate what you are already pretty 
sure of. I fail to see why one is more “‘scien- 
tific’ than the other. The idea that the con- 
trolled experiment is the only method comes, 
I think, from the seventeenth century. 
When the first great advances in physical 
science were then being made, the configura- 
tions studied could be treated as if they in- 
volved only a small number of variables. 
Only in the last fifty years have we begun to 
tackle complicated problems, and we have 
only just begun to ask whether a single 
method is still adequate for success. 

5. Social psychologists are concerned 
with a single hypothesis or topic at a time; 
industrial sociologists with a social system. 
With this admitted overstatement, I think 
that I am getting close to the heart of the 
differences between the two. Working in the 
field, where he has to take information as it 
comes, using methods that will help him get 
it on these terms, preoccupied intellectually 
with the large number of factors that come 
into the phenomena, the industrial sociolo- 
gist accumulates material on many topics 
simultaneously. He finds also that his en- 
lightenment comes from relating these topics 
to one another, from discovering the facts 
of social organization. In these circum- 
stances it is no wonder that he is preoccu- 
pied with a conceptual scheme, that is, not 
just the concrete social system but the con- 
ceptual social system. It provides him with 
the mental pigeonholes he needs and some 
notion of the relations between the materials 
in them, and it will help him to new discov- 
ery if he does not let it altogether master his 
thinking. 

To illustrate: A colleague suggested that 
we study the effects of the various wage-in- 
centive plans in American factories. To what 
extent do they increase output, efficiency, 
and worker satisfaction? He had in mind 
getting whatever quantitative data were 
available from a large number of plants on 
such matters as output, costs, efficiency, 
composition of work force, absenteeism, etc., 
and seeing whether any of these items could 
be correlated with variations in incentive 
payment plans. He assumed that the sample 
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would have to be relatively large to make 
the results reliable. 

The colleague was not familiar with the 
field. The industrial sociologists I know 
would hardly have considered making such a 
study. But we havea right to ask why. A de- 
cision that is a matter of feeling must sooner 
or later be defended. In this case it would 
not be based on the judgment that my col- 
league’s plan would not get anywhere; it 
might get quite far. The real problem, like 
most strategic problems, is one of economy. 
With what methods can one probably get 
most for the effort expended? The most su- 
perficial in-plant studies have taught the in- 
dustrial sociologist that incentive payment 
plans almost never work in the way they are 
supposed to work and that it is often hard to 
be sure just what effects they do have. Read 
even the published material on such well- 
known wartime plants as Jack and Heintz 
and Lincoln Electric and learn what very 
different combinations of wage plans, work- 
ing conditions, and administrative practices 
can provide high satisfactions for certain 
kinds of workers, at certain times, and under 
certain conditions. Not any single factor but 
a large number in balance make the differ- 
ence between satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion. Finally, the statistics that are readily 
available, the kind that my colleague would 
have to work with if he were studying 
enough plants to make his sample a good one 
from his point of view, simply do not bear 
on what in-plant research shows to be de- 
cisive. The question is, then, whether more 
enlightenment is achieved by getting, for a 
few plants, some crude notion of the balance 
of many factors than by getting, for many 
plants, the correlations of a few factors, not 
necessarily the most important. 

The final goal we have set ourselves is the 
system of equations that describes the be- 
havior of many different groups. Social psy- 
chologists, like the colleague I have men- 
tioned, want to approach the problem by 
establishing, one by one, the single equations 
as they apply to many different groups. In- 
dustrial sociologists want to approach it by 
establishing the solutions of the system of 


equations in successive single groups. At the 
risk of overstating, it might be said that the 
former works on the single equation in 
many groups; the latter on the system of 
equations in the single group. 

The choice of approaches is again, I sus- 
pect, a matter of strategy. Which one is 
likely to yield greater results for a given 
amount of effort under particular circum- 
stances? We do not know, but the impor- 
tant point is that a choice is possible. There 
is more than one way. 

It may be that the industrial sociologist’s 
way is not always bad strategy. Remember 
Pareto’s dictum: “It is only the knowledge, 
even if very vague, very imperfect, of the 
system of equations that allows us to have 
any knowledge of the relations [between the 
factors A, B, C,..., that come into the 
phenomena] and of their evolution. Most au- 
thors do not take any account of it, and even 
ignore its existence, but that does not pre- 
vent their train of thought from having this 
system as a premise, even if they are not 
aware of the fact.” Pareto had plenty of 
experience, in economics and sociology, with 
the problems of systems. 

At any rate, the methods and ideas of in- 
dustrial sociology are not chance products. 
They are consistent with a certain kind of 
approach to the general problem, and they 
are mutually consistent: they themselves 
form a system. They have a rationale as 
part of a grand strategy. 

This is the stage that industrial sociology 
has reached at the present time: identifica- 
tion of the variables and some rough notion 
of their relations in particular cases. Now a 
new stage opens that demands new methods, 
and in it we are not going to make progress 
unless we are again ready to be flexible. The 
adepts of the controlled experiment are not 
the only people that may be rigid. The 
clinicians run the same risk. In the future it 
will not be enough to be a sensitive soul, 
who has a feeling for the “total situation.” 
What, in detail, is the nature of the total- 
ness? It will not be enough to emphasize the 
“social” factors at the expense of the ‘‘eco- 


5 Op. cit., § 2022, n. 1. 
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nomic.” As I watch industrial sociologists, 
I think I see that they are beginning to dis- 
cover, in each new situation, the same kinds 
of things over and over again. They need 
procedures that will give them something on 
which they can build, so that they will not 
find themselves beginning at the beginning 
every time. Continuing to collect “‘cases’’ 
will lead only to boredom unless there are 
specific methods by which cases can be 
shown to differ in the degree they possess 
the things that appear in each case. 

This is as much as to say that the indus- 
trial sociologist, on his way to the ultimate 
goal, will move from a study of the social 
system as it is exemplified in single groups 
toward a study of the system as it is exempli- 
fied in many groups, including groups 
changing in time, just as the social psychol- 
ogist will move from a study of single equa- 
tions toward a study of a system of equa- 
tions. The methods and ideas of the two will 
converge as they approach the goal from 
different directions. For the industrial sociol- 
ogist this means that his methods must be- 
come more quantitative. If the differences 
between solutions of the social system are 
differences in the values of variables present 
in all, he must have means, however crude, 
of measuring the values. He must have 
methods of measuring aspects of nonverbal 
as well as verbal behavior. They must also 
be comparable from group to group. The 
physicist was able to make progress when he 
could, for instance, measure pressure in one 
thermodynamic system by the same method 
as he measured it in another. when the 
measures were quantitative, and when he 
could show that pressure, so measured, var- 
ied with volume and temperature.® On the 
other hand, a new insistence on quantitative 
methods does not mean that the industrial 
sociologist will necessarily turn to the classic 
controlled experiment. I can conceive that 
he might make most progress, at least in the 

*See C. M. Arensberg, “Industry and the Com- 
munity,” in S. D. Hoslett (ed.), Human Factors in 
Management, p. 292. This paper, reprinted from 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 1-12, 


is, like the Lewin paper cited above, one of the most 
important papers bearing on the present subject. 


beginning of the new stage, by making ex- 
periments in which he changed, or was able 
to follow a change in, one aspect of an in- 
dustrial group and then watched how all the 
other aspects changed. I only insist that he 
should try to measure the changes. 

Modern physics has recognized the close 
and mutual relation between methods and 
concepts. A careful criticism of our methods 
of measuring space and time led to changes 
in our ideas of space and time. In somewhat 
the same way, a criticism of our methods in 
industrial sociology leads to a criticism of 
our concepts, and vice versa. As our methods 
become more quantitative and more com- 
parable from group to group, so our con- 
cepts will become more analytical. At the 
moment they are hopelessly taxonomic, like 
caste and class, or composite, like status. 

Let us examine the case of status, a word 
that is certainly often heard in the discus- 
sions of industrial sociologists. I call the 
concept composite, because as it is ordinari- 
ly used it includes most of the following sub- 
concepts: (@) position in a system of com- 
munication or interaction; (6) work actually 
done by a person in that position; (c) evalua- 
tion of the position and of the person oc- 
cupying it (high or low status) ; (d) a verbal 
description of the behavior proper to a per- 
son occupying the position (usually called 
the role) ; and (e) some notion that departure 
from the proper behavior would bring some 
form of punishment. Thus the idea of status 
includes the ideas of position, interaction, 
activity, sentiment, ideology, and control. Now 
if we examine what we actually do when we 
determine and describe a person’s status, we 
shall find that we state the facts under sev- 
eral of the subconcepts. We do not observe 
status directly; we do observe interactions, 
activities, verbal descriptions of proper 
forms of behavior, etc. Moreover, when we 
talk about changes in status, we are in fact 
talking about changes in interactions, ac- 
tivities, and the rest. What is much more 
important, if we think of status as a unitary 
concept, we prevent ourselves from seeing 
that, for instance, as activities change, so do 
interactions and sentiments. We prevent 
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ourselves from seeing the relations between 
variables. Status is, in fact, a second-order 
abstraction. The analytical concepts that 
we need will come, at first, from the first- 
order abstractions, that is, from the concepts 
that are names for classes of direct observa- 
tions of behavior. And the clear recognition 
that these are in fact the things we observe 
will encourage us to develop better methods 
of observing them. It will encourage us, 
above all, to make our methods more fully 
quantitative. 

What, then, is the use of status? It has, I 
think, little use in the study of small groups, 
from which a great deal of our progress will 
come, but much, on the contrary, in the kind 
of study of societies as wholes that Talcott 
Parsons makes. Where a fine-grained anal- 
ysis is impossible, status sums up compactly 
a large number of facts. Of course, I am tak- 
ing status as only one illustration. A full dis- 
cussion of taxonomic, composite, and ana- 


lytical concepts would require a book in 
itself.7 

Let industrial sociology, then, remain true 
to its founders by its insistence on intimate, 
firsthand acquaintance with the facts in the 
field, by its eagerness to discover all the fac- 
tors that may have a bearing on the phe- 
nomena, and by its awareness of the total 
situation. But let it never be complacent, 
never satisfied, that these excellences are 
enough. Let it prepare to make a dynamic 
study of varied and changing configurations 
by developing its quantitative measures of 
important variables and by refining its ana- 
lytical concepts. Then, if it keeps flexible 
too, it will be equipped at all points for 
grand strategy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


7 Some further ideas on the subject will be found 
in G. C. Homans, “A Conceptual Scheme for the 
Study of Social Organization,” American Sociological 
Review, XII (1947), 13-26. 
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THE LABOR FORCE AND GAINFUL WORKERS—CONCEPT, 
MEASUREMENT, AND COMPARABILITY 


PHILIP M. HAUSER 


ABSTRACT 


Statistics for all “gainful workers” in the United States were reported in the decennial census from 1870 to 
1930. In the 1940 census the “labor force’’ concept was adopted in lieu of the “gainful worker” approach, 
and simultaneously a monthly sample series of statistics on the “labor force” was initiated. The change in 
concept from “gainful worker” to “labor force’ and in methods of measurement within the framework of 
each concept affect the comparability of the data. Several splices have been effected, however, within 
the “gainful worker’’ series, within the “labor force”’ series, and between the series which permit analysis of 
changes and trends in the size and composition of the nation’s labor supply. 


In September, 1948, there were 63.6 mil- 
lion persons in the labor force of the United 
States. Of these persons, 62.2 million were 
in the civilian labor force and the remainder 
in the armed forces. In the civilian labor 
force, 60.3 million persons were employed, 
and 1.9 million persons, or 3 per cent, were 
unemployed. About 58 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the nation fourteen years of age and 
over were workers, while the remaining 42 
per cent were keeping house, or in school, or 
for other reasons were not in the labor force. 

The labor force in September was made 
up of 44.1 million men and 18.1 million 
women, about 85 per cent of all civilian non- 
institutional males and 30 per cent of the 
noninstitutional females fourteen years of 
age and over. In the white population, 84 
per cent of the males and 31 per cent of the 
females fourteen years old and over were in 
the labor force; in the nonwhite population, 
labor-force participation rates were about 
86 per cent for males and 48 per cent for 
females. 

The source of these data is a canvass of 
a small scientific sample of about 25,000 
households selected to represent all non- 
institutional households in the United 
States—in effect a sample census of the 
population of the United States, which is 
conducted every month in the week con- 
taining the eighth day of the month. The 
results of this population canvass are pub- 
lished in a monthly report on the labor 
force, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


usually within three weeks of the canvass, 
and in various series of general population 
releases.! 

The data cited are but a small part of the 
labor-force statistics available from this 
monthly survey. Additional information is 
released on the composition of the employed 
and unemployed, including such items as 
sex, color, age, broad industry groups, major 
occupation groups, hours worked, duration 
of unemployment, and cross-tabulations of 
various of these characteristics. 

_Monthly data on the labor force have 
been available for the nation as a whole 
since the Sixteenth Census reports on the 
labor force for March, 1940.? Prior to that, 
statistics on all “‘gainfully occupied” persons 
were collected in conjunction with the de- 
cennial census of population since 1870. 
Thus, at least two series of data are avail- 
able on the nation’s total labor supply— 
that available decennially from 1870 through 
1930 for “gainful workers” and that avail- 
able in the 1940 census and monthly since 
that time for the “labor force.” 

Unfortunately, the available data are not 


«See Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, “Labor Force,” 
No. 75 (October 8, 1948), p. 57. For lists of publica- 
tions see Census Publications, Catalog and Subject 
Guide, issued quarterly and annually, and List of 
Publications Issued, available monthly from the 
Bureau of the Census. 


2 The monthly series was initiated by the Works 
Progress Administration and transferred to the 
Bureau of the Census in August, 1942. 
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comparable either for “gainful workers” 
from census to census, for the “labor force” 
since 1940, or as between “gainful workers” 
and the “labor force.” Changes in concept, 
in methods of measurement, or in sampling 
technique have introduced discontinuities 
into the statistics. They cannot be used, 
~—without adjustment, for the measurement 
of change or for the analysis of trends either 
within each of these series or between the 
series. The “gainful worker” and “labor 
' force” data, however, can be adjusted for 
comparability, and several revisions of the 
series are available in comparable form. The 
need for, and the nature of, the adjustments 
and an understanding of the differences in 
the revised series which have been prepared 
can be better understood through an analy- 
sis of the basic concepts and of the problems 
of measurement involved. 


THE CONCEPTS OF “‘GAINFUL WORKER” 
AND “‘LABOR FORCE” 


The first attempt to measure the working 
population of the United States was made in 
the Fourth Census in 1820. Even prior to 
this census, however, there was consider- 
able interest in information about the work- 
ers of the country as evidenced, among other 
things, by a memorial of the American 
Philosophical Society, signed by its presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, to the Senate of the 
United States during congressional consid- 
eration of the plans for the Second Census 
of the United States in 1800.’ In the census 
of 1820, an inquiry was included for the first 
time on the number of persons, including 
slaves, in each family engaged in three 
classes of occupations, namely, agricultural, 
commerce, and manufacturing. Obviously, 
this question did not provide a count of all 
workers in the United States, but even it 
was omitted in the census of 1830. The cen- 
sus of 1840 included a question calling for 
the number of persons in each family en- 
gaged in a longer list of specified occupa- 


3 Carrol D. Wright and William C. Hunt, History 
and Growth of the United States Census, 1790-1890 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1900), p. T9. 
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tions which also failed to cover all occupa- 
tions. In 1850 the inquiry, for the first time, 
called for a specific return of every “profes- 
sion, occupation or trade” but restricted the 
question to free males over fifteen years old, 
omitting females and slaves. In the census 
of 1860 the return of “profession, occupa- 
tion or trade” was required of all free per- 
sons fifteen years old and over. It was not 
until 1870 that the occupation inquiry ap- 
plied to all persons in the population, and 
in this census instructions to the enumera- 
tors were elaborated to get specific and de- 
tailed occupational returns.‘ 

Although important modifications in pro- 
cedures and methods of measurement were 
introduced in later censuses of workers, es- 
pecially in 1910,5 the concept employed in 
the census of 1870 set the pattern for meas- 
uring the workers of the United States in 
subsequent census until 1940. This is the 
concept of the “gainful worker.” 

Under the concept of “gainful worker’’ | 
all persons, usually above a specified age 
limit (e.g., ten years in 1930), who reported 
a “gainful occupation” in the census were 
counted as workers. The instructions to 
enumerators in the 1930 census, for ex- 
ample, in regard to the occupation inquiry 
read as follows: 


The entry should be either (1.) the gainful 
occupation pursued... ; or (2.) mone (that is, 
no gainful occupation). ... A “gainful occupa- 
tion’ in Census usage is an occupation by which 
the person who pursues it earns money, or 
money equivalent, or in which he assists in the 
production of marketable goods.® 


In general, this concept, “gainful work- 
er,” included all persons who usually worked 
at gainful labor. There was no clear-cut time 


4 See ibid. for schedules and instructions and his- 
torical accounts of United States censuses prior to 
TgOo. 


5 See Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupational 
Statistics for the U.S., 1870-1940 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1943), chap. 8. 


6 Fifteenth Census of the United States: Popula- 
tion, Vol. V: General Report on Occupations (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1933), 
Pp. 20. 
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reference involved in the inquiry or the re- 
sponse; and, on the whole, no attention was 
paid to employment status at the time of 
enumeration. Thus, the gainful workers of 
the United States comprised persons who re- 
ported an occupation in response to the 
census inquiry. 

After the 1930 census, a number of fac- 
tors converged to point up the inadequacies 
of the “gainful worker” approach for meas- 
uring current fluctuations in employment 


and unemployment and to indicate an al- * 


ternative concept for the measurement of 
the labor supply of the United States. For 


one thing, the break in the stock market in > 


1929 and an increasing volume of unem- 
ployment led to the inclusion in the 1930 
census of inquiries relating to the unem- 
ployed. The confusion, among both techni- 
cians and the general public, as to the mean- 
ing of the 1930 census unemployment figures 
led to widespread discussion and to a critical 
evaluation of the census concepts and pro- 
cedures.? Moreover, the continued increase 
in unemployment led to both public and 
government interest in obtaining the facts 
on the volume of unemployment and the 
characteristics of the unemployed. This in- 
terest, in turn, focused attention on the then 
conflicting current estimates of unemploy- 
ment, on the inadequacies of the census data 
as a bench mark for the current series, and 
on the inadequacies of indirect methods of 
estimating unemployment. 

In the glare of the public spotlight, it was 
clear that no one had the facts on the most 
important problem which was facing the 
nation at the time—mass unemployment. 
The focus of public attention on the unem- 


7 See, e.g., Charles E. Persons, “Census Reports 
on Unemployment in April 1930,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CLIV (March, 1931), 12-16; Mary Van Kleeck, 
“The Federal Unemployment Census of 1930,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association 
(Suppl.), XXVI (March, 1931), 189-200; George 
B. L. Arner, “The Census of Unemployment,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association 
(Suppl.), XXVIII (March, 1933), 48-53; Howard 
B. Myers and George M. Webb, “Another Census 
of Unemployment?” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXII (January, 1937), 521-33. 
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ployment problem and its political impor- 
tance undoubtedly gave great impetus to 
the many experimental surveys conducted 
during the thirties, out of which a new con- 
cept and method of measuring the labor 
supply emerged.*® 

Two essential elements, both lacking in 
the “gainful worker” approach, make up the 
new concept which came to be known as the 
“labor force.” First, the labor-force concept 
is, as far as is possible, behavioristic, that is, 
it is based on “activity”—specifically the 
activity of “working” or “‘seeking work.” 
Second, it involves a specific time reference 
—activity in a specified week. To be sure, 
some compromise is made in respect to these 
fundamental ingredients of this concept in 
its application; but the inclusion in the 
“labor force’ of persons working or seeking 
work in a specified week constitutes the es- 
sential departure from the gainful-worker 
approach. 

In addition, the labor-force concept 
changed the lower age limit for the enumera- 
tion of workers and excluded inmates of cer- 
tain institutions. In recognition of the 
changing mores and child labor laws, four- 
teen years of age was set as the lower limit 
for the enumeration of persons as workers in 
lieu of the age limit of ten years employed 
in 1930 and some of the preceding censuses. 
Inmates of penal and mental institutions 
and of homes for the aged, infirm, and needy 


* For an analysis of the methods used in forty 
surveys of unemployment conducted between 1929 
and 1937, see John N. Webb, “Concepts Used in 
Employment Surveys,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXIV (March, 1939), 49- 
59, and a fuller memorandum on the same subject 
under the same title prepared for the Urban Section 
of the Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration (mimeographed). See also Calvert 
L. Dedrick and Morris H. Hansen, Census of Unem- 
ployment 1937, Final Report, Vol. 1V: The Enumera- 
tive Check Census, Census of Partial Employment, 
Unemployment and Uccupations: 1937 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938). The ex- 
perimental work of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion itself, as well as local surveys conducted with 
W.P.A. funds, made a major contribution to the de- 
velopment of the new approach to the measurement 
of the labor force. Unfortunately, much of the 
W.P.A. experimental work was never published. 
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were excluded by definition from the labor 
force, largely on the grounds that they were 
not in the labor market in the same sense as 
noninstitutional workers. 

The labor force is made up of two major 
groups—the employed and the unemployed. 
The preponderant majority of both groups, 
under most conditions, can be determined 
on a behavioristic basis. That is, the em- 
ployed, in the main, can be measured as 
those who actually worked at any time for 
pay or profit or at unpaid family work dur- 
ing the specified week; while the unem- 


, ployed, in the main, can be measured as 


those who actually sought work during the 
specified week. 

Unfortunately, from the technician’s 
standpoint, the complexity of employment 
patterns in our economy does not permit a 
rigidly behavioristic definition of either em- 
ployment or unemployment for survey pur- 
poses. The “employed,” it was felt, should 
properly include not only those at work but 
also those “with a job” who for various rea- 
sons did not actually work during the period 
under observation. For example, persons on 
vacation during the week, temporarily ill, 
in outdoor work such as construction who 
were unable to work because of bad weather, 
on strike, or on temporary layoff with spe- 
cific instructions to return to work on a speci- 
fied date and not seeking other work, should, 
from the standpoint of their relation to the 
labor market, properly be regarded as ‘‘em- 
ployed” even though inactively employed. 
It is recognized that, from other standpoints, 
such persons should be omitted from the 
employed group—from the standpoint of 
measuring labor input, for example. 

Similarly, the unemployed should proper- 
ly include not only those actively seeking 
work but also, from the standpoint of their 
relation to the labor market, persons actual- 
ly in the labor supply who, for specified rea- 
sons, were not actively seeking employment 
during the period under observation. An ob- 
vious example is a worker in the one-plant 
town who does not seek work because there 
is no place to seek it but who will seek it 
when the whistle blows to announce the re- 


opening of the plant. Other examples are 
provided by the unemployed not seeking 
work because of temporary illness or on 
indefinite layoff but expecting to be re- 
called. 

Thus, the labor-force concept, while 
based on a behavioristic “activity” ap- 
proach, nevertheless encompasses “‘status”’ 
relations in including these inactive groups 
among employed and unemployed workers. 
These inactive groups are, on the whole, 
small under conditions of full or rising em- 
ployment; but they can loom relatively 
large in periods of rising unemployment. 
Moreover, there is room for, and there has 
been considerable divergence of, judgment 
on the allocation of some of these inactive 
groups as “employed”’ or as “unemployed.” 
Finally, as will be noted below, the problem 
of measurement is considerably more com- 
plex and difficult for these marginal groups 
than for the preponderant portion of the 
labor force.° 

Despite these shortcomings and difficul- 
ties, the labor-force concept undoubtedly has 
a number of advantages over the gainful- 
worker concept in our economy. First, in 
having a definite and limited time reference, 
the labor-force concept provides a clear-cut 
bench mark for the anchoring of current 
series; and it makes possible also the meas- 
urement of changes in the labor force over 
short periods of time. Thus, with the labor- 
force concept, it is possible in a dynamic in- 
dustrial society to measure monthly, season- 
al, and annual changes in the labor supply 
which would be almost completely obscured 
in the gainful-worker approach. Second, the 
labor-force concept is more readily trans- 


9 For fuller discussion of the labor-force ‘concepts 
and the problems involved see Louis J. Ducoff and 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Labor Force Definition 
and Measurement (Social Science Research Council 
Bull. 56 [New York, 1947]); Emmett H. Welch and 
Edward Goldfield, “The Monthly Report of the 
Labor Force” (U.S. Bureau of the Census) (mimeo- 
graphed); Clarence Long, “The Concept of Unem- 
ployment,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, LVII 
(November, 1942), 1-30; “Census Bureau Measure- 
ment of Unemployment,” Labor Force Memorandum 
No. 3, Population (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the 
Census, June 25, 1948). 
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lated into objective operational terms and 
provides a more objective and valid meas- 
urement of the supply and characteristics 
of workers. 

The labor-force concept, then, as com- 
pared with the gainful-worker concept, 
comes much closer to providing a picture of 
the labor supply in a given labor market at 
a specified period of time. The greater use- 
fulness of this concept for many purposes 
will be touched upon below. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Acquaintance with the methods of meas- 
uring both gainful workers and the labor 
force is a& essential as knowledge about the 
concepts involved for analyzing and inter- 
preting data on the labor supply from the 
decennial census, current census reports, or 
other surveys. Although other sources’® are 
used to obtain information about some seg- 
ments of the labor force in the United 
States, a canvass of the population, either 
in a complete census or in a sample survey, 
is the only source through which the infor- 
mation about the total labor supply, wheth- 
er employed or unemployed, is obtained. 
Since a population survey is, in many re- 
spects yet, as much an art as a science and 
is subject to many errors," various prob- 
lems of measurement affect the comparabili- 
ty of the data from survey to survey or in 
the same survey over time. 

It is clear rom the description of the 
concepts above that it is not possible, with- 
out adjustment, to compare the data ob- 
tained through the gainful-worker with that 
obtained through the labor-force approach, 
respectively. It is not always clear, however, 
that censuses or surveys using only one of 
these conceptual frameworks may obtain 
widely different results, because of varia- 
tions in methods or operating divergencies 
in the application of the same methods of 

7 E.g., pay rolls or social security records (see 
Charles D. Stewart, “Labor,” chap. 14 in P. M. 
Hauser and W. R. Leonard, Government Statistics for 
Business Use [New York: Wiley & Sons, 1946)). 

™ See W. Edwards Deming, ‘On Errors in Sur- 
veys,” American Sociological Review, IX (August, 
1944), 359-70. 
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measurement. Both the gainful-worker and 
the labor-force approaches have in common 
dependence on an inquiry or inquiries on a 
schedule, the response to which permits the 
sorting of the population into two basic 
groups: workers and nonworkers, in the 
sense of the respective concepts. The design 
of appropriate questions and the interview 


‘and response situation are elements of the 


enumerative survey in general, in which in- 
dividual judgment and subjective experi- 
lence, rather than objective and controlled 
lprocedures, are involved. These elements 
are among the more important areas for 
further methodological research in social 
science. 

Among the many problems of measure- 
ment in the use of the survey for obtaining 
social data, two major types should be 
noted here. The first is the problem of validi- 
ty of response in a single survey; the second 
is the problem of the comparability of data 
from more than one survey. In the second 
case, the series of surveys may utilize the 
same or different concepts and the same or 
different methods of measurement and pro- 
cedures of operation. 

The validity of response to a question- 
naire under survey conditions is a function 
of a number of variables—the framing of the 
question, the complex of factors represented 
by the enumerator and his approach, the in- 
terviewing situation, the respondent’s inter- 
pretation of the inquiry and his co-operation. 
Only meager knowledge is available on the 
interplay of these factors and on their effect 
upon the validity of response in general or 
in surveys of gainful workers or the labor 
force. This subject cannot, therefore, for lack 
of pertinent data, be dealt with directly 
at this time.” 


™ For some important insights into the nature of 
this problem, as related to the labor force, see Gladys 
L. Palmer, “Factors in the Variability of Response 
in Enumerative Studies,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXVIII (June, 1943), 143- 
52; and A. J. Jaffe, “The Application of Attitude 
Research Methodology toward the Problem of 
Measuring the Size of the Labor Force,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, I 
(December, 1947), 45-54. 
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The data available, however, do permit 
some analysis of the effects of different con- 
cepts, methods of measurement, and operat- 
ing procedures on the results of repetitive 
gainful-worker and labor-force surveys. 
These materials, indeed, provide interesting 
case studies in problems of the enumerative 
survey in general as well as important in- 
sights into the meaning and character of 
statistics relating to the labor supply. 

Gainful workers—It has been noted 
above that the census of 1870 was the first 
census in which a comprehensive occupa- 
tional inquiry was addressed to all persons 
in the population except “‘infants or children 
too young to take any part in production.”* 
Since the return of an occupation was the 
basis on which gainful-worker status was 
determined, this date represents the earliest 
from which any attempt to build up a total 
labor supply series for the United States is 
possible. 

Although the concept “gainful worker” 
was essentially the same from 1870 through 
1930, the data from census to census are by 
no means comparable because of discontinu- 
ities introduced by important variations in 
operating procedures and the different prob- 
lems created by the rapidly changing char- 
acter of the American economy during this 
sixty-year period. Most of the discontinu- 
ities are attributable to volatility in the re- 
porting from census to census of “marginal” 
groups in the labor supply, especially women 
and children. Even a cursory analysis of the 
census data reveals the more important dis- 
continuities in the gainful-worker series from 
1870 to 1930."4 


*3 Wright and Hunt, op. cit., p. 159. Indirect es- 
timates of the total gainful workers by agricultural 
and nonagricultural pursuits from 1820 to 1930 were 
made by Edwards (0. cit., p. 142). 


4 For more detailed general discussions of this 
problem see Edwards, op. cit., Part II; and John D. 
Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, r890- 
1960 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1948). For varying analyses of these inconsistent data 
see the individual reports in which the results of pre- 
ceding censuses were assayed in the light of later cen- 
sus results. See especially Twelfth Census of the United 
States, 1900, Special Reports: Occupations (Wash- 


Varying interpretations are possible, but, 
in general, the major discontinuities in the 
data may be described as follows: 


1. In 1870 the census canvass of the largely dis- 
organized postbellum South was defective 
and resulted in an undercount of the total 
population and consequently of gainful 
workers in the southern states. 

2. Returns of children as gainful workers were 
particularly inconsistent, with evidences of 
relative underenumeration in 1890 and 1920 
and overenumeration in 1910 and perhaps 
1900. 

3. Gainfully occupied women twenty years @# 
age and over on a relative basis were appar- 
ently overenumerated in 1910 and under- 
enumerated in 1920. 

4. Male gainful workers twenty years old and 
over may have been relatively overenumer- 
ated in 1910. 


It should be observed that the major dif- 
ficulties in attempts to measure gainful 
workers from census to census occurred 
among groups marginal in respect to the 
labor supply, namely, children and women. 
These groups are more difficult to count 
consistently because, compared with males 
twenty years of age and over, relatively 
small proportions of them were gainfully 
occupied; moreover, in contrast with male 
adult workers, many of the women and chil- 
dren gainfully occupied had an additional 
status as housewife or student. Finally, 
women and children on farms and in small 
family business enterprises often contribut- 
ed to production and family income as “un- | 
paid family workers,” a status relatively 
difficult to enumerate. These factors com- 
bined to complicate the enumerative situa- 
tion and opened the way for subjective and 
conflicting interpretations from enumerator 
to enumerator of the gainful-worker status 
of women and young persons. 


ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1904), 
chap. ii and iii, for comparison of 1900 gainful-work- 
er data with this for preceding censuses. See also 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. IV: 
Population, Occupations (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1923), chap. i; and Fif- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1930: Population, 
Vol. V: General Report on Occupation, chap. i. 
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The censuses of 1910 and 1920 afford 
good examples of the effects of changes in 
instructions to enumerators in producing 
widely divergent results even when the same 
concept was utilized. In the census of 1910 
special emphasis was placed on the return 
of an occupation for women and children in 
the following statement which introduced 
the more detailed instruction for answering 
the occupational inquiry: 

An entry should be made in this column for 
every person enumerated. The occupation, if 
any, followed by a child, of any age, or by a 
woman, is just as important, for census pur- 
poses, as the occupation followed by a man, 
therefore, it must not be taken for granted, 
without inquiry, that a woman, or a child, has 
no occupation.'s 


This instruction undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the relative overcount of women 
and children as gainful workers in rgro. 

In the census of 1920, in an attempt to 
avoid the repetition of the 1910 experience, 
the instructions cited above were deleted.” 
This change, together with the change in the 
census canvass from April to January, a 
month of low employment for these groups, 
led to the relative undercount of female and 
child gainful workers. 

Other factors undoubtedly contributed to 
the census inconsistencies outlined above 
and to other errors of measurement. Even 
slight changes in instructions to enumera- 
tors from census to census, changes in census 
procedures, variations in the quality of 
enumerators and supervisors, and rapid 
technological, economic, and social changes 
are among the elements which complicated 
census-taking and adversely affected the 
comparability of successive census results. 

Since major interest now centers on the 
concept of the labor force rather than of the 
gainful worker, greater emphasis will be 
placed on the problems of measurement of 
the labor force, although the adjustments 
for comparability within the gainful-worker 
series as well as between the gainful-worker 
and labor-force series will be treated further 
below. 

Ss Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920: 
Population, Occupation, IV, 29. 

Tbid., p. 30. 
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The labor force——Although the concept 
of the labor force has remained unchanged 
since its introduction into the 1940 census 
and simultaneously into the monthly report 
on the labor force, the labor-force series also 
contain serious discontinuities. These are 
attributable to problems of measurement 
including changes in sample design in the 
current survey. The basic elements involved 
in the measurement of the labor force con- 
sist of (1) the schedule and instruction to 
enumerators; (2) the enumerators; (3) the 
respondents; (4) the completeness of enu- 
meration in the census; and (5) the design 
of the sample in the current survey. 

Obviously, a large number of different 
inquiries could be devised to measure the 
labor force and its components in the sense 
of the concept set forth. In brief, the sched- 
ule designed for the 1940 census and for the 
current labor-force report strove, first of all, 
to classify the noninstitutional population 
of the United States fourteen years old and 
over into two broad categories: persons in 
the labor force and those not in the labor 
force. The first was defined to include two 
major employment status groups: the em- 
ployed and the unemployed. As indicated 
above, the employed were defined to include 
not only the group actively working but 
also the “inactive” employed; and the un- 
employed were defined to include both 
those actively seeking work and the “in- 
active” unemployed. Persons not in the 
labor force were subclassified into major ac- 
tivities or status in accordance with the fol- 
lowing categories: engaged in own home 
housework; in school; unable to work; and 
others. To achieve these objectives, the 
schedules used in the 1940 census and in the 
current labor-force report contained a num- 
ber of “sorter” questions in a designated 
order with pre-established priorities, the re- 
sponses to which would permit the desired 
classification of the population. 

The 1940 census questions, designed to 
identify the labor force, follow in the order 
in which they appeared on the schedule.?? 


"7 Other inquiries in respect to hours worked, 
duration of unemployment, occupation and indus- 
try, class of workers, and weeks worked during the 


i 
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The first two questions, it will be observed, 
were complicated by the existence at that 
time of public emergency workers. 


21. Was this person AT WORK for pay or profit 
in private or nonemergency Govt. work 
during week of March 24-30? (YES or No) 

22. If not, was he at work on, or assigned to, 
public EMERGENCY worK (W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
C.C.C., etc.) during week of March 24-30? 
If neither at work nor assigned to public 
emergency work (“No”’ in col. 21 and 22) 
(YES or NO) 

23. Was this person SEEKING WORK? (YES or NO) 

24. If not seeking work, did he HAVE A JoB, 
business, etc.? (YES or NO) 

25. For persons answering “No”’ to Questions 
21, 22, 23, and 24, indicate whether engaged 
in home housework (H), in school (S), un- 
able to work (U), or other (Ot) 


The questions designed to identify the 
labor force on the “old schedule” for the 
monthly report on the labor force are in like 
manner reproduced below: 


ACTIVITY DURING CENSUS WEEK 


g. AT WORK on private or gov’t. job. Enter 
PE-W, (private employment—wages), OA 
(own account), E (employer), UP (unpaid 
family worker), G (government worker) 
or NO. 

10. Leave Blank. [A code column.] 

11. If No in (9): ACTIVELY SEEKING WORK. 
Enter date present seeking began, or No. 

12. If No in (9) and (11): REASON FOR NOT 
SEEKING WORK. Enter code (see below). 


CODE 
. Engaged in home housework. 
. Enrolled in school. 
. Permanently unable to work or too old. 
. Has a job, business, etc.* Also indicate 
class of worker on this job; i.e., enter 
J-W, J-OA, J-E, or J-G. 

I. Temporary illness as reason for NOT SEEK- 
ING WORK. 

L. Lay-off (temporary), no specific instruc- 
tions to return to work; off-season in par- 
ticular trade or industry.* 

N. Believes no work available.* 

Oru. (Specify in footnote.) 
* Note—Do not include occasional workers or 


unpaid family workers not working during the cen- 
sus week. (See detailed instructions.) 


preceding year are not reproduced here for purposes 
of this discussion. 


Although differing in form, these ques- 
tions were devised to achieve the same ob- 
jectives. They had in common a significant 
ordering when more than one response was 
possible. Thus, if the person responded, 
“Yes” to the question “at work . . .” during 
the specified week, he was not to be asked 
the question on “. . . seeking work”; if the 
respondent answered “Yes” to “seeking 
work. . . ,” he was not to be asked the ques- 
tion “did he have a job” or “reason for not 
seeking work’’; if the respondent answered 
“Yes” to any of these questions relating to 
work status, he was not to be asked “wheth- 
er engaged in home housework . . . etc.,”’ or 
“reason for not seeking work.’** In this 
manner, any labor-force status was assigned 
priority over nonlabor-force status; and for 
those within the labor force, ‘‘at work” was 
assigned priority over “seeking”; and “seek- 
ing” had priority over “with a job but not 
at work.” 

Both the concept of the labor force, then, 
and the technique of measurement as con- 
tained on the schedules were reasonably 
clear cut. But the task of actually enumerat- 
ing the population nevertheless remained 
complex and involved many problems, es- 
pecially in the classification of the “‘inac- 
tive” employed and unemployed and in the 
count of unpaid family workers, particularly 
those in agriculture. The instruction to dis- 
regard “incidental chores” in reporting un- 
paid family workers, as it turned out, led to 
considerable variability in response. 

Any canvass of the population, including 
the decennial census or census sample sur- 
veys, is affected by the quality of the enu- 
merators; and the enumerators are often the 
weakest link in the chain. The specific ef- 
fect of quality of enumeration on survey re- 
sults is, on the whole, a relatively unex- 
plored field; it should be observed, however, 
that census enumerators, like most other 
enumerators, are either short-time or part- 
time employees; that the census, like most 
other survey organizations, has never had 


*® Notice that in the monthly survey schedule 
“reason for not seeking work’’ was a question which 
embraced both “with a job” status and nonlabor- 
force status. 
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sufficient funds to train enumerators for the 
task as adequately as desired; and that cen- 
sus enumerators, like others, take “short 
cuts” in the perfomance of their tasks. 

On the whole, however, the census enu- 
merations on the lahor force have enjoyed 
at least two important advantages over 
most other surveys. First, there is some 
basis for believing that the prestige of the 
census and the public importance of census 
activities contribute more than the usual 
sense of responsibility and conscientiousness 
to census enumerators. Second, the repeti- 
tive character of the monthly survey and the 
relatively continuous and stable employ- 
ment of enumerators undoubtedly serves to 
raise the quality of the results. 

As in other surveys, the respondent is 
also an important factor in the introduction 
of errors of measurement into the labor- 
force survey. The typical respondent, readi- 
ly found at home, is the housewife, who is 
often faced with the responsibility of pro- 
viding information not only about herself 
but about most of the members of the house- 
hold. The accuracy of such information, es- 
pecially for lodgers or boarders, may leave 
much to be desired. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that in the monthly survey 
the repetitive character of the canvass may 
lead to greater accuracy in the information 
about the “other members” of the house- 
hold. On the other hand, the repetitive na- 
ture of the visits (the household is usually 
visited for five successive months) may in- 
crease the tendency to short-cut responses 
to the questions. The respondent as well as 
the enumerator undoubtedly contributed to 
the systematic circumvention of the pre- 
scribed ordering of questions and the as- 
signment of priorities in response. This pro- 
duced serious errors into the measurement 
of the labor force as is indicated below. 

Finally, the completeness of enumeration 
may significantly affect the labor-force re- 
sults in the decennial census, and the design 
of the sample is an important factor in the 
measurement of the labor force on a current 
basis. With respect to the former there is 
undoubtedly some error of measurement in 
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the labor force deriving from incomplete 
enumeration especially in some age and sex 
groups."® Some data are available for meas- 
uring the incompleteness of enumeration in 
the decennial census, but no attempts as yet 
have been made to adjust the series of gain- 
ful-worker and labor-force statistics for 
census undercounts. It must suffice, there- 
fore, merely to mention this error of meas- 
urement and to indicate that the census of- 
ficials are mindful of this problem and are 
planning to deal with it as resources may 
permit. 

In the current labor-force survey the 
sample size and design are basic to the ade- 
quacy and representativeness of the results. 
Recent developments in the sampling of hu- 
man populations, to which the Bureau of the 
Census has made a considerable contribu- 
tion, has greatly increased the efficiency of 
small samples. These developments have, in 
fact, made feasible the conducting of such a 
survey as the monthly report on the labor 
force.”” Except for the specific reference be- 
low to a modification of sampling design 
which affected the continuity of the survey 
results, it must suffice to observe that the 
sampling error in the monthly survey of the 
labor force is undoubtedly the least impor- 
tant and the best controlled of the errors to 
which the survey is subject. For most pur- 
poses, the monthly labor-force sample re- 
sults may be regarded with the same confi- 


19 E.g., see Daniel O. Price, ““A Check on Under- 
enumeration in the 1940 Census,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XII (February, 1047), 44-49, and 
R. J. Myers, “Underenumeration in the Census as 
Indicated by Selective Service Data,” American 
Sociological Review, XIII (June, 1948), 320-25. 


20 For a description of sample theory and practice 
used in the survey see Morris H. Hansen and 
William N. Hurwitz, A New Sample of the Popula- 
tion—Sampling Principles Introduced in the Bureau’s 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force (Bureau of the 
Census, September, 1944); Hansen and Hurwitz, 
“On the Theory of Sampling from Finite Popula- 
tions,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, XIV, No. 4 
(December, 1943), 333-62; The Labor Force Bulletin 
No. 5 (Bureau of the Census, November, 1944). A 
more detailed bibliography is available on request 
from the Bureau of the Census. 
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dence as the results obtained from a com- 
plete census. 

With these general considerations let us 
turn to a specific review of some of the more 
important errors of measurement in the 
labor-force data. To begin with, the 1940 
decennial census results contained errors 
of measurement especially in respect to the 
classification and inclusion of workers under 
the Works Progress Administration and 
other public emergency programs including 
the National Youth Administration student 
worker’s program. The 1940 census as origi- 


nally published also includes an appreciable / 
number (1, 987,000) of persons for whom/ 
employment status was not obtained in the’ 


canvass. These are obvious errors of meas- 
urement for which adjustments are neces- 
sary if comparability is to be established in 
the labor-force data over time. 

In the current reports on the labor force 
several discontinuities must be considered. 
All of them arise from efforts on the part of 
the Works Progress Administration, at the 
outset of the series, and of the Bureau of the 
Census since August, 1942, to improve the 
series as experience and research pointed the 
way to more effective and precise methods. 
The developments in the monthly survey 
which led to “‘breaks” in the series may be 
summarized as follows 


2 For a fuller treatment of these developments 
see Ducoff and Hagwood, op. cit., pp. 22-35; “Labor 
Force, Employment and Unemployment in the 
United States, 1940 to 1946,” Current Population 
Reports, Labor Force Bulletin, Series P-50, No. 2 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, September, 1947); A. Ross 
Eckler, ‘“The Revised Census Series of Current Em- 
ployment Estimates,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XI (June, 1945), 187-096; 
Gertrude Bancroft and Emmett H. Welch, ‘‘Recent 
Experience with Problems of Labor Force Measure- 
ment,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XLI (September, 1946), 303-12; Louis J. 
Ducoff and Gertrude Bancroft, “Experiment in the 
Measurement of Unpaid Family Labor in Agricul- 
ture,” Journal of the American Statistical A ssocia- 
tion, XL (June, 1945), 205-13; Lester R. Frankel 
and J. Stevens Stork, “On the Sample Survey of 
Unemployment,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXXVII (June, 1945), 77-80. 


1. The original monthly series from March, 
1940, to October, 1940, was based on a 
sample of 41 counties which was increased 
to 50 counties in October, 1940, and to 60 
counties in October, 1941. Each of these 
changes in sample introduced discontinuities 
into the series which require adjustments for 
comparability. 

2. In March and November, 1942, supplemen- 
tary questions added to the schedule in order 
to ascertain labor reserves for defense and 


war purposes produced at the time inexpli- | 


cable increases in the size of the current labor 
force. The addition of a supplementary ques- 
tion on labor force availability for nonwork- 
ers increased the number of persons reported 
employed by about a million above normal 
seasonal changes with compensating de- 
creases in the number of housewives and 
students. 


3. In October, 1943, the original sampling de- 


sign introduced by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration was modified by the Bureau of 
the Census so as to conform completely with 
principles of probability. The original sample 
was a stratified area sample with random 
subsampling except that quotas based on the 


1940 census results were fixed for urban and | 


rural cases. It soon became apparent as a 
result of the defense program and war migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas that the fixed 
urban-rural quota biased the labor-force re- 
turns in overestimating rural workers and 
underestimating urban workers. The new 
design introduced ratio sampling on a prob- 
ability basis in the selection of all cases in- 
cluding urban and rural and also introduced 
new principles of design which increased the 
efficiency of the sample. As anticipated, the 
new sample increased the number of non- 
agricultural workers by about 2.5 million 
and decreased the number of agricultural 
workers by 2.3 million. Since both the old 
and new sampling designs were used for two 


months of overlap, October and November, | 


1943, data were obtained for effecting the 
necessary splice in the series. 


4. In April, 1944, a co-operative study by the 


Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of measurement 
problems in the enumeration of farm workers 
disclosed that the monthly survey was failing 
to include substantial numbers of agricul- 
tural workers especially unpaid family work- 
ers. A special follow-up survey of farm 
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workers of a subsample of households in- 
cluded in the monthly survey disclosed that 
3.3 million persons had worked for one or 
more hours at unpaid family work on the 
farm (including chores) who had been re- 
ported as nonworkers in the original survey. 
Of these, 1.5 million had worked 19 hours or 
more during the week. 

5. In January, 1945, an experimental check was 
made to ascertain the number of urban work- 
ers who, it was suspected on the basis of 
accumulated evidence, were not being 
counted in the monthly survey. A subsample 
of households was spot-checked to verify the 
original returns and a supplementary ques- 
tion was asked of all persons “not in the labor 
force’’ except those “unable to work,’”’ name- 
ly, “In addition, did this person do any work 
or look for work during the census week?” 
This question turned up about 1.25 million 
additional workers in urban areas. 

6. In April, 1945, a new schedule designed to 
improve the measurement of the labor force 
on the basis of accumulated experience was 
pretested. Two samples were used in the 
pretesting, one of which was first subjected 
to the “old schedule.” The new schedule 
turned up 2.5 million more employed than 
the old, 1 million more agricultural and 1.5 
million more nonagricultural workers, with 
compensating decreases of persons previous- 
ly classified as not in the labor force. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the additional employed had 
worked 15 or more hours during the week. 
Unpaid family workers who worked less than 
15 hours were arbitrarily excluded from the 
labor force. 

7. In July, 1945, the new schedule was adopted 
for the monthly survey. This schedule, of 
course, resulted in increasing the level of 
persons in the labor force above that previ- 
ously reported in the series. 


In addition to these developments, other 
studies conducted within the Bureau of the 
Census and jointly between the Bureau of 
the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics pointed to basic errors of meas- 
urement in enumeration of workers in agri- 
culture. Of particular importance were 
matching studies of the 1940 census of popu- 
lation and farm schedules in which the 
status of household members reported as in 
the labor force in the population census were 
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compared with labor-force status as re- 
turned in the farm census. 

The experience accumulated in the con- 
ducting of the monthly survey on the labor 
force, together with the evidence obtained 
through experimentation, made it clear that 
the original methods of measurement were 
falling short of achieving the desired objec- 
tive. The survey as actually conducted was 
not measuring with precision the total nvm- 
ber of the employed and the unemployed. 
It was particularly defective with respect 
to the enumeration of marginal groups such 
as women and young persons, who, while in 
the labor force, had an additional status as 
housewives or students, and in counting un- 
paid family workers, especially in agricul- 
ture. As a result of the accumulated evi- 
dence, it was decided to improve methods 
of measurement as far as experience and 
knowledge permitted. 

This improvement was effected by the 
introduction of the new schedule in July, 
1945. The new schedule, it is important to 
note, did not involve any change in the con- 
cept of the labor force; it involved only im- 
provements in techniques of measurement. 
The new schedule was adopted to provide 
statistics which would more closely corre- 
spond to the labor-force concept than the 
statistics which had been previously ob- 
tained. 

In general, the major change in the new 
schedule was a change designed to assure the 
maintenance of the priorities involved in the 
“sorter” questions. The major source of dif- 
ficulty in the old schedule lay in the tenden- 
cy on the part of both enumerators and re- 
spondents to set down a major activity for 
each person in respect to labor-force status 
in the beginning of the interview, without 
regard to the order of the questions and their 
implicit priorities. The new schedule took 
into account the general tendency of enu- 
merators and respondents to short-cut the 
series of ordered questions by introducing 
at the very outset of the series of sorter ques- 
tions the following inquiry: “10. Last week 
what was your main activity? (working, 
looking for work, keeping house, going to 
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school or something else?)”” The essential 
difference in procedures lies in the fact that 
on the new schedule, after the main activity 
was reported, respondents whose answer to 
the first question was “other than working” 
were asked additional questions, namely, the 
following series: 


If main activity was other than working 
(LK, H, S, or Ot in 10) 


11. In addition did you do any work for pay or 
profit last week (or without pay on family 
farm or business)? (YES or NO) 

12. If No in 11, 

Were you looking for work? (yEs or No) 
(Do not ask if LK in 10) 

13. If Noin 12, 

Do you have job at which you did not work 
last week? (YES or NO) 

14. If YEs in 13, 

What was the reason you did not work last 
week? (Enter one code.) 


Codes for col. 14—Reason for not working: 


ILL—Ill DIS—Labor dispute 
VAC—On vacation NEW—wWaiting to 
WEA—Bad weather start new job 
OFF—Layoff OT—Other 


Under this procedure, then, the person 
whose major activity was returned as 
“housewife” or “student” was asked addi- 
tional questions to determine whether in 
addition the person was also working, or 
seeking work, or had a job at which no work 
was performed during the week. Thus the 
person with a dual activity was picked up 
and properly counted as in the labor force, 
whereas, under the old procedure, such a 
person was frequently reported as “house- 
wife” or “student” only. 

Simultaneously with the adoption of the 
new schedule, a more objective technique 
was introduced for the measurement of un- 

= This question made it possible for enumerators 
and respondents to arrive at this major activity at 
the outset of the interview, as apparently they had 
also done under the old schedule where the question 
was not provided. The codes for answering this 
question follow: Codes for col. 1o—Main activity: 
WK—Working for pay or profit or without pay on 
family farm or business; LK—Looking for work; 
H—Keeping house; S—Going to school; Ot—Other. 


paid family workers. The enumerator was 
asked to report any work performed by the 
person in connection with the family, farm, 
or business enterprise and also the number 
of hours worked during the week. The in- 
structions were modified so that no refer- 
ence was made to “incidental chores.” By 
editing procedures controlled in the central 
office, unpaid family workers with less than 
fifteen hours of such work were arbitrarily 
excluded from the labor force on the prin- 
ciple that less than fifteen hours of work 
could well be interpreted as constituting , 
“incidental chores.” The exclusion is thus 
made on an objective basis under the new 
procedure and is not subject to subjective 
interpretations of individual enumerators 
and respondents. 

The construction of a comparable series 
of data on the labor supply of the United 
States is, then, confronted with three major 
problems arising from errors in measure- 
ment as well as from changes in concept. 
First, it is necessary to splice the available 
data for the change from the gainful-worker 
to the labor-force concept, if the labor-force 
series is to precede the 1940 census. Second, 
it is necessary to make adjustments for at 
least the larger detectable errors in meas- 
urement within the gainful-worker series. 
Third, it is necessary to do the same to ef- 
fect comparability of the data within the 
labor-force series. Such splices have been ef- 
fected and are described in the materials 
which follow. 


SPLICES OF GAINFUL-WORKER AND 
LABOR-FORCE SERIES 


Adjustments in the statistics for gainful 
workers from 1870 to 1930 have been made 
available through the painstaking labors of 
Alba M. Edwards,”’ occupational expert in 
the Bureau of the Census, from the Thir- 
teenth through the Sixteenth censuses of the 
United States. Edwards’ primary objective 
was to achieve comparability in the occupa- 
tional data for the gainfully occupied. While 
some of Dr. Edwards’ methods were admit- 
tedly rough, his long experience with, and 

"3 Op. cit., Part II, pp. 87-172. 
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intimate knowledge of, the census proce- 
dures and data contributed materially to the 
complex task of effecting comparability in 
the census gainful-worker series. He de- 
scribes his census monograph as 

an effort by the Bureau to fill the gaps and to 
smooth out the inequalities in its statistics and 
thus to facilitate the study of occupational and 
industrial trends over the 70 year period from 
1820 to 1940—a period during which the 
United States changed from a predominantly 
agricultural nation to a highly industrialized 
urban nation—a period, also during which the 
Nation’s population more than trebled and its 
labor force more than quadrupled.”4 


Edwards has made available a wealth of 
material in comparable form not only on the 
total number of gainful workers from 1870 
to 1930 but also on the age, sex, general di- 
visions of occupations, and detailed occupa- 
tions of gainful workers. Moreover, his 
monograph contains a full description of the 


| methods employed in adjusting the data for 


comparability. His adjusted series on the 
number and proportion of persons gainfully 
occupied by sex are shown in Table 1. 

The labor force.—The monthly series of 
labor-force statistics have been anchored to 
the 1940 census data and adjusted for com- 
parability for the entire period of the opera- 
tion by the Bureau of the Census with the 
co-operation of a federal interagency com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Two sets of revisions 
have been published. The first, following the 
introduction of the new sample design in 
October, 1943, tied the series to 1940 census 
results adjusted for obvious errors of meas- 
urement and revised the monthly series prior 
to that date for comparability with the new 
sample data.** The second, necessitated by 
the adoption of the new schedule in July, 
1945, adjusted the entire series, including 
the 1940 census results, for comparability 
with the improved statistics.” The adjusted 

%4 Ibid., p. xi. 

%8 Labor Force Bulletin, Series LBF 5 (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, November, 1944). 


*%6“Tabor Force, Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in the United States, 1940 te 1946,” Current 


data include not only data on total labor 
force, employment and unemployment, and 
persons not in the labor force by status but 
also certain characteristics of the labor 
force including sex, age, agricultural and 
nonagricultural employment, class of work- 
er (wage or salary workers and self-em- 
ployed and unpaid family workers), hours 
worked, and various cross-classifications of 
these data. The published revisions also con- 
tain comprehensive methodological sections. 

Illustrative of the data available are the 
statistics presented in Table 2, giving total 
workers, employed and unemployed, from 
1940 to 1947 for April. 

Gainful workers and the labor force—Two 
splices have been effected between the labor- 
force and the gainful-worker series. The 
first is an official splice by the Bureau of the 
Census, converting the 1930 gainful-worker 
data to labor-force data. comparable with 
the 1940 labor-force statistics.27 The splice 
involved revision of both the 1940 and the 
1930 results as originally published; the 
former to correct obvious errors in the re- 
turns, and the latter to bring them into con- 
formity with the labor-force concept. 

According to these estimates, the 1930 
count of gainful workers fourteen years old 
and over—48,595,000— included 1,824,000 
persons who would not have been counted as 
in the labor force and excluded 211,000 who 
would have been included in the labor force. 
The persons counted as “gainful workers” 
who would be excluded from the “labor 
force” comprised (a) 1,156,000 seasonal 
workers, neither working nor seeking work 
at the time of the 1y30 census; (b) 196,000 
inmates of penal and mental institutions and 
homes for the aged, infirm, and needy; and 
(c) 472,000 retired and disabled persons. 
These persons were most certainly not in the 


Population Reports, Labor Force Bulletin, Series P-50, 
No. 2 (September, 1947). 


*7 See Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: 
Population, “Estimates of Labor Force, Employ- 
ment and Unemployment in the United States, 1940 
and 1930” (Washington, D.C. : Government Printing 
Office, 1944); 
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labor market at the time of the census 
enumeration. 

The persons excluded in 1930 as “gainful 
workers”’ but who would have been counted 
as in the “labor force” were the estimated 
211,000 inexperienced persons seeking their 
first job and the “new workers” who had no 
occupation to report but who were certainly 
in the labor market. 

The 1940 census reported 52,789,000 per- 


sons fourteen years old and over in the labor 
force. This figure, however, includes an esti- 
mated 122,000 youths on National Youth 
Administration student-work projects who 
should have been included according to the 
census definition but whom it was subse- 
quently decided to exclude; excludes an 
estimated total 103,000 persons on public 
emergency work who were erroneously clas- 
sified as not in the labor force; and excludes 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1930 


Persons TEN YEARS OLD AND OVER 
GAINFULLY OccuPIED 
PoPpuLATION TEN 
Census YEAR wee Years OLD AND 
PoPpULATION Ov. Percentage of 
ER Percentage of Penuletio 
No. Total 
en Years Old 
Population ont 
Both Sexes 
122,775,046 98,723,047 48,829,020 39-8 49-5 
105,710,620 82,739,315 42,433,535 40.1 51.3 
91,972,266 71,580,270 37,379,794 40.6 53.3 
1900. . 75,994,575 57,949,824 29 ,073, 233 38.3 50.2 
62,622,250 47,413,559 23,318,183 37.2 49.2 
1880. 50,155,783 36,761 ,607 17,392,099 34-7 47-3 
1870. . 39,818,449 29 , 123,683 12,924,951 32-5 44-4 
Males 
62,137,080 49,949,798 38,077,804 61.3 76.2 
1920.......---.+4-. 53,900,431 42, 289 ,969 33,797 ,023 62.7 79-9 
47» 332,277 37,027,558 29,926,007 63.2 80.8 
38,816,448 29,703,440 23,753,836 61.2 80.0 
32,067,880 24,352,659 19,312,651 60.2 79.3 
1880............-.. 25,518,820 18,735,980 14,744,942 57-8 78.7 
8670.............. 20,117,735 14,697,658 II ,007, 505 54-7 74-9 
Females 
60,637,966 48,773,249 10,752,116 17.7 22.0 
51,810,189 42,449,346 8,636,512 16.7 21.4 
44,639,989 34,552,712 7,444,787 16.7 21.5 
37,178,127 28, 246, 384 5»319,397 14.3 18.8 
1890. .. 3°, 554 537° 23,060,900 4,005 ,532 13.1 17.4 
24,636,963 18,025 ,627 2,647,157 10.7 14.7 
19,700,714 14,426,025 1,917,446 9.7 13.3 


* Source: Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 1870 to 1940, Sixteenth Census of the United 


States, 1940 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1943), p. ot. 
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an estimated 529,000 persons for whom no 
labor-force status was reported. The adjust- 
ed 1940 figure was obtained, thus, by a net 
addition, into the proper age and sex classes 
of 510,000 persons to the originally pub- 
lished 1940 labor-force figure. The revised 
statistics, published by the Bureau of the 
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Census, gives the estimated age, sex, and 
employment status of workers in both 1940 
and 1930 in accordance with the labor-force 
concept. These data are summarized in 
Table 3. 

In addition, Dr. Edwards has effected 
comparability between the 1940 and 1930 


TABLE 2* 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


APRIL, 1940-1948 
(Thousands of Persons) 


TotaL Nonisti-| Totat Lasor 
TUTIONAL Popvu- Force (In- Crvittan Lasor Force 
YEAR LATION FOURTEEN CLUDING 
Lazsor Force 
YEARS AND ARMED 
OvER | Forces) Total | Employed Unemployed 
Both Sexes 

1940. 99,950 55,140 | 54,870 | 46,640 8, 230 44,810 
1941. 101,110 56,240 | 54,980 48 ,600 6,380 44,870 
1942. 102,250 58,740 55,880 52,830 3,050 43,510 
1943. . 103, 260 63,160 54,860 | 53,850 1,010 40,100 
1944.. 104, 300 65,150 | 54,220 53,590 630 39,150 
1045. 105,150 66,250 54,180 56,650 530 38,Q00 
1946. 106 , 140 60, 300 56,450 54,120 2,330 45,840 
1947. 107 , 260 60,650 59,120 | 56,700 2,420 46,610 
1948. 108,173 61,760 =| 60,524 | 58,330 2,193 46,414 

Males 
1940... 49 , 800 41,130 40, 860 34,640 6,220 8,670 
1941... 50,300 42,300 41,050 36, 360 4,690 8,000 
1942... 50,810 43,270 40,400 38,380 2,040 7,540 
1943. . 51, 260 44,970 36,760 36,250 510 6,290 
1944... 51,760 46,510 35,77° 35,410 360 5»25° 
1945... 52,020 46,410 34,610 34,340 270 5,610 
1946. . 52,450 43 ,630 39, 860 375990 1,870 8,820 
1947... 52,840 44,310 42,800 40,900 8,530 
1948... 53, 204 44,589 43,369 41,801 1,567 8,616 

Females 
1940... 50,150 14,010 14,010 12,000 2,010 36,140 
50,810 13,940 13,930 12,240 1,690 36,870 
1942... 51,440 15,47° 15,460 14,450 1,010 
1943 - . 52,000 18,190 18,100 17,600 500 33,810 
1944... 52,540 18,640 18,450 18,180 270 33,900 
1945. 53,130 19,840 19,570 19,310 260 33,290 
1940... 53,690 16,670 16,590 16,130 460 37,020 
1947... 54,420 16,340 16,320 15,800 520 38,080 
1948. ... 54,969 17,171 17,155 16,529 626 37,798 


* Source: Bureau of the Census, ‘“Labor Force, Employment,and Unemployment in the United States, 1940—1946,’’ and Monthly 


Report on the Labor Force. 
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occupational and industrial information, and 
for selected detailed occupations he has 
carried the adjustment back to 1910.” 
Finally, Dr. Edwards has also adjusted the 
1940 occupational data to permit a continu- 
ous series of statistics by his useful “‘social- 
economic groups” for the period from 1910 
to 1940.79 

The official splices of the labor-force and 
gainful-worker data as described above link 


age but also by color and nativity and mari- 
tal status.3* 

Durand’s estimates from 1890 to 1940 
conform not only with the labor-force con- 
cept as employed in the 1940 census but 
also with the 1940 census methods of meas- 
urement under the “old schedule” preceding 
the July, 1945, change of procedure. His 
projections, however, are made not only on 
the “old schedule” but also on the “new 


TABLE 3* 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY AGE AND SEX 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1940 AND 1930 


(Thousands of Persons) 


1940 1930 
Sex AND AGE | Population Population 

Fourteen | Total Labor Employed Un- Fourteen | Total Labor Employed Un- 

Years and Force employed | Years and Force employed 
Over Over 

Both sexes... .| 101, 103 53,299 45,338 7,961 89, 101 47,404 44,953 2,451 
Male... 50,554 40, 284 34,099 6,185 45,088 37 ,008 34,997 2,011 
14-19. 7,398 2,619 1,752 867 6,972 2,795 2,575 220 
20-24... 5,092 5°35 3,961 1,074 5,343 4,747 4,409 338 
25-44. 19,687 18,817 16,456 2,361 18, 260 17,498 16,652 846 
45-64. ... 13,371 11,954 10, 256 1,698 11,184 10,173 9,645 528 
65 andover| 4,406 1,859 1,674 185 3,329 1,795 1,716 79 
Female. ... 50,549 13,015 II, 239 1,776 44,013 10, 396 9,956 440 
14-19... 7,341 1,395 961 434 6,977 1,591 1,445 146 
20°24... 5,805 2,688 2,263 425 55539 2,316 2,222 94 
25-44... 19 ,987 6,107 5,515 592 17,931 41404 4,264 140 
45-64.... 12,713 2,550 2,243 307 10,254 1,842 1,786 56 
65 and over 4,613 275 257 18 3,312 243 239 4 


* Source: Adapted from Bureau of the Census, Population, ‘‘Estimates of Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment in the 


United States, 1940 and 1930.” 


only the 1940 and 1936 statistics in terms of 
the labor-force concept. John D. Durand, in 
a recent study,*° has constructed a labor- 
force series back to 1890 and has also pro- 
jected trends in the labor force to 1960. His 
estimates are available not only by sex and 


28 Op. cit., Part I. 29 Tbid., Part III. 


3° The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948). 
This study was suggested by the Labor Market Re- 
search Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council and sponsored and supervised by the 
Scripps Foundation for Population Research with 
funds granted by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


schedule” basis of measurement. The pro- 
jections may therefore be related to both the 
historical series since 1890 and to the current 
series as adjusted after the July, 1945, im- 
provement in method of measurement.* 


3* For methodological notes see ibid., Appendixes 
A, B, and C, pp. 191-259. Durand’s methodology 
differed considerably from that of Edwards in the 
latter’s adjustment of the gainful-worker series. 

32 As a key to identifying and understanding the 
various revisions made, it is useful to know that 
three figures are available for March, 1940, on the 
total labor force, including the armed forces. The 
first, as originally reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, is 52,789,000. The second, as adjusted to 
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The total labor force figures as estimated 
by Durand from 1890 to 1960 by decades 
are shown in Table 4. The projections for 
1950 and 1960 are shown in two ways: first, 
“comparable with the 1940 census data” 
(i.e., adjusted for obvious census errors but 
unadjusted for the improved measurement 
technique adopted in July, 1945) and, sec- 
ond, “comparable with the current labor- 
force estimates” (i.e., adjusted for the im- 
proved measurement technique). 


TABLE 4* 


ESTIMATED LABOR FORCE BY SEX FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 1890-1940, AND 
PROJECTIONS TO 1960 

(Thousands of Persons) 


Yeart ee Male Female 
; 22,223 | 18,391 3,832 
1900 28,4160 | 23,212 5,204 
1920 40,054 | 32,305 8,349 
1930. 47,635 -| 37,166 | 10,469 
t940t 53,209 | 40,284 | 13,015 
Projections ‘‘comparable with 1940 
ensus data’’$ 
59,110 | 43,360 15,75° 
1960.. 63,510 | 45,270 | 18,240 
Projections ‘“‘comparable with cur-| 
rent labor-force estimates’’§ 
.| 60,310 | 43,720 | 16,590 
1960.. 65,070 | 45,790 | 19,280 


* Source: John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United 
States, 1890-1960. 

t Data for 1910 obtainable through interpolation only (see 
-bid., Append isa). 


t Persons ten to fourteen years old not-enumerated for lubor- 
force status in 1940; it is assumed no persons of this age were in 


the labor force. 


§ Data are for persons fourteen years old and over as in 1940. 


Significance of the data.—For a number of 
decades the decennial census data, despite 
their admitted crudity and noncomparabili- 
ty, were the only data available on the total 
labor supply in the United States. As such, 
they provided both fundamental informa- 
tion about one of the nation’s most impor- 
tant resources and, through the occupation- 


take into account readily detectable errors of meas 
urement in the 1940 returns, is 53,299,000. The 
third, adjusted for the improved method of measure- 
ment introduced in July, 1945, is 54,740,000. Since 
available labor-force statistical series are usually 
anchored to the 1940 census, an awareness of these 
different figures for 1940 is a good way to identify the 
whole series. It should also be noted that comparable 
estimates are available for the civilian labor force— 
that is the labor force excluding the armed forces 
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al and industrial classification of workers, 
basic knowledge about the structure of the 
American economy. 

Prior to the development of sampling and 
other survey techniques which made feasible 
a current labor-force series based on direct 
measurement, the decennial census data were 
used as bench marks for the preparation of 
various current estimates of both employ- 
ment and unemployment by means of vari- 
ous ingenious but indirect devices. The 
acute need for current information about the 
volume of unemployment during the de- 
pression in the thirties and the general con- 
fusion attendant upon the absence of reli- 
able current data highlighted the inadequacy 
of these indirect estimates. In retrospect, it 
is difficult to believe that we blundered 
through most of the critical decade of the 
thirties without ever knowing the actual 
magnitude of the mass unemployment with 
which we were confronted. 

The development of both the labor-force 
concept and the methods of measurement 
may, in a real sense, be regarded as a pre- 
cipitate of the great depression. The need 
for reliable current information pointed up 
the inadequacies of the gainful-worker data 
and of the indirect estimates of unemploy- 
ment and stimulated a large number of ex- 
perimental surveys and the development of 
sampling methods which resulted in the 
launching of the monthly report on the labor 
force by the Works Progress Administration 
and its subsequent transfer to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The monthly statistics on the labor force, 
the absence of which was felt so keenly dur- 
ing the depression, served a highly impor- 
tant function during the defense, war, and 
postwar years of the decade of the forties. 
The dramatic expansion of the nation’s la- 
bor force to meet the requirements of de- 
fense and then of total war and its contrac- 
tion during the postwar period were accu- 
rately measured’3 by the monthly sample 

33 See “Labor Force, Employment, and Unem- 
ployment in the United States, 1940 to 1946,” Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Labor Force Bulletin, Series 
P-50, No. 2 (Washington, D.C., September, 1947); 
Durand, of. cit., chap. 6, pp. 137-60. 
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statistics which provided a sound factual 
basis for government and private policy 
determination and action. 

The importance of current information 
about the volume of national employment 
and unemployment and potential labor re- 
serves in times of emergency, whether in 
war or in depression, is obvious. The impor- 
tance of these data in nonemergency periods 
should likewise require little elaboration. It 
should suffice merely to mention the value 
of current information on national levels of 
employment and unemployment as a ba- 
rometer for the administration of the Em- 
ployment Act of 194634 and for the general 
determination of economic policy by govern- 
ment, business, and labor. Moreover, it is 
hardly necessary to call to the attention of 
students who have been following the cur- 
rent labor-force series the new knowledge 
which has been gained about the dynamics 
of the labor supply and the new opportuni- 
ties created for basic research about labor- 
market phenomena. If anything, the limited 
national data available in the current series 
have pointed up the need for more detailed 
data and for current information about 
specific labor markets.%5 Finally, it is worth 
noting that the labor-force concept and the 
techniques of measurement which have been 


34 E.g., see Louis J. Ducoff and M. J. Hagood, 
“Objective, Uses and Types of Labor Force Data in 
Relation to Economic Data,’’ Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, XLI (September, 1946), 
293-302. 


3s The program developed by the Bureau of the 
Census for producing such information has not yet 
gained congressional approval or appropriation. 
Some specific labor-market information, however, 
has been made available. Data for twenty-one 
cities were published during 1947 in Census Series 
P-LF. Data were also made available for thirty-four 
metropolitan districts for April, 1947, in Series 
P-51. A report summarizing the statistics for the 
thirty-four metropolitan districts is available as 
No. 35, “Summary Report.” A release giving the 
regional distribution of the civilian labor force of the 
United States for April, 1947, is available as Series 
P-s50, No. 6. 
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developed in this country have attracted 
international attention and have served as 
the basis for the preparation of proposed 
international standards for statistics of em- 
ployment, unemployment, and the labor 
force.% 

It is understandable, in the light of the 
different series of historical and current 
labor-force statistics which are now avail- 
able, that there should be some confusion 
about the data—about their differences and 
their reliability. Such confusion should be 
dissipated, however, by the recognition that 
the discontinuities in the series and the vari- 
ous revisions of the statistics are the product 
of hard-won experience and research. The 
data which have been described may in fact 
be regarded not only as a triumph of re- 
search in the field of the labor force but 
more generally as an excellent example of 
the potentialities of research in social sci- ~ 
ence. In the judgment of the writer, the 
Bureau of the Census, the other federal and 
private agencies, and the individual profes- 
sional contributors who participated and 
who are still participating in this develop- 
ment deserve the highest commendation 
for their painstaking and competent labors 
and for their courage in keeping with the 
best traditions of science and in admitting 
and correcting errors as experience and re- 
search revealed them and pointed to bet- 
ter ways. 
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3° International Standards for Statistics of Employ- 
ment, Unemployment and the Labour Force, Cost of 
Living and Industrial Injuries Adopted by the Sixth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
Montreal, August, 1947 (Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1947); United Nations, Population 
Division, in collaboration with the International 
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Definition and Enumeration (“Studies of Census 
Methods,” No. 4 [Lake Success, N.Y. April, 1948]). 
While the labor-force concept is obviously suited for 
the measurement of labor supply in a dynamic, in- 
dustrial economy, there is serious question about its 
need or feasibility for the measurement of the labor 
supply in an essentially pre-industrial economy. 


THE NONWHITE MALE IN THE LABOR FORCE! 


RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


The nonwhite male labor force rate is depressed by the excessive number of nonwhites in institutions, 
unable to work, and in seasonal agricultural labor and by their age distribution. Association of labor force 
rate with employment rate and occupational level suggests that irregular participation in the labor force 
is relatively more characteristic of economically depressed groups. Thus low nonwhite labor force rates 
may also reflect disproportionate membership in socioeconomic levels at which regular employment is not 


actively sought. 


It has frequentiy been observed that Ne- 
groes have consistently constituted a greater 
proportion of the gainful workers in the 
United States than their proportion in the 
population. From the first adequate census 
count of gainful workers in 1890, at which 
time 57.6 per cent of Negroes ten years old 
and over were reported as gainful workers, 
to 1930, Negroes maintained their relatively 
high proportion in the labor force.* The 1940 
census did not report gainful workers but 
indicated persons in the labor force. But 
the results still showed that a greater propor- 
tion of Negroes than of whites of eligible age 
were in the labor force.‘ 


* This article is in part a condensation of chap. 
iii of “Some Factors in the Differential Positions of 
Whites and Negroes in the Labor Force of the 
United States in 1940” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1948). 


* Lorenzo Greene and C. G. Woodson, The Negro 
Wage Earner (New York: Van Rees Press, 1930), 
pp. 337-42; Alba Edwards, ‘“The Negro as a Factor 
in the Nation’s Labor Force,” Journal of the Ameri- 
cen Statistical Association, XXXI (September, 
1936), 529-40. 


3 For definitions of the terms “labor force” and 
“gainful worker” as used in the census reports see 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population, Vol. Ill: The Labor 
Force, Part I (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943), p. 3 (hereafter referred to by the short 
title, The Labor Force); and U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population, Comparative Occupational Statistics for 
United States, 1870-1940, by Alba M. Edwards, 
p. 7. See also Philip M. Hauser, “The Labor Force 
and Gainful Workers” in this issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology. 


4U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. I: Char- 


So long as the Negro was exposed to the 
same standards of consumption as the white 
population, and so long as his income was 
dependent upon employment in the Ameri- 
can labor market, it seemed reasonable that 
he should find it necessary to compensate 
for his low and irregular income and his high 
unemployment rate by entering the labor 
force in increased numbers. Such an inter- 
pretation is consistent with the observation 
that increases in unemployment for the 
population as a whole during the depression 
of 1929 brought increased numbers of per- 
sons into the gainful worker group. 

However, some rather striking exceptions 
to the high labor force rates of Negroes have 
been observed in the 1940 census returns. 
Sterner has remarked that the nonwhite 
male labor force rate in several large cities is 
lower than the white male labor force rate.° 
Of ninety-one cities in the United States 
with populations of 100,000 or more, fifty, 
or more than half, show a lower nonwhite 
than white male labor force rate.’ The rural 


acteristics of the Population (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943), p. 47 (hereafter referred 
to by the short title, Characteristics of the Popula- 
tion). 

5 U.S. Office of the Administrator of the Census 
of Partial Employment, Unemployment and Occu- 
pations: 1937, Final Report on Total and Partial 
Unemployment, Vol. IV: The Enumerative Check 
Census, by Calvert L. Dedrick and Morris H. 
Hansen (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1938), pp. 109-13. 

6 Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1943), pp. 31-32, 359-61. 

7U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, 1940: Population, Characteristics 
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nonfarm United States taken as a whole, the 
Northeastern and the North Central States 
regions, and the rural nonfarm South and 
West are all characterized by a lower non- 
white than white male labor force rate.® 


TABLE 1* 


DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NON- 
WHITE MALE AND ALL CLASSES MALE 
LABOR FORCE RATES IN EIGHTY-SIX LARGE 
CITIES USING TOTAL AND NONINSTITU- 
TIONAL POPULATION AS BASE, 1940 


Number oF CITIES 
(1) 
DIRECTION OF 
DIFFERENCE: (2) (3) (4) 
NonwHuite RATE Noninstitu- Change 
Total 
minus ALL : tional Using (3) 
Population 
Crasses RATE Population | Instead of 
as Base 
as Base (2) 
Positive... .. 34 46 69 
Negative. ... 50° 37 9 
No difference. . 2 3 8 
Total..... 86 86 86 


* Based on Characteristics of the Population, Part I, p. 170; 
and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States, 1040: Population, Special Report on Institutional Popula- 
tion 14 Years Old and Over (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943), pp. 131-32. In each case the base includes only 
males fourteen years old and over. Differences to three decimal 
places are recognized. 


It is important both to the study of race 
relations and to the understanding of work 
habits in general to investigate the circum- 
stances of this apparent reversal of an estab- 
lished generalization. 

Institutionalization, inability to work, and 
school attendance.—If nonwhites have more 
than their share of males in institutions or 
incapacitated for work, then they have a 
smaller number of potential workers to draw 
from, and this might offer an explanation 
for the low labor force rate. The effect of dif- 
ferences in institutional rates may be tested 


of Persons Not in the Labor Force Fourteen Y ears and 
Over (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1943), pp. 17-30 (hereafter referred to by the short 
title, Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor 
Force). 


8 Characteristics of the Population, Part I, p. 170. 
One city with a population of 100,000 or more is 
omitted as having less than one hundred male 
Negroes fourteen years old and over in the popula- 
tion. 
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by changing the labor force rate from a base 
of total population fourteen years of age and 
over to a base of total noninstitutional popu- 
lation fourteen years of age and over. This 
operation has been performed for eighty-six 
cities of 100,000 population and over, with 
the results summarized in Table 1. 

Since nonwhites are institutionalized in 
four-fifths of the cities in larger proportion 
than the rest of the population (col. 4), in- 
stitutionalization must be recognized as one 
of the factors depressing the nonwhite labor 
force rate. But column 3 shows that institu- 
tionalization is not a sufficient factor to ac- 
count for all or even most of the difference 
between nonwhites and the rest of the popu- 
lation in the cities in which the nonwhite 
rates are lower than the rates for “all 
classes.” 

Since data on inability to work? are not 
available for cities, statistics for large areas 
must be used. The labor force rates have 
been recomputed on a base omitting those in 
institutions, unable to work, and in school,"® 


TABLE 2* 


NONWHITE AND ALL CLASSES MALE LABOR 
FORCE RATES CORRECTED FOR INSTITUTION- 
ALIZATION, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, AND IN- 
ABILITY TO WORK, UNITED STATES AND 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES, 1940 


Norta CEn- 


Unrtep STATES 
TRAL STATES 


Base Usep 


All Non- All 
Classes} whites 


Non- 
Classes} whites 


Total male population] 79.1 | 80.2 | 79.0 | 77.0 
Except in schools, in- 

stitutions, or unable 

to work...........] 94.6 | 95.6 | 94.7 | 94.9 


* Based on Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, 
p. 17-12, 22-23. In each case the base includes only males 
‘ourteen years old and over. 

» The designation “‘unable to work” is applied to 
‘‘persons unable to work because of permanent dis- 
ability, chronic illness, or old age” (Characteristics 
of Persons Not in the Labor Force, p. 2). 

© The lesser proportion of young nonwhites in 
school raises their potential labor force rate and in 
part offsets the influence of institutionalization and 
inability to work. For discussion of this factor see 
Turner, op. cit., pp. 92-03. 
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for the North Central States, as a region 
with a low nonwhite labor force rate, and the 
| total United States (Table 2). The changed 
| base raises the nonwhite rate relative to the 
total in both cases and brings the nonwhite 
rate higher than the white in the North 
Central States. Thus differences in institu- 


TABLE 3* 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF AGE DIP- 
FERENCES TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NUMBER OF 
NONWHITE MALES IN THE LABOR FORCE, 
UNITED STATES, 1940 


Variabl Number of Percentage of 
Workers Difference 
Influence of age. . — 30,550 — 71.4 
Residual. 73,340 171.4 
42,790 100.0 


* Computed by the expected cases method, using only data 
for males not in institutions, in school, or unable to work, from 
Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, p. 17. 
tionalization and inability to work might be 
considered an adequate explanation of low 
nonwhite labor force rates, except for find- 
ings with regard to age distributions. 

Age factor —To what extent may differ- 
ences in age distribution also tend to lower 
the nonwhite labor force rate? An answer to 
this is provided in Table 3, which sum- 
marizes an “expected cases’™ analysis, 
measuring the contribution of age differ- 
ences to the difference between the nonwhite 
labor force rate and that of the total popu- 
lation. The summary shows that age differ- 
ences, along with institutionalization and 
inability to work, reduce the nonwhite labor 
force in relation to the total population. 

Consideration of the age factor is not 
complete, however, without a comparison 
of nonwhite and total labor force rates, hold- 
ing age constant by specific age groups. 
Table 4 presents such labor force rates for 
the total United States and the North Cen- 
tral States. These show that, between the 

"For explanation of the method of “expected 
cases” as used in this paper see ibid., pp. 24-55, and 
“The Expected Cases Method Applied to the Non- 
white Male Labor Force,” a forthcoming article. 


ages of twenty and forty-five for the United 
States and twenty and sixty for the North 
Central States, the nonwhite labor force 
rate is still less than the total population 
rate, in spite of corrections already made. 
Thus the differences originally observed re- 
appear and require further explanation. 
Two features of the age distribution are 
worth noting. First, it is those age groups in 
which the labor force rates are highest, the 
economically most important ages, that the 
nonwhite rate is lower than that for “all 
classes.” Second, the age distribution of 
positive and negative differentials between 
nonwhite and “all classes” rates takes a con- 
sistent pattern with no alternating of posi- 
tive and negative differentials from age to 
age such as would lead one to suppose that 
the age variations were of a random nature. 
Marital status and household relationship. 


TABLE 4* 


NONWHITE AND ALL CLASSES MALE LABOR 
FORCE RATES EXCLUDING PERSONS IN 
SCHOOL, IN INSTITUTIONS, OR UNABLE To 
WORK, BY AGE, UNITED STATES AND NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES, 1940 


Un NortH CENTRAL 

NITED STATES 

STATES 
AGE 

All Non- All Non- 
Classes whites Classes whites 
14-15 46.3 67.5 41.1 45.6 
16-17. 79.8 86.7 79.7 82.3 
18-19 92.9 93.2 93.1 93.2 
20-24... 96.9 96.4 97.2 95-8 
25-29 98.0 07-5 98.2 96.6 
30-34. . 98.3 97-9 98.5 97.2 
35-44. 98.0 97-7 98.4 97-1 
45-54. . 97.1 97.2 97-5 96.2 
55-59 95-5 96.7 95.8 95.6 
60-64. . 91.6 95.0 92.0 93-9 
65-74 76.7 90.2 75-7 76.0 
75 and over.| 50.7 78.6 49.0 59.9 
Total....] 94.6 95.6 94.7 94.9 


* Based on Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor Force, 
pp. 17-18, 22-23. 


—Marital status and household relationship 
are known to be related to labor force par- 
ticipation. Summarizing from data to be 
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published elsewhere,” differences in marital 
status depress the nonwhite labor force rate 
by nearly 1.5 per cent, while differences in 
household relationship have an almost in- 
significant effect; but, when age is held con- 
stant, each of these differences raises the 
nonwhite labor force rate slightly. Thus, 
taken alone, marital status takes its place 


TABLE 5* 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LABOR FORCE RATE 
AND EMPLOYMENT RATE IN NINETY-TWO 
CITIES, FOR WHITE AND NEGRO MALES, 


1940 
Type of White Males | Negro Males 
Relationshipt in 92 Cities in go Citiest 
-355 . 236 
- 105 . 106 
Regression equation. .| X1=7.16+ | X1=73.58+ 
.858X2 .089X2 


* From data in The Labor Force, Part I, pp. 61 and 63. 


t X: designates the proportion of males fourteen years old 
and over who are in the labor force, and X. designates the pro- 
portion of males in the labor force who are employed. 


t Two cities were omitted in the correlations based on Negro 
rates because the cities had less than one hundred male Negroes 
in the labor force. 


with age, institutionalization, and inability 
to work as an influence related to a low non- 
white labor force rate. But it adds nothing 
to the influence of age and actually sub- 
tracts slightly from the impact of these 
other factors. 

Employment and labor force rate.—Be- 
cause of earlier findings concerning a rela- 
tionship between employment level and 
gainful worker rate, the character of the re- 
lationship of labor force to employment 
should be explored. It is possible to do so by 
correlating employment rates with labor 
force rates, using the ninety-two cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more as units of 
analysis. ‘lable 5 presents two such correla- 
tions, one between white male employment 
and labor force rates and the other between 
Negro rates. 

The correlations are significant at the .o1 
level for whites and at the .o5 level for Ne- 
groes, and they are positive. Thus, if em- 


12 ‘*The Expected Cases Method Applied to the 
Nonwhite Male Labor Force.” 
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ployment be assumed as the independent 
variable, the labor force rate is higher where 
employment is higher. 

Two types of interpretations suggest 
themselves. On the one hand, if there were 
an error in census-taking such that a fairly 
constant proportion of persons who are real- 
ly unemployed are reported as not in the la- 
bor force, such a positive correlation would 
be expected. On the other hand, employ- 
ment rate may be taken as an index of job 
availability, and it might be concluded that 
some persons are marginal to the labor 
force, seeking work when jobs are available 
and withdrawing from the labor force when 
getting a job appears to be difficult. If the 
latter interpretation were justified, the high 
Negro unemployment should considerably 
depress the male labor force rate. 

Assuming the latter interpretation, how 
important an effect does this relationship 
have on the Negro labor force rate? Substi- 


TABLE 6* 


DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WHITE 
AND NEGRO MALE LABOR FORCE RATES IN 
NINETY-ONE LARGE CITIES, BEFORE AND 
AFTER ADJUSTING FOR DIFFERENCES IN 
EMPLOYMENT RATES, 1940 


NuMBER OF CITIES 


DIRECTION OF DIFFER- 
ENCE: NEGRO minus Megre 
Waite Rate Unadjusted Adjusted for 
Rates 
Unemployment 
Positive... .. 34 62 
Negative. .... 53 27 
No difference. ..... 4 2 


* Computed from data in The Labor Force, Part I, pp. 61 
and 63. Differences to three decimal places are recognized. 


tuting the white employment rate for X, in 
the Negro regression equation (Table 5) will 
give X, equal to what the Negro labor force 
would be if the Negro employ:ncnt rate 
were as high as the white rate. Th as been 
done for ninety-one cities with populations 
over 100,000. Table 6 shows a considerable 
increase in the number of cities in which the 
Negro labor force rates are higher than the 
white rates when the adjusted rates are used. 
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As a statistical observation this must be re- 
garded as suggestive rather than conclusive, 
since the standard error of estimate about 
the regression between employment and la- 
bor force rates is quite large, rendering only 
very large differences significant. 

Usual occupation —A high rate of em- 
ployment in seasonal work has been sug- 
gested as an explanation for a low nonwhite 
labor force rate.’ If it is valid, this associa- 
tion should be revealed by an occupational 


census figures will refer to the proportion of 
all those who do work from time to time (ap- 
proximately gainful workers) who were 
working or seeking work during the census 
week of 1940. 

An expected cases analysis shows that, 
for the entire United States, the nonwhite 
occupational distribution is conducive to a 
lower labor force rate than the total popula- 
tion. And it is enough to change the propor- 
tion of nonwhite gainful workers who are in 


TABLE 7* 


(1) (2) (3) NonLABor Force RATE 
INE 
Occupationt NoNWHITE (4) (5) (6) 
Total Ages 25-34 Ages 35-44 
Domestic... . 63 .134 .058 032 033 
25 .129 .033 .O15 .O13 
Farm labor. . 21 .003 .024 023 
Other labor... . 21 354 .036 .o16 .O17 
Farmer....... 13 032 .033 .O10 .O10 
Operative........ 06 .135 .024 .O10 
Profession. . . . 03 068 040 .O17 
Craftsman... 03 150 .031 .O10 .O10 
Protective . 03 055 O41 .O10 .O12 
Clerical... .. 02 093 .035 .O10 
Proprietor. . ol .033 .035 .008 


* From U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Population, The Labor 
Force (Sample Statistics), Usual Occupation (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), pp. 28-20, 


33-34, fais: 60-61. All rates are based on the experienced labor force plus those not in t 


but exc 


e labor force, 


uding persons for whom no usual! occupation was reported, including both whites and nonwhites. 


t For the complete occupational titles see the above reference or any of the volumes of the Sixteenth 


analysis. Furthermore, if the association of 
employment rates with labor force partici- 
pation is general in character, occupations 
with high unemployment rates should show 
low labor force rates, and nonwhite concen- 
tration in particular occupations should 
have an effect on nonwhite labor force rate. 

The only data which give occupations for 
persons not in the labor force are the sample 
statistics on “usual occupation.” These data 
report usual occupations for slightly over 20 
per cent of men not in the labor force. This 
20 per cent, added to the experienced labor 
force, constitutes very nearly the “gainful 
workers,” as defined in earlier censuses. 
Thus the findings possible from published 


"3 Sterner, op. cil., p. 31. 


the labor force by about 0.007. Inspection 
of column 4 of Table 7, however, suggests 
that most of this association may be due to 
the high nonlabor force rate of farm labor. 
When only nonagricultural occupations are 
included, the association remains in the 
same direction but is only sufficient to ac- 
count for a 0.001 change in nonwhite labor 
force participation. 

The finding, then, supports the impor- 
tance of seasonal labor in agriculture in de- 
pressing the labor force rate. But an exami- 
nation of column 4 does not indicate that 
labor force rates are higher at lower socio- 
economic levels or in the occupations in 
which nonwhites are concentrated to any 
marked extent. 
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Nonparticipation in the labor force has 
several possible meanings, however. Retire- 
ment in old age and nonworking among the 
youngest ages require different interpreta- 
tions from nonlabor force participation 
among men of the usually productive ages. 
Columns 5 and 6 of Table 7 present non- 
labor force rates by usual occupation for 
men from twenty-five to thirty-four and 
from thirty-five to forty-four years of age. 
With age thus held constant, nonlabor force 
participation is higher in the occupations 
where nonwhites are found in greatest pro- 
portion. Nonwhite figures using this age 
breakdown are not available, but it may be 
inferred that the nonwhite occupational dis- 
tribution in conjunction with the occupa- 
tion-specific labor force rates depresses the 
nonwhite labor force rate in these age 
brackets. 

Two points are worthy of note concerning 
the above findings. First, the relationship 
holds for the central age groups, or roughly 
those in which nonwhite labor force rates 
remained low after removing several other 
factors. And, second, irregularity of labor 
force participation is brought in as a new di- 
mension. This treatment deals only with 
persons who have been in the labor force and 
are presumably still capable of working. 

Irregularity of work.—It may be proposed, 
then, that labor force rate differentials re- 
flect in part regularity of work-seeking and 
attitude toward work. A “casual” attitude 
toward work might characterize nonwhites 
disproportionately if such an attitude were 
associated with high unemployment rates 
and low occupational position. Such a casual 
attitude would be reflected in periodic with- 
drawal from the labor force, lowering the 
labor force rate and widening the gap be- 
tween labor force and gainful workers. 

An indirect assessment of this possibility 
may be made through examining the propor- 
tions of men not in the labor force in the 
census week of 1940 who reported having 
worked in 1939.4 Of the total male non- 
labor force of the United States (except per- 
sons in institutions, in school, unable to 


4 This approach was suggested by Philip Hauser. 
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work, or engaged in own home housework), 
17.0 per cent reported having worked in 
1939, while 26.3 per cent of nonwhites so re- 
ported. This suggests greater irregularity 
on the part of nonwhites. Addition of per- 
sons with work in 1939 to those in the labor 
force in 1940 and computation of new rates 
still leaves the nonwhite rates lower between 
ages twenty-five and forty-five, indicating 
that this relationship is insufficient in size to 
account for any large portion of the differen- 
tial rates at these intermediate age levels. 
However, two qualifications enter. The data 
on work in 1939 are known to be unreliable, 
so that they might either conceal or exag- 
gerate a large white-nonwhite differential. 
Furthermore, these data report work in 1939 
rather than labor force participation. If all 
persons who unsuccessfully sought work at 
sometime in 1939 were added, it is probable 
that the white-nonwhite differential would 
be accentuated because of the unequal in- 
cidence of unemployment on the two 
groups. 


The analysis suggests two general groups 
of factors which depress the nonwhite male 
labor force rate. First, there are some fairly 
objective circumstances, such as high rates 
of institutionalization and incapacity to 
work, a differential in age distribution, and 
employment in seasonal agricultural labor. 
Second, there seems to be an economic or so- 
cioeconomic factor disclosed in the rela- 
tion of unemployment and occupation to la- 
bor force participation, possibly through ir- 
regular work-seeking. It is this latter group 
of findings which gives this report signifi- 
cance beyond mere labor force study and 
suggests implications for the theory of in- 
dustrial motivation and work attitudes. 

Following this line of reasoning, the data 
are seen to be consistent with a thesis ad- 
vanced by Allison Davis. He contends, on 
the basis of interviews with lower work- 
ing-class people, that the long-continued and 
extreme economic deprivation of the lowest 
socioeconomic groups in American society 


8 Characteristics of Persons Not in the Laber Force, 
P-73- 
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leads to a “culture” or “state of mind” 
which does not regard regular employment 
at so high a value as conventional or ‘‘mid- 
dle class’ Americans are accustomed to re- 
gard it. These people work for a period and 
then “live off” relatives and friends, so that 
they would not be regularly in the labor 
force.” 

This theory is consistent with both the 
correlation between labor force rates and 
employment rates and the association of la- 
bor force rate with usual occupation. High 
unemployment in a city may mean relative- 
ly large numbers of persons who do not share 
the conventional values regarding work. 
And the lower labor force rates within the 
occupations which rank lower in the socio- 
economic scale are especially consistent with 
this hypothesis. 

However, such an interpretation must be 
reconciled with the fact that for the United 
States as a whole and some age groups, non- 
white labor force rates are higher than the 
white rates. An explanation may be pro- 
posed in terms of the difference between 
participation in the labor force from time to 
time (called “worker rate’) and the labor 
force rate for any given week. It is suggested 
that at lower socioeconomic levels a smaller 
proportion of workers are in the labor force 
at a given time, excluding voluntary retire- 
ment in old age. It is also proposed that 
the Negro worker rate will be found to be 
higher than that of the whites, even in most 
of the areas in which their labor force rates 
are lower. Undoubtedly fewer Negroes are 
retired or on pensions. Certainly fewer have 
other sources of income independent of their 
work. The resources of the Negro communi- 
ty to support the permanently indigent or 
the partly disabled are probably less than 

% Allison Davis, “Motivation of the Under- 
privileged Worker,” in Industry and Society, ed. 
William F. Whyte (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947), pp. 84-106. 


those of the white community. Fewer Ne- 
groes have wealthy relatives to support 
them. These and other conditions may put a 
greater proportion of Negroes in the labor 
force from time to time but not necessarily so 
many more at any given moment. A possible 
item of support for part of this hypothesis 
comes from the data used to make Table 7. 
Twenty-two and nine-tenths per cent of 
nonwhites as compared with only 20.7 per 
cent of whites not in the labor force reported 
usual occupations. 

So long, then, as nonwhites have a greater 
proportion in the all-worker category than 
whites, they are likely to have a higher pro- 
portion in the labor force during any given 
week, even though the excess of nonwhite 
labor force over white labor force may not 
be so great as the excess of nonwhite workers 
over white workers. But in those categories 
of population in which the white and non- 
white worker rates are most nearly equal, 
the nonwhite labor force rate is most likely 
to appear as less than the white. This is con- 
sistent with the findings by age groups. The 
nonwhite labor force rates are lower than 
the white rates in the intermediate age cate- 
gories, those ages in which the white partici- 
pation in the labor force is at a maximum. 
This is also consistent with findings not re- 
ported in this paper that, relative to white 
rates, nonwhite labor force rates are lowest 
in those marital status and household rela- 
tionship brackets in which the labor force 
rate for the total male population is highest. 

This entire hypothesis must be regarded, 
however, as altogether tentative. The pos- 
sibility of a consistent error in reporting la- 
bor force status must not be overlooked. It 
is the correspondence between these findings 
and those of interview research, however, 
that makes the interpretation appear highly 
plausible. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE EMPIRICAL CONFIRMATION OF THEORY 


October 12, 1948 
To the Editor: 

It is not often possible, unfortunately, to 
bring to factual test the theoretical proposi- 
tions of sociology, and yet two of the gen- 
eralizations made in Dr. Rose’s paper, ‘“The 
Selection of Problems for Research” (A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, November, 1948, 
pp. 219-27), are clearly corroborated by 
some findings of empirical sociology. 

The limited scope of statistical results 
not based upon adequate sampling proce- 
dures is recognized by all careful students. 
While we seek a sound basis for generaliza- 
tion to a universe by the procedures of ran- 
dom sampling, it is a fact that in experi- 
mental sociology the samples used can sel- 
dom be random. The reason is that, when 
an experimental design is set up to observe, 
under conditions of control, the difference 
between an experimental group that receives 
treatment and a control group denied this 
treatment, we are obliged to deal with a de 
facto situation. This is to say that in experi- 
mental studies of work relief versus direct 
relief, public low-rent housing versus slum 
living, etc., the scientific observer cannot 
control the administration of the relief pro- 
grams, or the housing program, as the case 
may be; he has to accept this program as a 
social force to be measured, and he has also 
to accept the selective conditions that de- 
termine the type of human beings who are to 
receive the treatment. The mores of wel- 
fare programs limit the situation to one in 
which the beneficiaries are persons who satis- 
fy certain criteria of eligibility, the most 
important of which is need; and consequent- 
ly it is not possible to randomize the selec- 
tion of cases to receive treatment. One can 
hardly expect the administrators of private 
or public programs to select randomly 


groups in order to provide the research stu- 
dent with proper conditions for scientific 
observation and generalization from his 
studies. 

Since randomization is the chief device 
used to provide a basis for scientific generali- 
zation from a sample to its universe, as well 
as the chief device ¢o control unknown fac- 
tors, the observer who wishes to test the ef- 
fects of some social program of treatment by 
experimental design is denied these advan- 
tages. The result is that under present limi- 
tations of method, each experimental design 
tends to be a closed system. At the moment, 
the chief hope of more general confirmation 
lies in the repetition of experimental study 
under similar conditions and in the obtain- 
ing of similar results; for, as Dr. Rose states 
the situation, there are as yet no universals 
at the cultural level. 

Another point in Dr. Rose’s paper which 
deserves consideration is this: Problems of 
contemporary and practical importance are 
found on all sides, and every one of them is 
in urgent need of objective analysis and de- 
scription. This is the reason why attempts 
have been made to use experimental designs 
in the study of such problems as work relief 
versus direct relief, low-rent public housing 
versus slum living, etc. The frequent criti- 
cism of sociological research as being too 
academic and too theoretical to assist civic 
leaders and welfare administrators in their 
efforts to resolve their practical problems 
would be answered in considerable measure 
if research sociologists would more frequent- 
ly turn their energies to observation, de- 
scription, analysis, and explanation of prob- 
lems of contemporary and practical impor- 
tance. Although to the practical administra- 
tor the question ‘‘What should be done?”’ is 
of paramount importance, once he has de- 
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cided to do ‘‘What should be done,” his ac- 
tion program supplies the research sociolo- 
gist with an opportunity to study “What 
will happen when so and so is done.” Since 
all such action programs are trial-and-error 
experiments at best, they constitute one of 


the most promising areas for research; and, 
as Dr. Rose points out, they satisfy the cri- 
terion of contemporary and practical im- 
portance. 

F. StuART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


“DE-MYTHING” THE REGULAR-SERVICE MYTH 


September 20, 1948 
To the Editor: 


If a member of the regular service of to- 
day’s Navy wished to summarize his com- 
ments on the article entitled ““The Regular 
Service Myth” by Dr. Hugh Mullan, which 
appeared in the January, 1948, number of 
the American Journal of Sociology (LIII, 
276-81), he might simply say that the arti- 
cle was written about two decades too late: 
the author’s description of the ideology, the 
social structure, the traditions and the whole 
“regular-service myth” would contain a cer- 
tain element of truth and justice if it had 
been applied to the Navy of twenty years 
ago or more. But there is no hint anywhere 
that he was writing about anything but to- 
day’s Navy, except in the historical treat- 
ment, in which it is made plain that there 
have been no changes of significance in the 
last hundred years and that (so long as the 
regular officers can prevent it) there never 
will be any changes. 

In justice to Dr. Mullan, it is presumed 
that the observations upon which he bases 
his thesis were made some twenty years ago, 
when he was a midshipman at the Naval 
Academy, during (or before) which period 
some of his views might have been accepted 
as specious, or even shared, by many honest 
and intelligently critical members of the 
regular service of that day. Not that the par- 
ticular variety or subspecies of humans 
studied by Dr. Mullan has become com- 
pletely extinct—either in or outside the 
service—but to state that it is the prototype, 
the predominant and characteristic part of 
the service group, is as reasonable, or un- 
reasonable, as to say that the population of 
Chicago is composed predominantly of gang- 


sters, that the gangster is the typical Chi- 
cago citizen. 

Dr. Mullan’s regular-service officer, Army 
or Navy, is a sort of Colonel Blimp—stuffy, 
weighted with mediocrity, tied to tradition 
both emotionally and, perforce, for his eco- 
nomic security; he belongs to an “artificial” 
group because “there is no real basis for his 
existence” —i.e., in normal times of peace. 
Therefore, he is cut off from the natural 
(civilian) world of progress. He has little in- 
terest in, or knowledge of, developments in 
the industries, sciences, arts, philosophies, or 
anything else that is the life and living urge 
of a normal, intelligent, public-spirited citi- 
zen. The solidarity of his group “‘is based on 
kinship, tradition, occupation and gains in 
security” because “his welfare is dependent 
on the welfare of the group.” If he is a staff- 
corps officer, he is no less a member of the ex- 
clusive club with artificial and restricted in- 
terests, isolated from all civilian contacts. 
The Navy civil engineer, doctor, or supply 
officer “subjugates his specific professional 
interests to the regular service structure,” 
for he must be an officer first—then an engi- 
neer, doctor, or supply expert. 

The regular-service officer, according to 
Dr. Mullan, builds up and maintains a 
myth of his importance and superiority. He 
must promote and maintain it because 
through it he gains the security of his retired 
pay at the age of sixty. (The actual age is 
sixty-two, but we shall not quibble over a 
matter of two years.) This he accomplishes 
simply by constricting his viewpoint and his 
field of interests and by conforming with all 
regular-service traditions. 

It goes beyond that. His wife and children 
are in it too. They, too, must “cherish and 
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maintain” the myth. In their teens the 
“Army Brat” and ‘‘Navy Junior’ must be- 
come security-minded and start aiming for 
the Academy and a regular-service commis- 
sion in order that they, too, can gain the 
inner sanctum and retire at sixty. The 
daughters, with Mother’s guidance and 
connivances, will get smart and make a 
play for the newly commissioned third- or 
fourth-generation regular-service second 
lieutenants and ensigns who have been voted 
most likely to uphold the traditions, restrict 
their interests, and keep their minds suffi- 
ciently simple, dull, and narrow so that they 
will be receiving retired pay checks for the 
support of themselves and their wives after 
they each have passed the age of sixty and 
their respective menopauses. 

This facet of the social structure, one 
would think, would make for a good deal of 
inbreeding, such as one finds in our legend- 
ary hill-billy areas; and that ought to help 
a lot because it leads, in the course of a few 
generations, to a large percentage of feeble- 
minded persons among the offspring, and 
this surely should foster the perpetuation of 
the breed, its traditions, mores, exclusive- 
ness, and economic securities and should 
promote the general contentment in a circle 
in which, according to Dr. Mullan, “‘life be- 
comes humdrum and the future is foretold.” 

When his observations are applied to the 
present-day Navy, they seem to this writer 
to fall, with very few exceptions indeed, into 
two classes: (a) conditions that no longer ex- 
ist or (6) conditions which exist but which 
have complete counterparts in all other pro- 
fessions and walks of life in modern Ameri- 
can social and economic structures. This 
second class is mentioned in order to bring 
out the fact that the officer group of the 
regular service of today is not a unique or 
“artificial” group; that it cannot be peculiar, 
special, or remarkable in any respect if it 
does not differ essentially from all the other 
social and economic groups of modern 
American society. 

As to the “solidarity ’’(of regular-service 
officers) ‘‘based on kinship, tradition, occu- 
pation and gains in security,” of course 
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there is a certain solidaricy. Perhaps not the 
cohesive strength that is to be found in the 
United Mine Workers’ Union for “gains in 
security,” or in any other of the trade-un- 
ions or farm blocs, or in any of the hundred 
of professional and business leagues whose 
members today make up the largest part of 
our adult population. The solidarity of offi- 
cers is less intense, both as to occupational 
types and for the purpose of “gains in secu- 
rity,” than that found in the organizations of 
the medical or legal nrofessions or among 
such groups as merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, school-teachers, politicians, etc. 
They all have their guilds, granges, unions, 
societies, clubs, meeting halls, women’s 
auxiliaries, boards of governors, and what- 
nots to “promote, maintain, and to cherish 
their types of kinship, tradition, occupation 
and gains in security.” 

“The individual finds his welfare depend- 
ent upon the welfare of the group.”’ What 
individual today is not dependent upon the 
welfare of his group? Regulations affecting 
the stock market affect the operations of 
every broker in the country. Farm subsidies 
affect every farmer. Price and rental ceilings 
can affect every merchant and landlord. 
Civil-service wage decisions can affect every 
postal clerk. Union wage settlements can 
affect every laborer. Freight-rate decisions 
can affect every person connected with 
transportation, including steckholders. Ev- 
ery lobby in Washington is there to further 
the interest, and protect the security, of 
some special group and all the individual 
members of that group. The bank president 
is dependent on the welfare of his group. So 
is the tramp, the burglar, and the racketeer. 

What oldster, not economically independ- 
ent, is not in favor of an old-age-pension sys- 
tem? This question gains emphasis and 
meaning when applied to persons whose oc- 
cupations have been those with incomes that 
never could permit retirement without some 
old-age-pension provision in the employ- 
ment contract. Even with his complete as- 
surance against strikes, lay-offs, or any form 
of income stoppage through unemployment, 
illness, or business depressions during his 
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whole active service career, the regular-serv- 
ice officer could not possibly build up, out of 
his earnings, an annuity that would give 
him an economic independence when he 
passes his age of employability. The only 
way he can achieve it is by the service sys- 
tem of retirement. Without it (under present 
salaries) he would not enter the Army or 
Navy—and there would be no Army or 
Navy. 

We do not say that a desire and an effort 
for (or the achievement of) economic secu- 
rity is right or wrong or good or bad—we say 
that there is nothing “artificial” or abnormal 
about the desire, that it is not peculiar to 
military officers or to any other occupational 
group. As a matter of plain fact, it is appar- 
ent that the military officer is less interested 
in economic gains than are the members of 
most other occupations. Economic gain is 
about the last and least thing he can realize 
in his chosen career, and if it is one of his im- 
portant objectives in life, then he is indeed a 
fool to enter such a career. 

It is only in recent years, and to a sub- 
stantial extent only since the recent war, 
that there has been a loss of the traditional 
security against unemployment in the serv- 
ice. Now that the new promotion system is 
in operation, an even flow of promotion is 
accomplished by periodic elimination of 
sizable groups in each rank. At intervals of 
about every five years an officer can now ex- 
pect either to be promoted or to be dropped. 
This system of promotion, of course, has its 
imperfections. With its operation in the 
hands of fallible humans, there will always, 
and inevitably, be a certain number of de- 
plorable mistakes, both in the elimination of 
some good ones and in the failure to elimi- 
nate some bad ones. But, whatever it does 
or does not accomplish, it removes the “‘fore- 
told future and humdrum existence” which 
Dr. Mullan finds so objectionable and which 
injects a large element of uncertainty into 
the careers of officers. 

Just how this new expectancy, or phase of 
insecurity, compares with employment in 
comparable civilian fields, such as large and 
complex corporations and industries, can- 
not be said here, but it is presumed that the 
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young officer of today views his chances of 
‘staying with the company” in about the 
same light as he would in starting his em- 
ployment with any civilian corporation. In 
any case, he cannot view it as they viewed 
it back in Dr. Mullan’s day in the Navy. 

As to contacts with the civilian world and 
breadth of interests, it would not be pos- 
sible today to survive in the service for long 
without them. These revolutionary increases 
in diversity of interests and civilian relation- 
ships started with the advances in aviation 
and the other mechanizations and scientific 
devices of war before the end of World War 
I. Now they have entered the fields of elec- 
tronics, nuclear physics, new psychological 
concepts in personnel problems, and every 
conceivable area of modern technical and 
scientific endeavor in which intense profes- 
sional specialization is the order. Each ofh- 
cer, and a large portion of the enlisted per- 
sonnel, must be highly skilled in some spe- 
cial branch and must appreciate the impor- 
tance and values of all the other specialties, 
whether related closely to his own specialty 
or not. 

This development has resulted in a pro- 
gram in which thousands of officers of all 
branches of the service are each year in stu- 
dent status at the great civilian universities 
throughout this country. There is constant 
collaboration, consultation, and the conse- 
quent business and social relationships be- 
tween military officers and the civilian au- 
thorities in the untold numbers and kinds of 
fields of science, industry, commerce, law, 
languages, public relations, etc. Much of the 
scientific and technical research of today is 
financially sponsored and assisted by the 
military services and is actively participated 
in by service officers working beside and on 
the same levels with the civilians. 

As to kinship there are, as Dr. Mullan 
Says, a great many instances where the 
“Navy Junior” or “Army Brat” follows his 
father’s profession. But in this we see noth- 
ing remarkable or “artificial” because it is 
observed in every other form of occupation. 
Perhaps it is less extensive in the service 
than elsewhere. We have no current sta- 
tistics on it. But we should like to point out 
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a factor or two that bear on it. In past years 
the decision of an officer to send his son to 
one of the service academies (his son being 
willing—and able to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations) was made because it was a free 
ride through college and there was no other 
way, the family budget being what it was, 
by which the son could be put through col- 
lege. Moreover, the father (and sometimes 
the mother—but not quite so often or so 
much) liked the life and thought that the 
son would—and sometimes the son did. 

When service daughters married service 
officers it was, we would venture to say, 
about go per cent of the time a simple mat- 
ter of propinquity, as it is and always has 
been with almost all marriages almost every- 
where. Some of this starts at the time of 
graduation at the academies under colorful 
and touching scenes and in atmospheres 
filled with sweetness, glamor, and romance; 
and the couples live—in a surprisingly high 
percentage of these marriages—happily ever 
after, albeit through some pretty tough and 
hard years. 

We believe that the trend in recent years 
has shown a decline in the relative number 
of service sons who have entered the profes- 
sion of their fathers. The economic returns 
and the prospect of economic security in a 
service career do not compare well enough 
in competition with the present-day offer- 
ings of many civilian careers to make the 
service career attractive in this era of living- 
cost inflation. The service son today just 
does not fancy a life of what amounts to 
genteel poverty through the long years 
ahead, even if they do lead, according to Dr. 
Mullan, to that golden period of his declin- 
ing years beyond the age of sixty-two—if he 
can stick it that long. 

This picture of the unpromising financial] 
outlook coupled with the enormous responsi- 
bility for human lives, values of property, 
and a host of intangibles that will be pyra- 
mided on his shoulders as he goes along will 
not draw many—service sons or others— 
except those who have a burning love for 
this type of life or who might prefer it for 
any one of a thousand reasons that cannot 
well be understood by anyone but the pre- 


ferrer—and often enough he does not have 
much insight into his own motivation. 

Traditions and customs fall, for the most 
part, into three classes: the good and indis- 
pensable, the unnecessary but innocuous 
and pleasant, and the vicious and harmful. 
We should like to think, and believe we are 
correct in thinking, that the first of these 
will stay. We have in mind things like cour- 
age and devotion to duty—come hell or high 
water—and love of country and its symbols. 
Traditions of the last class we despise and 
decry and think that they have either gone 
or are on their rapid way out. Here we think 
of such things as hazing, a legal and actual 
crime, long since outlawed at the academies; 
a caste system of the sharp and inflexible 
lines of twenty years ago or more—lines that 
made possible indignities that are no longer 
tolerable or unchallenged in today’s social 
order—the lines have been growing thinner 
and looser during the last twenty years; 
abuses and arrogancies of authority in some 
places, these spots becoming smaller and 
fewer because they are more resented 
throughout the service and are harming and 
making ridiculous anachronisms of the of- 
fenders; the double-standard code of be- 
havior and discipline for officers and enlisted 
men and an archaic court-martial system 
and code of penaties which are already well 
on their way to reconstruction; the now ob- 
solete dress uniforms—the silly, unneces- 
sary, oppressively expensive and outlandish 
Graustarkian opéra bouffe creations that 
burdened the backs and budgets of officers 
in Dr. Mullan’s day. The last war was won 
in khaki and dungarees, without benefit, in 
many sectors, of neckties or even of coats or 
shirts. 

What caste there is has not been retained 
for the sake of having a caste but for the 
sake of having a service that will function. 
A very large part of the student body of the 
academies today has come from the enlisted 
“caste,” having arrived there through com- 
petitive examination. And a large share of 
the appointments and commissions in the 
line of the services today are held by young 
men who never saw the academies. Some 
fifty thousand Freshman college students 
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now compete each year for about three thou- 
sand new places on the rolls of the naval 
R.O.T.C. A certain share of these will later 
elect to remain in the Navy and will serve 
their careers on a new basis of equity with 
the Academy graduates. 

From much that has been written here, 
one may arrive at the (erroneous) conclusion 
that the service life of past decades was 
mostly bad. Some of it was bad. The phases 
that Dr. Mullan has described—those that 
existed, and to the extent that they existed 
—were bad. But, all in all, it was a wonder- 
ful life. There was much of it that was whole- 
some and constructive for the mental and 
physical equipment of the enlisted men. The 
typical and predominant ones—officers and 
enlisted—were fine men and fine Americans, 
the ones you never heard much about ex- 
cept when the fortunes of war made them 
conspicuous. 

We older people of the regular service re- 
gret the passage of many facets of the good 
life we knew thirty years ago or more, but 
we are glad that the service has come along 
with the times, has taken on the new look, 
the new ideology with the new technology, 
the new close relation with the civilian 
world and interests—because, if it had not 
done all these things, it would be of very 
little use to our country today. 


R. P. PARSONS 
District Medical Office 
Twelfth Naval District 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 
REJOINDER 


September 24, 1948 
To the Editor: 

I appreciate Captain R. P. Parsons’ let- 
ter which comments upon “The Regular 
Service Myth.” The evolutionary process 
which he so glowingly describes as occurring 
in the Navy today is due, I think, to three 
factors: (1) intrinsic, pressures which modify 
from within; (2) extrinsic, pressures which 
modify from without, dictated by ex-Navy 
personnel; and (3) the nation’s reaction of 
fear to a constant and continuing threat of 
war. The intrinsic factors are very probably 
minimal, as service policy rests in the hands 
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of senior regular-service officers, and these 
would-be officers of twenty-five years or 
more of service. Captain Parsons states that 
some of my views “might be accepted as 
specious or even shared” by members of the 
service twenty years ago. These members of 
twenty years ago and earlier are the policy- 
makers in today’s greatly expanded service. 

My “‘field work” in the services is not 
limited to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. It includes enlisted time in the United 
States Navy, reserve time (five years) Unit- 
ed States Army Engineers, and reserve and 
regular time in the United States Army 
Medical Corps. I returned to the service in 
1941 and saw the mobilization of emergency 
officers and remained in five years seeing re- 
deployment and demobilization. This gave 
me the unique advantage of being able to 
study the Army from two different perspec- 
tives—regular and reserve. I tried to include 
in my article all services, not just the Navy. 

I attempted to depict the modal per- 
sonality of a group which is subjected to 
certain unique institutional pressures. Fur- 
ther, I attempted to identify these institu- 
tions generally and to show how these par- 
ticular institutions help form the regular- 
service officer’s personality. And still fur- 
ther, I attempted to show the differences be- 
tween this modal personality and that of 
civilians of the same over-all culture. I be- 
lieve that all groups and subgroups such as 
enumerated by Captain Parsons would be 
studied in this fashion and that if the insti- 
tutions were different the resulting modal or 
subgroup personality would be different also. 

I attempted to be objective and to omit 
moral judgments. There can be no doubt 
about the integrity, sincerity, bravery, etc., 
of the regulars; about the success of the regu- 
lar service in terms of national security; and 
about the need for change within the regular 
services. 

I focused upon the reasons for rigidity 
within the regular-service group and the re- 
sults of such rigidity upon the personalities 
involved. 

Mutian, M.D. 
1217 Park Avenue 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Journal has been asked to announce 
that John E. Owen is at work ona biography 
of the late Dr. Charles A. Ellwood of Duke 
University, begun at Dr. Ellwood’s request. 
Mr. Owen requests that any readers with 
personal recollections of Dr. Ellwood send 
to him any biographical information such as 
authentic anecdotes and reminiscences, also 
any comments on his contributions and his 
place in American sociology. Address Mr. 
Owen at 466 West Thirty-fifth Street, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
following grants have been made: $10,000 to 
the University of Minnesota to assist in the 
program of interdisciplinary research being 
undertaken by the Laboratory for Research 
in Social Relations; and $130,000 to the So- 
cial Science Research Council, in support of 
a program, begun last year, of fellowships 
and travel grants for research in foreign 
countries. 


Central New York Sociological Society.— 
At a meeting of sociologists held in May at 
Syracuse University, the Central New York 
Sociological Society, which had been inac- 
tive during the war, was reconstituted. The 
following officers were elected for the aca- 
demic year 1948-49: president, Nelson N. 
Foote, Cornell University; secretary, Carter 
A. Woods, Wells College. 


University of Chicago.—Five universities 
in addition to the University of Chicago 
have affiliated with the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University for one 
year of experimental work. The activities of 
the affiliates will be governed by a board of 
directors on which the Center and each of 
the six universities will be represented. The 
present directors are: Philip Hauser, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Robert Merton, Colum- 
bia University; Robin Williams, Jr., Cor- 


nell University; Don Cahalan, Denver Uni- 
versity; Samuel Stouffer, Harvard Univer- 
sity ; Thomas McCormick, University of Wis- 
consin; and Clyde Hart, National Opinion 
Research Center. Each of the universities 
has contributed a substantial sum to provide 
the nucleus of a research fund which may be 
supplemented from other sources as research 
activities get under way. 

The Merrill Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Financial Knowledge has given the 
Center an $80,000 grant for a three-year 
program of research to be undertaken jointly 
by the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research at the University of Illinois and 
the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago. The Merrill 
Foundation grant is to be supplemented by 
an approximately equivalent contribution 
from the Bureau. The subject of the research 
is the psychology that underlies the deci- 
sions of businessmen and the effect of their 
attitudes on business development. 

Louis Wirth spent two weeks in Paris in 
October as representative to the UNESCO 
Commission on Tensions. He was in confer- 
ence with the commission on the problem of 
what contribution social science could make 
toward understanding and minimizing ten- 
sions between nations. 

Herbert Goldhamer is on leave of absence 
for the year to serve as a member of the staff 
in the field of social science of the RAND 
project in Washington, D.C. 

Three new members of the staff are Ralph 
Ireland, Tomatsu Shibutani, and Buford 
Junker. 


Columbia University—Memorial service 
for Professor Ruth Fulton Benedict (1887- 
1948) was held on November 4 in the offices 
of the Viking Fund. 


Cornell University.—Sociology courses are 
now being offered by three divisions of the 
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university: the department of rural sociol- 
ogy in the College of Agriculture, the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and the 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Leonard S. Cottrell has been appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences but 
will continue as chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. Edward A. 
Suchman will act as executive officer with 
him. 

Members of the department at present 
are Alexander Leighton, Morris Opler, and 
Robin Williams, Jr., professors; Milton Ba:- 
ron, Allan Holmberg, and Edward Suchman, 
assistant professors; John Adair, Milton 
Barnett, Leila Calhoun, Nelson Foote, and 
Clifton White, instructors. At the School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations are 
John W. McConnell and William F. 
Whyte. Professors Louis Guttman and R. 
Lauriston Sharp are on leave of absence. 
They are engaged in research projects in 
Palestine and Siam, respectively. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is subsidiz- 
ing a three-year study of the intergroup re- 
lations of a near-by community, for which 
John Dean has been appointed field director. 
A Carnegie Corporation grant is being used 
over a period of five years to study the im- 
pact of Western technology on primitive 


peoples. 


Hood College—Andrew G. Truxal was in- 
stalled in October as the president of Hood 
College. Dr. Truxa! came from Dartmouth 
College, where he had served as professor of 
sociology and chairman of the department 
of sociology. He is an ordained minister of 
the Evangelical and Reformed church, with 
which Hood College is affiliated. 

In succeeding Dr. Henry Irvin Stahr, Dr. 
Truxal is the third person to head the insti- 
tution since it was organized in 1893 as the 
Woman’s College of Frederick, Maryland. 
In 1913 the college was renamed Hood in 
honor of Mrs. Margaret E. S. Hood, who 
gave the ground which forms the nucleus of 
the present campus. 


Indiana University — Dinko Tomasic has 
returned to the department. His latest book, 
Personality and Culture in Eastern European 
Politics, is announced for midwinter publi- 
cation. 


Michigan State College—C. P. Loomis, 
head of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology, was elected president of the 
Rural Sociological Society and the Society 
for Applied Anthropology. 

A list of publications of the Social Re- 
search Service and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is now available. Among items 
included are monographs and reports by 
E. A. Schuler and C. R. Hoffer on health; 
educational sociology by Wilbur Brookover 
and Fred Thaden; marriage and the family 
by Judson Landis; farm labor conditions 
and membership relations of co-operatives 
by Duane Gibson; rural-urban fringe by 
Christopher Sower; extension methods and 
research by Paul Miller; population, soci- 
ometry, and acculturation by Allan Beegle 
and C. P. Loomis. 

Solon Kimball has resigned to become 
head of the department of sociology at the 
University of Alabama. Kenneth Tiedke, of 
Columbia University, has taken over Solon 
Kimball’s anthropological work in the Ex- 
periment Station and in the department. 

Alex Sim, last year’s Hinman Fellow in 
the department, has returned to Quebec, 
where he is carrying on a study of a French- 
Canadian community. — 

Eduardo Arze, State Department Fellow 
in rural sociological extension methods, re- 
turned to Bolivia after having completed 
his work for the Master’s degree. 

Graduate research assistantships for use 
in the area program research evaluation 
work of the department were awarded to 
Reed Powell, now in Costa Rica, Alex Sim, 
and Wade Andrews. 

Teaching and extension assistantships 
were awarded to the following: Faye Blake- 
ley, Walter Boek, Betsy Castleberry, Lin- 
wood Hodgdon, Fu-Ju Liu, Joseph H. 
Locke, Clara H. Lowe, Sheldon Lowry, and 
Thomas Poffenberger. 
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Mississippi State College.—Work in rural 
sociology comprising teaching, research, and 
extension has recently been initiated. Har- 
old F. Kaufman, formerly of the University 
of Kentucky, has been appointed to the 
Thomas L. Bailey Professorship, and Harald 
A. Pedersen, now completing his doctorate 
at the University of Wisconsin, has become 
an assistant professor. The Bailey Professor- 
ship was set up to commemorate the work 
of a late governor who was active in the 
rural life movement in the state. 


National Planning Association—Of in- 
terest to sociologists is the recent publica- 
tion by the Association of The Role of Up- 
rooted People in European Recovery by Jane 
Perry Clark Carey. Price $1.00. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—Officers 
for 1948-49 are: president, W. F. Cottrell, 
Miami University; vice-president, A. R. 
Lindesmith, Indiana University; secretary- 
treasurer, H. O. DeGraff, University of 
Akron; editor of the Ohio Valley Sociologist, 
Brewton Berry, Ohio State University. 

The Society accepted the invitation of 
Wayne University to hold its 1949 meeting 
in Detroit. 


University of Pennsylvania.—The degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred 
upon James H. S. Bossard by Muhlenberg 
College at the Alumni Day exercises, held in 
October, in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. 


The Psychodramatic Institute —The fourth 
conference sponsored by the Moreno 
Clinic and the Psychodramatic Institute 
will take place December 26, 27, and 28, 
1948, at Beacon, New York. The program 
will be: first day—psychodrama and hypno- 
drama; second day—sociodrama and axio- 
drama; and third day—sociometry and 
group psychotherapy. For further informa- 
tion write Moreno Clinic, Beacon, New 
York. 


Roosevelt College. —St. Clair Drake gave a 
series of six public lectures which started in 
October on ‘Racial Patterns and City Life” 
on his recent studies of Cardiff and Liverpool. 

Howard Becker visited Roosevelt Col- 
lege in November and December to give 
evening lectures on Occupied Germany, par- 
ticularly the current educational problems, 
and to lead an afternoon seminar on “The 
Role of Values in the Social Sciences.” 

S. C. Gilfillan is teaching a course, “In- 
vention and Social Change,” which is being 
offered for the first time. 

Natalie Rogoff is teaching part-time in 
the department of sociology. 


Social Science Research Council—New 
officers for 1948-49 are: Robert Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chairman; Pendleton 
Herring, president; Leonard Cottrell, Cor- 
nell University, vice-president; Sheppard 
Clough, Columbia University, secretary; 
and Wendell Bennett, Yale University, 
treasurer. Sociologists who are members of 
the Council are E. W. Burgess, Leonard 
Cottrell, P. M. Hauser, Kimball Young, and 
Donald Young. 


Social Security Administration.—Medical 
and Hospital Services Provided under Prepay- 
ment Arrangements, Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 1941-42, by Margaret C. 
Klem, Helen Hollinsgworth, and Zelma A. 
Miser, is the title of the recently published 
report of a study of the physicians’ care in 
the office, home, and hospital and hospitali- 
zation received by subscribers and their de- 
pendents eligible for care under prepayment 
arrangements at Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. The report shows the serv- 
ices received during each study year and the 
extent to which the various age and sex 
groups reduced their request for service dur- 
ing the second study year. It also contains 
data on services received by individuals and 
families over a twenty-four-month period. 
The report is for sale at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 
$1.00 a copy. A short summary is on sale at 
five cents. 
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Sociometric Institule, Inc.—A new educa- 
tional and research center in marriage and 
family relations has been opened as a divi- 
sion of the Sociometric Institute of New 
York City. 


Stanford University. —Walter Greenwood 
Beach, professor emeritus of sociology, died 
October 6, 1948, in Pasadena, California, 
after a long illness. Born in Granville, Ohio, 
May 20, 1868, he broke from his strongly 
religious background after graduation from 
Marietta College and went to Harvard for 
his M.A. There and in subsequent graduate 
work at Stanford he developed an interest 
in sociology. In 1898 he joined the faculty of 
the State College of Washington, where in 
1917 he became dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. Meanwhile he had served for 
some years on the faculty of the University 
of Washington. In 1920 he came to Stan- 
ford, where sociology and socialism had long 
been considered synonymous. By 1933, 
when he retired, he had through patience 
and persistence broken down this traditional 
misconception of the discipline. 

A physically slight and deceptively mild- 
mannered man, Professor Beach was forced 
by circumstances to devote most of his 
career to administrative work. In this he 
served as a promoter of sociology, and the 
present status of sociology in the Pacific 
Coast universities is in considerable measure 
an outgrowth of his early endeavors. At 
Stanford he was for the first time able to 
engage in research and writing. His pub- 
lished works include: Introduction to Soci- 
ology and Social Problems, 1925; Social Aims 
in a Changing World, 1932; Oriental Crime 
in California, 1932; American Democracy 
and Social Change (with others), 1937; 
Growth of Social Thought, 1939; The Govern- 
ment of the United States (with others), 1941; 


and Democracy and Social Policy (with 
others), 1945. At the time of his death he 
was endeavoring to complete a work on the 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of 
American democracy. 


Tuskegee Institute.—Oliver C. Cox, of the 
department of sociology, won the 1948 
George Washington Carver Award for his 
book Caste, Class and Race: A Study in 
Social Dynamics. 


Wayne University —The department has 
added three instructors to its full-time staff: 
Juliana Reese Schamp, formerly of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Charlotte F. 
Green, formerly at the University of Iowa; 
and Morris Showel, who has been studying 
at the University of Chicago. 


Willametie University.—The addition of a 
second full-time instructor has made it pos- 
sible to revise and expand the offerings of the 
department of sociology and anthropology. 
Courses in basic scientific principles and 
processes include principles of sociology, so- 
ciety in transition, general anthropology, 
population and migration, collective be- 
havior, human ecology, ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds and relationships, and two 
courses on the local culture—cultural de- 
velopment of the Pacific Northwest and so- 
cial forces in the Pacific area. 

John A. Rademaker continues as chair- 
man of the department. 

Alfred W. Sheets has joined the faculty as 
assistant professor of sociology. 

M. E. Moore, director of the Salem 
Y.M.C.A., is a lecturer in fields of social 
work. 

Frederick Cords has joined the staff as 
lecturer on social group ‘york and history 
and organization of the Y.M.C.A. 
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The Social System of the Modern Factory. The 
Strike: A Social Analysis. By W. Lioyp 
WARNER and J. O. Low. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+245. $3.00. 


In this volume—the fourth uf the “Yankee 
City Series’—the authors examine one of the 
most highly specific and troublesome patterns 
of behavior in the modern community—the 
strike. As they themselves point out, the strike 
represents a revealing crisis situation, a format 
of group conflict typical of—and perhaps only 
of—advanced industrial society. 

Explicitly the authors make their study of 
the strike in Yankee City an integral link in 
their investigation into the mainsprings of mod- 
ern social behavior. The questions they ask 
about the immediate crisis in Yankee City they 
direct also toward “other similar crises in 
American life’; they see the answers leading us 
“into the more fundamental questiors about 
the nature of our industrial society.” Certainly 
the strike that shut down the shoe factories of 
Yankee City in March, 1933, embodied all the 
aspects of a critical turning-point in the com- 
munity’s life. Before this, there had been no suc- 
cessful strikes, and indeed few strikes at all in 
Yankee City, nor had any union gained a foot- 
hold among the city’s workers. In 1933 the 
strikers held their lines for a month; they even- 
tually secured community support; the union 
they joined effectively trounced management; 
and Yankee City changed “from a nonunion to 
a union town.” 

In seeking to discover why, the authors give 
full weight to all the familiar considerations. 
They grant the impact of the depression; they 
concede that “unionism”’ on the threshold of the 
New Deal era was “‘in the air.’”’ But these eco- 
nomic and political factors merely set the stage 
for what was to happen in Yankee City. The 
unfolding drama had its source in a long and 
complex history revolving about the economic 
development of the community and its social 
superstructure. 

Thus Yankee City had moved from the mari- 
time callings that occupied most of its people, 
through a period in which textile manufacturing 
assumed dominance, to the latter-day concen- 


tration upon shoe production. Shoe production 
had, in turn, been radically affected by modern 
mechanization, division of labor, breakdown of 
skills, increasing ‘‘style” consciousness, migra- 
tion to west and south, and transfer of control to 
outside finance and mercantile chains. But, un- 
til very recently, the social structure of Yankee 
City retained a stability potent and effective 
enough to withstand the shocks of these disinte- 
grating forces. Even in 1933, indeed, the mem- 
ory of individual shoe employers of the genera- 
tion just gone was invoked by both strikers and 
management. The whole community felt that if 
those old-time manufacturers had only lived, 
things would have gone differently. 

At any rate, long-term economic and socia’ 
change and the depression of 1933, in the au- 
thors’ view, combined to transform Yankee 
City’s shoe strike into a microcosm of the strike 
—of what makes industrial man, whether as 
worker, manager, or citizen, behave as he does 
in these crises. By that time the workers had 
been separated from their tools, their products, 
and their managers; their age-grade skill hier- 
archy had been threatened by mechanization 
and the division of labor; their group status in 
the community had deteriorated. On the other 
side, Yankee City management had become the 
“hired men” of absentee ownership, finance, and 
marketing. In the same way, Yankee City folk 
had generally lost control of their own destiny 
to horizontal associations of unions and busi- 
ness organizations. 

It is impossible to convey briefly the richness, 
the quantitative exhaustiveness, and the sense 
of complexities this analysis imparts to the pat- 
tern of behavior we call a strike. This is a note- 
worthy study— intensive, focused, and yet wide- 
ly stimulating—which no student or practition- 
er of social relations and industrial behavior 
should neglect. 

If I would make any criticisms, they would 
be concentrated upon the surrounding infer- 
ences, so to speak, drawn from the findings 
rather than from the meaty substance of those 
findings themselves. Such inferences deal with 
the probable content of yesterday as well as 
the probable direction of tomorrow. 
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In the first place, the authors do not answer 
all the crucial questions raised by their own 
thesis about the factors in Yankee City’s past 
that become for them the causes behind present- 
day discontents, Thus, in tracing the history of 
Yankee City, they relied first upon interviews, 
local town historians, and original documents. 
They interpreted their “local” findings under 
the influence of Durkheim’s Division of Labor in 
Society and the Material Culture and Social In- 
stitutions of the Simpler Peoples by Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg. Still later, they con- 
sulted the work of professional historians and 
economists, particularly Samuel Eliot Morison 
and John R. Commons. Certainly no one would 
quarrel with such documentation or theoretical 
background for the explorations of a field study. 
But to some degree the authors fail to probe the 
full implications of their theories for their con- 
crete facts. For instance, one of the most illumi- 
nating patterns of reaction uncovered in this 
strike was, to my mind, the symbolic role played 
in it for all concerned by the three dead shoe 
manufacturers and social leaders whom the au- 
thors call Caleb Choate, Godfrey Weatherby, 
and William Pierce. ““These managers of men 
were gods” in the sentiment of strike-bound 
Yankee City. Yet their life-histories as strategic 
elements in the social superstructure traced in 
chapter viii present inconsistencies with the 
forces behind the strike as traced in prior chap- 
ters. If mechanization and division of labor, if 
the undermining of the workers’ skill hierarchy, 
if outside financing, if the machine leasing sys- 
tem, if such factors fueled the unrest that ex- 
ploded into the strike of 1933, then how ex- 
plain the revered memory of Caleb Choate, who 
organized, after the Civil War, the first shoe fac- 
tory with division of labor under one roof, who 
introduced the McKay stitching machine, who 
began business on an investment of a hundred 
dollars and received further financial support 
from Davis Cole—true, still a member of an old 
Yankee City family, but one who made his for- 
tune in Boston—and who may thus be described 
as “outside capital’’? 

Why, in a word, does the pioneer who intro- 
duced into his community so many of the disin- 
tegrating factors that come to fruition in the 
strike of 1933 still remain for all concerned a 
préstige symbol? Why do the two leaders who 
followed him in continuing the disintegrating 
trends also continue to be revered community 
symbols? There must be reasons that would 
themselves constitute highly significant social 
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data. But the authors do not uncover them for 
us by an exploration of fet and myth. Is it sole- 
ly because they stayed in Yankee City, partici- 
pated actively in its communal life, and took 
care of their own people? Is it because Caleb 
Choate was always “fair,” if forbidding, and 
William Pierce talked man to man with his 
cutters? If so, certainly these facts would seem 
guideposts for building sound relations between 
management and men. Or if Choate and his two 
successors are symbols of an idealized past, 
might not that whole past be idealized in the 
thoughts of living but dissatisfied men? Did 
Caleb Choate face any adherents of the Knights 
of St. Crispin among his workers, the militant 
union of those days which was revolting elsewhere 
against the very changes Choate was making in 
Yankee City? If not, why not? 

The authors do not meet this question di- 
rectly. Instead they derive the long-term influ- 
ence of economic and technological changes 
upon the shoe workers from their theoretical 
sources, while they reconstruct the role of the 
old-time shoe employers from interviews with 
present-day men and the records of local his- 
torians. As a result, the two sets of data are 
never reconciled; we do not see the community 
at the critical turning-points to which it was 
brought by the disintegrating innovations intro- 
duced by the “social integrator,” Caleb Choate 
and carried forward by his successors, the 
equally “integrating” titans, Godfrey Weath- 
erby and William Pierce. 

To such a criticism, the authors might valid- 
ly reply that their whole study really furnishes 
the answer. It seems to say that, as long as a 
local community retains an integrated social 
structure by which close and responsible inter- 
personal relations are maintained between its 
leaders and its ranks, it can be insulated from 
the overtly disintegrating impact of large-scale 
economic and technical change. But, once that 
social structure is gone, the external forces final- 
ly undermine the internal society. The long- 
gathering harvest of erosion reveals itself. A 
vacuum has been created into which rush all the 
bewildered frustrations and unreasoning hos- 
tilities of men without social moorings. A strike 
becomes then a natural outlet for these frustra- 
tions and hostilities. 

Yet if this be the central finding of their 
study, the authors give it only incidental con- 
sideration in their conclusions, which they title 
expressly “Blueprint for Tomorrow.” The blue- 
print projects the future social organization not 
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only of industrial America but of the whole mod- 
ern world. Essentially it extends over these far 
wider orbits the same expanding controls, gen- 
erated by the same economic and technological 
forces, that have now finally destroyed the sta- 
ble social organization of Yankee City. 

As the authors see this shape of things to 
come, the growing conflict between management 
and men within the nation must end in the sub- 
jugation of one of the contestants by the other, 
or in increasing government intervention, or in 
some eventual reintegration of all three now 
separate systems. From this, “unless catas- 
trophe overtakes us,” there is evidence to be- 
lieve that “‘the power to compose labor diffi- 
culties will move beyond national governments 
to an international government locus.” For 
present-day chaos stems not so much from 
‘ideological differences” as from the failure to 
create a social organization that encourages co- 
operation “around the common enterprise of 
making the world socially inhabitable.” Techno- 
logical processes already exist to implement 
and necessitate such co-operation. But the inter- 
national economic system thus projected also 
implies vertical extensions of control “which in- 
crease the social distance from the bottom to 
the top of the institutional hierarchies.”’ Such 
economic hierarchies must eventually be coun- 
terbalanced by the international development of 
church, associational, and political hierarchies. 
This “tomorrow” will probably not warrant the 
label of ‘‘Communist,” or “Fascist,” or “‘capi- 
talist.”” But, whatever its ultimate nature, it 
will be a hierarchical society, controlling the 
destinies of the diverse peoples of the world— 
and so requiring “‘lines of authority and respon- 
sibility” beyond anything before known “‘in the 
history of man.” 

Now it may well be that these predictions 
chart an underlying and perhaps inevitable 
drift. They can draw support, moreover, from 
some of the findings of Yankee City. But do 
they not also slight some other of its findings, 
and indeed that particular finding we may fairly 
describe as central in its whole thesis? If the 
shoe workers and other citizens in Yankee City 
resent with such frustrated bitterness the new 
controls over their destinies by ‘absentee own- 
ers” in New York and Boston, how will they re- 
act when “‘the power to compose labor diffi- 
culties [moves] beyond national governments to 
an international government locus’? The au- 
thors themselves warn us that “rational” plan- 
ning in this “hierarchical” world society of the 


future must reckon with the essential nature of 
individual man or, as they term it, his “species 
behavior.” If human satisfactions, as they fur- 
ther point out, still lie within the experience of 
the family and the local community, do not the 
findings from Yankee City that these local units 
have been undermined by regional and national 
“hierarchies” pose fateful questions that must 
be answered in any blueprint of expanding hier- 
archies on a global scale? 

But can we yet generalize from the findings 
of Yankee City that stright-line expansions up- 
ward and outward constitute the sole direction 
of evolving social, economic, and technical or- 
ganization? Does Yankee City experience, for 
instance, support the generalization that “the 
unions have developed and combined into larger 
units” which unify the working class into an 
economic group animated increasingly by “feel- 
ings that all workers are alike” and “irrevocably 
opposed to management”? It just so happens 
that shoe workers are continuously split into 
rival unions—A.F. of L., C.I.0., and independ- 
ents. The American union “movement” as a 
whole is similarly split, politically as well as 
economically. The American worker still acts, in 
other words, like most other American citizens. 
No ideology or unifying sentiments beyond the 
American democratic tradition have won wide 
following; and, if the authors prove the upper 
classes insecure and badly split, the facts prove 
the working classes similarly fragmented even 
behind the “growing power” of union organi- 
zations. 

In the same way, I do not feel that we can 
yet generalize an “irrevocable” opposition even 
to the “absentee owners.” Contrary trends may 
be observed, as was impressed upon me during a 
recent field trip through the Southwest oil in- 
dustry. Against the absentee owners of these 
giant companies, the relatively small ‘“mer- 
chants” of New York and Boston, hated by 
Yankee City, loom petty indeed. Some thirty 
years ago, after the violence of Ludlow, the 
Rockefellers became symbols of the “irrevo- 
cable” bitterness fully potential in the absentee 
ownership, the “social distance,” that these au- 
thors describe in Yankee City. But then the ab- 
sentee owners changed course. One of my own 
early studies explored their experiment with em- 
ployees representation in their Colorado prop- 
erties—coal and steel. The bitterness then had 
not been much attenuated. But today I found 
the Baton Rouge refinery of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, for instance, a modern example of 
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the kind of integrated community Yankee City 
might have been in the days of Caleb Choate. 
Close interpersonal relationships bind the men 
in all ranks. Some 60 per cent of the refinery em- 
ployees conduct their own businesses—real 
estate, insurance, restaurants, movie houses, 
filling stations, etc. Indeed, it would be hard to 
gauge whether the men saw their business ven- 
tures as supplemental to their jobs or vice versa. 
Finally, while certain functions and over-all de- 
cisions indubitably reside in New York, consid- 
erable decentralization leaves a wide area of sig- 
nificant control within the local community. 
Other corporations are similarly experimenting 
with programs of decentralization, not only be- 
cause of the human problems which have arisen 
with bigness, but also because bigness does not 
always bring efficiency and effectiveness. 

One should not generalize too widely from 
these trends any more than from those seen in 
Yankee City. But one may at least ask whether 
such corporate adjustments do not justify infer- 
ences on the potentialities of absentee owner- 
ship quite different from those the authors base 
upon Yankee City. Be that as it may, does not a 
major problem lie in discovering how to decen- 
tralize modern activity so that the local com- 
munity may retain a meaningful interactive 
system as well as a sense of control over its own 
destinies, while recognizing membership in 
larger social structures—regional, national, and 
international? Certainly the findings of this 
study underscore the central importance of this 
problem. Perhaps the volumes yet to come in 
the “Yankee City Series” will explore it more 
fully. 

B. M. SELEKMAN 
Harvard University 


Organisation and Management. By CHESTER I. 
BARNARD. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xi+244. $4.00. 


Why Men Work. By ALEXANDER R. HERON. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. ix+197. $2.75. 


These volumes have a number of common 
characteristics. Their authors are both practical 
men of affairs—successful businessmen who 
have achieved renown in their vocations. Both 
authors have written extensively; both have 
concentrated their writings in the personnel and 
ndustrial relations field. Each has maintained 


long-time intellectual associations with the uni- 
versities whose presses have published these as 
well as earlier works of theirs. Finally, both au- 
thors deal, in the present volumes, with the 
same problem—how effective participation is 
developed in an organization. While Barnard 
extends his analysis to cover any kind of formal 
organization, Heron discusses this problem spe- 
cifically from the standpoint of business. 

Barnard, whose Functions of the Executive is 
already a classic, has brought together in this 
volume a series of his selected papers. The last 
four essays of the book, “‘On Planning for World 
Government,” “A Review of Barbara Woot- 
ton’s Freedom under Planning,’’ “Education for 
Executives,” and ‘Functions and Pathology of 
Status Systems in Formal Organizations” have 
all been previously printed in standard publica- 
tions. Therefore, this review will deal principally 
with the first five essays. 

Barnard’s concept of organization is that of 
systematically co-ordinated interaction, con- 
tinuous in time, of two or more individuals. 
“Thus, I reject the concept of organization as 
comprising a rather definite group of people 
whose behavior is coordinated with reference to 
some explicit goal or goals. On the contrary, I 
include in organization the action of investors, 
suppliers, and customers or clients. Thus the 
material of organization is personal services, i.e., 
actions contributing to its purposes” (pp. 112- 
13). At the same time Barnard distinguishes or- 
ganization from institution, folkways, and 
mores. Thus he points out that “cooperative be- 
havior is largely instructed, practiced, habitual, 
and timed behavior” (p. 35). 

The underlying concept throughout this en- 
tire selection of essays is what may be called 
“imperatives of organization.” Barnard’s most 
significant contribution to the theory of organi- 
zation lies precisely in this. He constantly comes 
back to the basic proposition that an organiza- 
tion, regardless of its purposes, is characterized 
by internal imperatives affecting decisions and 
actions. Organization leaders make policy and 
determine action in the light of the internal and 
external requirements of their organization (p. 
41). This is essentially a functional viewpoint 
shared by many. But Barnard then goes on to 
analyze the role of leadership and decision-mak- 
ing in organizations. He shows in penetrating 
fashion that, from the standpoint of efficiency 
of operations, the democratic process of govern- 
ance of an organization is inferior to autocratic 
decision-making. This is in no sense to be con- 
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strued as a blanket condemnation of demo- 
cratic government. On the contrary, Barnard 
views democracy as being particularly suited to 
our social ideals in the field of federal govern- 
ment. The author’s purpose is to lay bare the 
dilemmas arising in organizations which oper- 
ate on the basis of democratic decision-making. 
He points out that co-operation means approxi- 
mate unanimity, while the democratic process 
means decision by division, by vote. Hence, the 
dilemma of consent to a decision, on the one 
hand, and conformity to it, on the other. Demo- 
cratic decisions, furthermore, are essentially ab- 
stractions. They involve an estimate of undis- 
closed details. As a result, the concrete carrying- 
out of abstract decisions may result in conflict 
between action and decision. ““A common meth- 
od to avoid such conflict is . . . to disregard the 
decision. Hence, there is a persistent tendency 
of the democratic process to create illegality and 
thus to destroy itself” (p. 34). A third organiza- 
tion dilemma is the time lag in decision-making. 
‘There are three stages: (1) delay in recognising 
the need for decision; (2) time required in mak- 
ing it; and (3) time necessary for promulgating 
and inculcating it” (p. 34). Finally, the demo- 
cratic process, by resolving issues in votes is dis- 
organizing “‘by inciting political conflict” (p. 
37): 

Applying these ideas to world government 
planning and planning an economy, Barnard 
foresees organization problems which, if solved 
efficiently, destroy democratic participation in 
such planning. But Barnard’s solution to the 
problem of maximum participation in organiza- 
tion is curiously weak. He presents this in his 
first essay, an address given originally in 1935. 
All the other essays are of a later date. Barnard 
urges collective co-operation which, in industry, 
involves the basic step of complete sincerity and 
honesty of managers. A second step is the cor- 
rection of false ideas of the role of welfare work 
and economic incentives in “buying” co-oper- 
ation. 

Perhaps if Barnard had written his analysis 
of industrial relations after the full development 
of his views on organization, he might have re- 
considered his stand on collective bargaining. 
It seems to this reviewer that one views trade- 
unions either as conflict organizations or as in- 
tegral parts of business organization. Historical 
data seem to confirm the former view. In capi- 
talistic countries the trade-unions have been 
predominantly conflict organizations. Under 
fascism or communism trade-unions do not have 


typical collective-bargaining functions in setting 
wages, hours, and working conditions—al- 
though they exist in name to serve quite other 
functions as arms of the state. A point which 
Barnard seems to eschew is that within the or- 
ganized context of society as a whole it is pos- 
sible to structure conflict as well as co-opera- 
tion. The institution of collective bargaining is, 
in fact, a structured and routinized method of 
solving industrial problems. Strikes and indus- 
trial strife are a continuation of collective bar- 
gaining, not the abandonment of it. It is only if 
industrial peace at any cost is viewed as an ulti- 
mate goal that collective bargaining becomes 
socially undesirable or at least wasteful. 

A second point which Barnard might profit- 
ably re-examine is the very structure of our soci- 
ety. It seems characteristic that we participate 
in society in discrete and overlapping segments 
of activity through organizations and organized 
activities. It is the multiplicity of formally or- 
ganized roles which we assume in each segment 
of our life, from earning a living to recreation, 
that distinguishes a highly urban way of life 
from the folk society. It may very well be that 
the sincerity and honesty of managers in their 
relations with employees, which Barnard sets as 
the basic first step to achieve industrial co-oper- 
ation, is brought out and tested only because of 
the organized pressure of a union speaking for 
those employees. The constructive role of the 
union as an important prod to management 
should not be overlooked. 

In this collection of essays Barnard has made 
a highly significant contribution to the litera- 
ture on formal organizations. There are few men 
who combine the practical experience with the 
analytical powers that he possesses. The author 
has made the fullest use of this rare combina- 
tion. 

’ The central thesis of Heron’s book is that 
men work best when they participate to the 
full in an organization. Starting out with the as- 
sertion that there is gross lack of incentive to 
worker productivity in American industry, he 
points to those devices which will stimulate 
worker participation as the only cure. Adequate 
two-way communication, proper training, satis- 
factory wage levels relative to socially derived 
standards of living, and recognition of the sig- 
nificance of status as a goal are some of the more 
important factors contributing to worker par- 
ticipation. Participation of subordinates in the 
business involves their having a thinking rela- 
tion to the job. This occurs when management 
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is sincerely interested in securing worker con- 
tributions to the solution of problems affecting 
the business. Dealing with the question of par- 
ticipation and decision, Heron says: 


We shall do a lasting injury to our business and 
industrial relations if we fail to distinguish between 
the right to think and the right to decide. . . . If the 
organization of business and industry is to function 
effectively, the obligation to make decisions must be 
centralized within each operating unit, large and 
small. But if those decisions are to be effectively car- 
ried out, the decisions themselves must be made on 
the basis of all available thinking which is pertinent. 
We cannot hope to have a healthy American busi- 
ness body, an effective industrial organism, comi- 
posed of distinctly separate units distinguished as 
the workers and the thinkers. We cannot expect team- 
work from go per cent of the team members if we in- 
sist on telling them that their function is to work, 
ours to think [p. 85]. 


As a polemic against conservative personnel 
administration and a plea for enlightened self- 
interest on the part of industrialists, Heron’s 
volume is effective. The viewpoint against 
which he argues is best illustrated in his own 
words. We are at the halfway point of a revolu- 
tion in employer-employee relationships. The 
archaic management viewpoint can be summa- 
rized in terms of four fallacies. ‘“The first fallacy 
was that these decisions could be best made by 
the owner-manager group alone. The second 
was that the millions whose daily lives were af- 
fected could be told that such decisions were the 
functions of the bosses, without becoming class- 
conscious. The third was that workers would be- 
lieve or continue to believe that the decisions 
were in their interest while they were denied 
both a voice in the decisions and even an under- 
standing of them. Finally, the basic premise 
that management had an inherent right to make 
the decisions has no support in the American 
doctrine of freedom of the individual” (p. 167). 
If this should sound revolutionary, the experi- 
ence of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, of 
which Heron is vice-president and director of 
industrial relations, provides the test. The cor- 
poration is noted for its good industrial relations 
which undouhtedly derive from Heron, their 
chief architect; the company is also very pros- 
perous. This correlation may be more than ac- 
cidental. 

RoBERT DUBIN 


University of Illinois 


Patterns of Union-Management Relations. By 
FREDERICK H. HarBison and RosBert Dv- 
BIN. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1947. Pp. ix+229. $3.75. 

The growing influence of labor unions in the 
last fifteen years has focused national attention 
on labor-managment relations. Because of the 
significance of industrial relations, particularly 
in the basic industries, in the functioning of the 
national economy, one is encouraged that sev- 
eral new centers have been established in recent 
years to carry on research and to teach in this 
vital field. Patterns of Union-Management Re- 
lations is a product of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University of Chicago and was 
written by Frederick H. Harbison, its executive 
officer, and Robert Dubin, its manager. 

This book deals with the relationship be- 
tween the United Automobile Workers (C.I.0.) 
and two major corporations, General Motors 
and Studebaker. The Foreword states that, al- 
though Harbison is responsible for the General 
Motors chapters and Dubin for the Studebaker 
sections, the work is a joint undertaking in that 
the authors developed the Introduction and 
“Conclusions” together. The reader, however, 
gains the impression that the value of this book 
lies in the specific material in the two separate 
studies rather than in the results of the authors’ 
mutual efforts, since the ‘‘conclusions” seems to 
flow directly from the independent researches 
and since the Introduction is extremely inade- 
quate. 

After describing, against the background of 
the history of the auto workers’ unionization, 
the attitudes of U.A.W. and General Motors to- 
ward collective bargaining and after discussing 
their present collective-bargaining relationship, 
Harbison concludes that the areas of conflict 
have been greater than the areas of accord. He 
believes that this has been the outcome of the 
development of the relationship in a “power 
center,” i.e., in a situation in which the corpora 
tion has the financial resources and the deter- 
mination to offer stiff resistance to union de- 
mands and has substantial influence on other 
automobile manufacturers. He further con- 
cludes that this has also resulted in concentra- 
tion of power on the union side; internal cen- 
tralization of decision-making and policy deter- 
mination on both sides; greater complexity of 
policy determination; formalization and legali- 
zation of the day-to-day administration of the 
contract to maintain consistency; the develop- 
ment of political overtones and implications; 
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and the impossibility of so-called “free collec- 
tive bargaining’”’ over economic issues, since in 
“power centers” bargaining is not a private af- 
fair but has public consequences and commands 
public attention. 

In contrast with General Motors, the auto 
workers’ relationship with Studebaker is char- 
acterized by effective labor-management rela- 
tions and industrial peace. Dubin has the fol- 
lowing observations to make about this con- 
structive relationship. The company’s competi- 
tive position is comparatively tenuous, and 
wage settlements usually follow the patterns 
set by the major companies in Detroit. The un- 
ion has stability and security in its dealings with 
its membership, the community, and the man- 
agement, whose structure is simple and relative- 
ly informal. Both the company and the union 
have a “problem-solving” approach to collec- 
tive bargaining with little reference to rigid pol- 
icies or formal procedural devices. This is re- 
flected by their attitudes and their bargaining 
techniques. Both parties want to solve their 
problems rather than win cases; both are flex- 
ible an | appreciate that “it takes two to make a 
bargain.” While they conduct their business in- 
formally, agreements are definite and explicit. 
The balance of power between company and 
union is fairly even, a fact which is mutually re- 
spected. 

Anyone with more than a passing interest in 
industrial relations will want to read this book. 
But it will leave the discriminating student of 
industrial sociology dissatisfied with its inade- 
quate definition of relevant concepts, and par- 
ticularly, with the analysis of General Motors. 
In the brief Introduction the authors state that 
the objective of labor-management relations re- 
search is to analyze the impact of the union 
movement on the business-enterprise system, 
and they raise a number of questions toward 
which their studies of U.A.W.’s relationship 
with General Motors and Studebaker were di- 
rected. But these questions cannot be answered, 
or even properly investigated, without reference 
to a fundamental and more systematically 
elaborated concept of collective bargaining than 
the authors have seen fit to set forth. To be sure, 
they state that their studies show that “there is 
no single concept of what collective bargaining 
is, its area, scope, or appropriate function. If the 
term ‘collective bargaining’ is used to describe 
what transpires between the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and Local 5 of the U.A.W., then a dif- 
ferent term should be coined to designate the re- 


lationship between General Motors and the top 
command of the same union” (p. 11). But the 
authors must be referring here to the varying 
forms collective-bargaining relationships take or 
to the differing conceptions the individuals or 
groups engaged in it may have. Their finding 
that “there is no single concept of collective bar- 
gaining” in these terms does not dispose of the 
desirable, if not necessary, task of elaborating a 
theoretical framework accounting for the needs, 
strivings, and underlying motivations of the 
groups involved in collective bargaining and the 
role these factors play in the dynamic bargain- 
ing processes. 

It is in the General Motors study that this 
shortcoming is particularly reflected. Harbison 
seems to have been concerned primarily with ex- 
ternal factors and with the company’s and un- 
ion’s more overt expressions of their attitudes 
toward collective bargaining. His conclusions 
may be valid on the level on which the study 
has been made; but, by basing them on what 
seem to the reviewer to be, in some cases, ra- 
tionalizations of the parties’ attitudes and by 
failing to evaluate them in terms of a more fun- 
damental concept of the bargaining processes, 
he seriously limits the value of the General 
Motors findings for sociologists. Furthermore, 
by confining his analysis to this superficial 
level, he has run into difficulty even on this level. 
For example, it is stated: 


Although both management and labor leaders are 
striving for a free society, their ideas of freedom are 
quite different. To management a free society is one 
which affords freedom for private enterprise, free- 
dom from the shackles of government or union inter- 
ference in making fundamental business decisions, 
and freedom of economic opportunity for those 
willing to undertake new ventures. This freedom, 
management asserts, makes it possible for private 
enterprise constantly to increase efficiency and pro- 
ductivity which is the keystone of economic prog- 
ress. To union leaders and the majority of workmen, 
on the other hand, freedom is more commonly iden- 
tified with security. To labor freedom means free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear of loss of jobs, 
freedom from worry about injury, illness and old 
age, a guarantee of the right to employment at fair 
compensation, and a greater share of the proceeds of 
industry. Business wants an economy in which eco- 
nomic opportunity is safeguarded; labor wants an 
economy in which security is underwritten. 

The most important function of collection nego- 
tiations between labor and management, therefore, 
is to achieve a satisfactory balance between the 
goals of economic security and economic progress 


[pp. 197-08]. 
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Harbison states in the first paragraph what 
management’s notions of freedom are and that 
they are identified by management with “eco- 
nomic progress,” and what labor’s conceptions 
of freedom are and that they are identified with 
“security.”” As an experienced labor economist, 
he should be in a position and is, in a sense, obli- 
gated to evaluate these points of view more 
critically. But, apparently, he accepts them 
himself, for in the second paragraph he says 
that “the most important function of collective 
negotiations between labor and management, 
therefore, is to achieve a satisfactory balance 
between economic security and economic prog- 
ress.” As a generalization, this dichotomy be- 
tween “economic progress” and “economic se- 
curity” seems arbitrary and unrealistic and, 
formulating it without further explanation in 
connection with the General Motors situation 
(which Harbison has characterized as relatively 
antagonistic), certainly implies that there is an 
incompatibility between labor’s desire for “‘se- 
curity” and management’s desire for “prog- 
ress.”” This kind of thinking is typical of the 
General Motors study. 

Dubin’s analysis of the Studebaker material 
will be considerably more gratifying to sociolo- 
gists. It is better documented and includes not 
only simple but basic economic statistics but 
also sociological data on the work force and the 
community setting in which U.A.W.’s relation- 
ship with Studebaker has developed. Although 
these sections would also have benefited from a 
well-elaborated frame of reference, it is implicit 
where it is not apparent in his treatment of the 
subject that Dubin’s concept of the bargaining 
processes is more comprehensive than Harbi- 
son’s and takes into account more of what are 
likely the important factors. 

Presumably, one of the purposes of the re- 
cently established industrial relations centers is 
to combine the resources of social scientists with 
varying backgrounds to achieve a rounded ap- 
proach to the problems in the field. Patlerns of 
Union-Management Relations does not accom- 
plish this. Perhaps it is too soon to expect this 
much in a field which is, after all, at a very 
early stage of development. The major short- 
coming of this book, however, does not lie so 
much in the lack of integration of the authors’ 
separate backgrounds and approaches as in their 
failure to elaborate a more substantial frame- 
work of analysis for analyzing their findings 
more rigorously. In spite of this, Patterns of 
Union-Management Relations contain a good 


deal of interesting material of considerable value 
to anyone working in this field. 

VERA MILLER 
New York City 


The Labor Force in the United States: 1890-1960. 
By Joun D. Duranp. New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 284. 
$2.50. 


This is the kind of scholarly work which best 
fulfils the highest goals of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, its principal sponsor. Durand 
has brought within the covers of this book the 
best available data dealing with the labor force 
in this country. He has tested the existing the- 
ories dealing with a national labor force, com- 
pounded largely by labor economists. Certain of 
the theoretical formulations fall before the data. 
Throughout the volume the author places em- 
phasis on the importance of knowledge about 
the national labor force as a basis for national 
economic and demographic policy. Finally, in 
four appendixes Durand sets forth in detail the 
special statistical treatments developed for or 
used in this study. 

As an illustration of the value of this work, 
the analysis of the “‘additional worker” theory 
covering the behavior of the labor force during 
economic depressions is illuminating. This the- 
ory holds that the labor force grows during de- 
pressions because the unemployment of chief 
family breadwinners forces wives, children, and 
others, usually not part of the labor force, to 
seek jobs. Durand examines the evidence from 
federal censuses, state censuses, the 1937 Enu- 
merative Check Census, the University of Penn- 
sylvania studiesof the Philadelphia labormarket, 
and the Monthly Report of the Labor Force fig- 
ures for the war period. He is forced to conclude 
on the basis of the evidence that with respect to 
the theory “both the a priori arguments and the 
fragmentary data are inconclusive and contra- 
dictory” (p. 104). In view of the rather wide 
acceptance of the theory (see, e.g., the com- 
pendium by j. Fredric Dewhurst and Associ- 
ates, Americ1’s Needs and Resources [1947], p. 
540), it is both refreshing and a signal service 
that Durand sought empirical tests of this the- 
ory as well as others. 

The volume is an admirable addition to the 
rapidly growing literature on labor in our econ- 
omy. Fortunately, it goes even beyond the 
initial goal set by the Social Science Research 
Council Committee on Labor Market Research 
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to find ways of “overcoming the sharp segrega- 
tion which has hitherto existed between the 
work of population students and of labor econo- 
mists” (p. v). Chapter v, dealing with changing 
customs relating to the employment of women, 
is not the only section which may claim a socio- 
logical orientation. 

RoBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Labour Conditions in Great Britain: 1750 to the 
Present. By JURGEN KuczynskI. New York: 
International Publishers, 1946. Pp. 191. 
$2.50. 

The author is interested in proving that the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer in a capi- 
talist economy. In his own words: “The chief 
contention in this book is that labour conditions 
under industrial capitalism have deteriorated 
absolutely as well as relatively” (p. 11). 

The dedication of the book is “to the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
who set an example to the scientists of all other 
countries by their determined fight against re- 
action and by their devoted service to progress.” 
The very last sentence of the book reads: ““When 
the present urgent drive to increase the politico- 
organizational consciousness of the trade union 
members has succeeded, when the political levy 
is being paid by a rapidly increasing number of 
trade unionists, when the Labour Party begins 
to grow again, and a strong Communist Party 
is affiliated to it, then we can say that such an 
organization of labour furnishes a solid basis for 
the fight for progress and against reaction and 
the interests vested in poverty and misery of 
the people.” 

In between this initial and terminal state- 
ment the author italicizes such declarations as 
the following: ““Those who explained that no 
soldiers must be ‘sacrificed’ for the Second 
Front before ‘sufficient metal’ were available, 
should ponder these figures [number of indus- 
trial accidents], should ponder how millions were 
sent into the industrial battle, how within four 
years of war the number of wounded on the in- 
dustrial front was not far from half a million, 
more than two-fifth [sic] of them women and 
juveniles” (p. 173). This was written in the sec- 
ond English edition (here reprinted) of the book 
published in 1944, prior to the Normandy in- 
vasion. 

RoBERT DuBIN 

University of Illinois 
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Local Labor Market Research—a Case Study: 
The St. Paul Project of the Employment Sta- 
bilisation Research Institute 1940-1942. By 
DALE YoDER and DoNALpD G. PATERSON. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948. Pp. xvii+226. $3.50. 

This is a summary report of the University 
of Minnesota’s labor-market studies of St. Paul, 
designed as a final report and a guide through 
the methodological and administrative prob- 
lems involved in such research. It is an admi- 
rable handbook for those engaged in field work. 

The St. Paul project got its start when the 
mayor’s committee on unemployment was faced 
with a paradox: why did unemployment relief 
continue to be burdensome in the face of high- 
level employment? The university group was 
asked to provide answers, which were sought 
through an extensive series of research projects. 
The original pilot study, discussed in chapter ii, 
raised more problems than it solved. Subse- 
quent detailed studies were designed to improve 
the quality of data relating to over-all labor- 
force statistics; to devise and demonstrate the 
possibility of a current reporting system on local 
labor supplies through a monthly sample survey; 
to secure empirical evidence covering the fric- 
tions in local labor markets which prevent 
available labor being hired into available jobs; 
and, finally, to uncover factors affecting or de- 
termining demands for labor. Each one of these 
areas is dealt with in a separate chapter. A final 
chapter deals with the relations between em- 
ployment and unemployment and relief, which 
was the starting-point of the undertaking. 

The project and the general report on it con- 
tained in this book are important for several 
reasons. First of all, the book reveals the diffi- 
culties of co-operative research even with an en- 
tire staff responsible to a single directing agency. 
Unfortunately, the war and termination of fi- 
nancial support made complete fulfilment of 
planned objectives impossible. Nevertheless, it 
is probably true from this experience, at least, 
that the success of such efforts depends upon 
very substantial long-term financial support and 
a stable staff. The turnover of staff on the St. 
Paul studies is acknowledged as an important 
obstacle which prevented successful termination 
of several individual studies. This may suggest 
to foundation directors that important consid- 
eration be given, in supporting research, to the 
existence of a stable staff already assembled and 
capable of carrying a proposed study through 
to completion. 
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The St. Paul project, of course, is important 
for its substantive contributions to the field of 
labor-market analysis. It is certainly true that 
the experiment in current reporting of the labor 
market was highly successful and superior to ex- 
isting methods. Such success costs money. Con- 
tinuous sample surveys of people in the labor 
market are relatively more expensive than other 
reporting methods, but this must be weighed 
against the usefulness of the refined and more 
accurate information achieved. The studies of 
frictions in the labor market and the nature of 
the demand for labor were less fruitful. This 
book wisely considers the results as only sug- 
gestive of what can be done in the field; the au- 
thors hope that others will follow some of the 
trails they pioneered. The St. Paul labor-market 
studies represent a complete break with the 
theorizing which has long dominated the field. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Mechanisation Takes Command. By 
Grepion. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv+743. $12.50. 


Dr. Siegfried Giedion’s stately, interesting, 
and profusely illustrated volume is probably 
the most complete and informing account in the 
English language of the development of mecha- 
nization from ancient times to the present day 
—from Hero of Alexandria to Edison, Ford, and 
the era of automatic machinery. The book deals 
to some extent with the cultural and psycho- 
logical factors involved in the history of mecha- 
nization, the division of labor, the development 
of the factory system, and the growth of scien- 
tific management. The problem of cultural lag 
is not dealt with except incidentally through- 
out the text and in some brief fragments at the 
very conclusion of the volume. 

In illustrating how psychological and cul- 
tural factors affect mechanization, Dr, Giedion 
points out that the Greek and other ancients, 
especially the scientists and inventors of Hel- 
lenistic Alexandria, possessed much mechanical 
genius. But they were more interested in pro- 
ducing mechanical marvels and ‘“‘miracles’’ than 
in adapting invention to production or trans- 
portation. This has often been attributed to the 
cheapness of slave labor, but the author be- 
lieves that more important was the Greek out- 
look on life: “Just as we are unable to invent a 
form of relaxation suited to our way of life, the 


ancients gave little thought to lending their in- 
ventive powers to practical ends.” The interest 
in the miraculous, with some notable exceptions 
such as the Roman baths, pervaded the world of 
invention down into the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The triumph of the utilitarian 
motive and the utilization of invention for pro- 
ductive purposes date from the activities of 
Jacques de Vaucanson (1709-82), the French 
mechanical and industrial genius, and of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, who by 1780, had success- 
fully introduced the factory system into the 
British textile industry. 

Dr. Giedion shows how the mechanization of 
production was based on the development of 
standardization and interchangeable parts by 
Eli Whitney in the manufacture of muskets and 
by many others, such as Linus Yale, Jr., in the 
making of standardized locks. The continuous 
production line, which grew into our automobile 
assembly line, developed from such things as 
the milling process mechanized by Oliver Evans 
about 1785, the mechanization of the baking 
industry after 1830, the use of overhead carriers 
for the dressing of livestock in the slaughter- 
houses of Cincinnati and Chicago following 
1870, and the adaptation of these principles by 
Henry Ford in the automobile assembly line 
following 1913. In the period after 1920 the as- 
sembly line was adapted to automatic machinery 
in certain operations and industries, thus com- 
pleting the process of mechanization. The effec- 
tiveness of the assembly line was increased by 
the application of the principles of scientific 
management developed by Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, Frank B. Gilbreth, and others. 

Dr. Giedion’s discussion is invariably in- 
forming, entertaining, and intelligent, though 
the space given to any particular field seems to 
depend as much on his personal interest therein 
as on its intrinsic importance. He covers the 
mechanization of agriculture, even including 
artificial insemination, of baking, of dressing 
hogs and chickens, of household furniture and 
adornment (an excessively long section), of rail- 
road service, of household equipment and gadg- 
ets, and of bathing facilities. The history of the 
bath is an important and original contribution 
to social history as well as a record of mechani- 
cal advances. The illustrations throughout the 
book are remarkably cogent and illuminating. 

In a very few pages at the end of the book, 
Dr. Giedion considers the psychological, cul- 
tural, and sociological implications of his story, 
especially as it relates to the nineteenth-century 
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doctrine of progress and perfectability. He 
makes it clear that mechanization does not mean 
progress if the end products are nervous dis- 
orders, maladjustment, impoverishment of the 
masses, war, and chaos. His approach is primar- 
ily personal and psychological rather than socio- 
logical and institutional, He seeks the solution 
in the better adjustment of mechanization to the 
human body and mind rather than in so re- 
vamping institutions as to make them conform 
to the material civilization of our day. Obvious- 
ly, the personal issue must not be ignored, but 
it does not come to grips with the larger prob- 
lem of cultural lag. In short, Dr. Giedion’s book 
will give sociologists an invaluable compendium 
to illustrate the onward push of mechanization, 
but it will afford very little guidance as to what 
must be done about it all. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Cooperstown, New York 


Zur Psychologie des Maschinenarbeiters. By 
FRANCISCA BAUMGARTEN. Ziirich, Switzer- 
land: Rascher Verlag, 1948. Pp. 82. 


Within the framework of a “‘world-wide ex- 
amination of human problems in mechaniza- 
tion” the old League of Nations in 1937 invited 
the collaboration of some of Europe’s outstand- 
ing psychologists and sociologists; Dr. Baum- 
garten, docent of Berne University, being one of 
them. Its publication delayed by war exigencies, 
this paper contains her findings concerning the 
positive relations of the factory worker toward 
his machine tool and his work. 

The author’s methods of research differ from 
what Americans would consider as best prac- 
tice. Dr. Baumgarten claims no expert knowl- 
edge of machine tools and factory methods; her 
field is limited to one medium-sized Swiss fac- 
tory; her interviews with workers take place in 
the front office rather than on the job. In the 
world’s oldest democracy, however, an indus- 
trial proletariat in the Marxian sense is con- 
spicuous by its absence, workers are highly artic- 
ulate, and front-office inhibitions do not seem to 
exist. Under these circumstances a warmhearted 
and experienced interviewer can gauge human 
problems in greater depth, width, and intimacy 
than by straight-laced and impersonal question- 
naires, fatigue-measuring gadgets, and the incon- 
clusive reactions of research workers to the 
“actual” job. 


Beginning with the choice—or lack of choice 
—in becoming machine operators, the inter- 
views deal with workers’ interrelations as a 
group, with shiftwork and nightwork, piece- 
work, speedup, and monotony, but, above all, 
with the worker’s relations to his machine. What 
emerges as the outstanding finding is the di- 
versity of human nature. Some workers prefer 
repetitious operations, while others find them 
killing. Some find high speeds of operation con- 
genial, others declare them nerve-racking 
Some go for high precision work; others for vol- 
ume in output. In some cases outworn and obso- 
lescent machine tools are preferred to the latest 
models, partly from habit and partly because 
they offer a greater challenge to skill and in- 
genuity. Group work is loved by some and just 
as much despise by others. But common to all 
is the desire to preserve their individuality and 
not to be treated as a mere “social animal.” 

This small test group of Swiss lathe-operators 
naturally is not a typical sample of the world’s 
industrial masses. Nevertheless, if one considers 
basic human nature, the author’s conclusions 
are as valid for America as they are for Switzer- 
land: The widespread idea that the joy of work 
is lost in modern industrial production through 
atomization of operations is erroneous. The 
joy of work stems not solely from the result of 
the work. For additional sources, Dr. Baum- 
garten lists the enjoyment of the function, of 
the effectiveness, and of the working conditions. 

HeEtnricu HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


Negro Business and Business Education. By 
JoserpH A. Pierce. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. xiv+338. $3.50. 


Since the business unit is a basic component 
of the social structure, the emergence of a con- 
siderable literature concerning this phenomenon 
is to be expected. Nor is it surprising that the 
status of economically disadvantaged minorities 
in the field of business should elicit attention. 
Under the sponsorship of the National Urban 
League and Atlanta University and with a grant 
from the General Education Board, Mr. Pierce 
and his associates have prepared a volume 
which purports to set forth the present and 
prospective development of Negro business and 
business education. 

Negro businessmen and their employees, 
graduates of business departments, and con- 
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sumers were enumerated, with the co-operation 
of several Negro colleges, in twelve geographi- 
cally dispersed southern and border cities. The 
time of the investigation (1944), the size and 
selection of the sample, and the method of col- 
lecting the data are open to serious question. 
For example, the author notes that “although 
complete enumeration was requested, many 
businesses were overlooked in the survey.”’ The 
10 per cent sample drawn from this survey, 
on which the major findings of the study are 
based, is obviously biased, particularly when it 
is noted that three of the twelve cities are not 
represented at all. An admittedly atypical sam- 
ple of four hundred and seventy Negro consum- 
ers is actually used as the source of generaliza- 
tions about Negro consuming habits. The par- 
ticipating colleges supervised and conducted the 
local surveys, and “‘the local director was re- 
sponsible for the selection of the sample.” It is 
apparent that there was no genuine effort to 
standardize the caliber of the enumerators and 
the extent of local participation. 

The presentation of these doubtful data is 
weak. The lack of data on comparable white 
businesses, excessive use of quotations, and oc- 
casional puerile statements (e.g., “the great 
over-all need of the Negro business man is an 
inclusive philosophy of business which, when 
put to work, will have as its goal the complete 
integration of Negro business into the general 
American economy’’) do not add strength to 
the study. 

This volume is by no means a definitive 
study of Negro business and business education. 
It is not in the tradition of the excellent Atlanta 
University studies done under the direction of 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. It is not a recommenda- 
tion for the efficacy of co-operative research. It 
is fodder for those who hold that the social sci- 
entists are pretenders but not producers of rigor- 
ous research. It is to be hoped that a substan- 
tial study of this important subject is in the 
offing. The present investigation sorely needs 
supplanting. 

EDWARD N. PALMER 
Hampton Institute 


Man and His Works: The Science of Cultural 
Anthropology. By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xviii+678+ xxxvii. $6.75. 

The promise of this satisfying book is very 
properly contained in its Preface: 


As a scientific discipline, anthropology has 
amassed an impressive body of materiais, and has 
reached substantial conclusions about the nature, 
processes and functioning of human groups and their 
modes of existence. It is these conclusions, and such 
of the factual materials as are necessary to docu- 
ment them, that form the core of this book. It is 
hoped that a unified treatment of the entire field of 
anthropology will be of aid in giving insight into the 
kind of world we live in, and why it is that kind of 
world. 

As in all science, the theories of anthropology 
have gained incisiveness and breadth from contro- 
versy. This process, which has led to the collection 
of more comprehensive data and the consequent de- 
velopment of new hypotheses to explain them, is thus 
an integral part of our account. Yet the discussion of 
theory is but an instrument to understanding, and 
that is why the core of agreement among anthro- 
pologists concerning the nature of the materials with 
which they deal is given more attention than the 
controversies that led to the resolution of differing 
points of view. 


A mounting cavalcade of students will testify 
to the fulfilment of this promise, for Man and 
His Works will certainly become an indispensa- 
ble standard text which, with periodic revision, 
will stand up to the years and the critics. It is 
more than a richly illustrative survey of cul- 
tural anthropology. It is a brilliant synthesis, 
based on long academic and research experience, 
in which the major “determinisms” and their 
conceptual offshoots are resolved into a unitary, 
dialectical whole. 

The organization behind this task is reflected 
in craftsman’s prose, functioning within a logi- 
cal pattern, and the use of theoretical tools that 
cut, shape, and plane rather than the fancy bits 
for the brace. Indeed, the book is so closely inte- 
grated that there is not a single footnote tacked 
on to the text as an afterthought. Footnotes are 
confined to references, and even these are re- 
duced to the author-date method of correlated 
citation. Those who have chased an elusive “op. 
cit.” to its source, through a labyrinth of eight- 
point oddments, will note this virtue with pleas- 
ure. In fact, teachers who know the irritations 
of antiquated and disorderly techniques of pres- 
entation will not only recommend this book for 
its content but also direct attention to its form. 

The excellence of Man and His Works does 
not mean that it is not provocative. The ideas 
stimulated are beyond casual comment. I must 
say, though, that the extent to which Professor 
Herskovits defines and relates anthropology in 
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chapter i itself suggests fuller consideration of 
sociology. He tells us: 


Among the social sciences, cultural anthropology 
is most often identified with sociology, with which it 
has much in common, historically, as well as in sub- 
ject-matter and theoretical interests. Social institu- 
tions and the problems of the integration of the in- 
dividual into his society are obviously of great im- 
portance in the study of man. In assessing the rela- 
tionship between the two disciplines, however, it 
must be remembered that the definition of what con- 
stitutes sociology differs substantially in continental 
Europe and England, and in the United States, to 
mention only two areas. Thus, an English study of 
the political institutions of native Africa, offered as 
“an attempt to bring into focus one of the major 
problems of African sociology,” involves a use of the 
word “sociology” that rings strange in American 
ears. On the other hand, the interest of sociologists 
in the United States in the problems of adjustment 
and integration of groups in their own society, and 
their utilization of statistical techniques, is not in ac- 
cord either with the English tradition or that of con- 
tinental Europe, which lays stress on social philoso- 
phy. But when questions of the development and 
functions of institutions, general principles of human 
group behavior, and problems of social theory are 
involved, sociology and cultural anthropology march 
together with a give-and-take that is solidly rooted 
in the past, and has proved mutually helpful [p. 9]. 


Six hundred pages later he records Radcliffe- 
Brown’s division of anthropology into (1) eth- 
nology as ‘‘a historical and not a generalizing 
science” and (2) comparative sociology as “a 
science [quoting Radcliffe-Brown] that applies 
the generalizing method of the natural sciences 
to the phenomena of the social life of man and 
to everything that we include under the term 


culture or civilisation.’? Professor Herskovits’ 


does not admit this sharp dichotomy, for wheth- 
er “anthropology is history or science does not 
present us with two mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives. Our task, therefore, is to weigh the two 
possibilities in terms of methods and achieved 
results, rather than to go to either extreme of 
the scale that moves from description to gener- 
alization.” 

Nevertheless, Radcliffe-Brown’s opinions 
represent more than a personal inclination to 
get his boxes labeled. They are tokens, as Her- 
skovits’ own comments on page 9 are, of con- 
siderable discomfort over the extensive inter- 
penetration of sociology and anthropology and 
an evident need for some practical division of 
labor in the social sciences. Should we subdivide 
anthropology into physical anthropology, cultur- 
al anthropology, and sociology, leaving to sociol- 


ogy, which is so much concerned with “prob- 
lems of adjustment and integration,” what might 
be called applied and comparative anthropol- 
ogy? 

The answer will, I think, be found—and in a 
future edition perhaps Professor Herskovits 
will discuss it—in a revaluation of the functions 
and origins of sociology which will boldly con- 
sider and extend the criticisms by Behice Boran 
in this Journal (LII [1947], 312-20), while re- 
membering the inclusive character of anthro- 
pology which, as Professor Herskovits insists, 
“emphasizes the principle that life is not lived 
by categories, but as a continuvus stream. In 
practice, no anthropologist studies all the divi- 
sions of his subject. But it is at the core of an- 
thropological thinking that each problem in- 
vestigated be recognized as only one manifes- 
tation of one segment of man’s complex exist- 
ence, and that it be studied with full conscious- 
ness of its wide implications”’ (p. 4). 

Professor Herskovits’ first chapter also cre- 
ates a further demand on his knowledge. He re- 
calls ‘‘some relevant facts about the historical 
development of science” but does not proceed 
to a chronological and ideological summary, 
linked with the bibliography, of the develop- 
ment of anthropology. I am so much condi- 
tioned by the discipline of the preliminary “‘his- 
torical survey” that I am always affected by its 
invariable omission in the works of American 
anthropologists and sociologists. But, apart 
from personal idiosyncrasy, a critical synopsis 
of the literature on a subject surely has much to 
recommend it in a monographic work. 

Finally, it seems to me that more room could 
have been made for the actual mechanism of the 
biological backgrounds of culture. It is difficult, 
of course, when primary materials are admitted, 
to draw the limiting lines. Consequently, Pro- 
fessor Herskovits might easily have found him- 
self embarked on a study of physical anthro- 
pology, with rather more human biology than is 
customary. But this is exactly what I want him 
to do. For anthropology, as he observes, is “a 
specialized biology,”’ and specialization should 
not begin in isolation but proceed from the gen- 
eral. The value of Man and His Works therefore 
adds another obligation to his burdens. With no 
sympathy for his scanty leisure, it should be re- 
marked that he is supremely qualified to under- 
take it. 


Crpric Dover 
New School for Social Research 
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The Negro in America. By ARNOLD Rose. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xvii+325. 
$3.75. 

The Nzgro in America might have been titled, 
perhaps more appropriately, “A Digest of an 
American Dilemma,” for it represents a 
“thumbnail” abbreviation of Myrdal’s brilliant 
analysis of “The Negro Problem and American 
Democracy.” 

The author, Arnold Rose, one of Myrdal’s 
“trusted collaborators in the preparation of the 
original volume,” has compressed the original 
publication, which consisted of forty-five chap- 
ters and 526 pages of introduction, footnotes, 
appendixes, and bibliography, into a compendi- 
ous and more readable edition. All the leading 
ideas, theories, information on race relations, 
and most of the “facts” included in the original 
volume, can be found in this condensation. 
However, the materials presented by Myrdal in 
support of his “facts” and often giving meanings 
to them are omitted. In a few instances Dr. 
Rose has presented some fresher materials, as 
well as pointed to some of the newer trends in 
Negro-white relations. Notwithstanding, the 
organization and points of view remain the same 
as that of An American Dilemma. 

Enough has been written pro and con con- 
cerning Myrdal’s original study so that a criti- 
cal examination of this condensed versic~ of it 
would not be expedient in this review. The loud- 
est, boldest, and most poignant dissension to 
Myrdal’s social logic has come from Oliver Cox. 
He criticizes Myrdal for “not bringing to light 
the social determinants of this well known di- 
lemma; he merely recognizes it and rails against 
its existence. . . . The dilemma is not peculiarly 
American; it is world-wide, confronting even the 
white masses of every capitalist nation.” On the 
other hand, E. Franklin Frazier has shown the 
sociological soundness of Myrdal’s frames of 
reference, his ‘“‘value premise” and methodo- 
logical approach. Other critical examinations of 
the original volume have fallen between these 
extremes. 

Regardless of the various positions taken by 
students of human relations, An American Di- 
lemma is one of the most important books on 
race relations that has appeared during the cur- 
rent decade. It adds significant data to the fields 
in addition to constructing an array of pene- 
trating and well-adapted concepts for under- 
standing social dynamics. It is within this con- 
text that Dr. Rose is to be commended for his 
painstaking popularization of the original vol- 
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ume, There can be no doubt that the points of 
view employed by Myrdal and his assistants, 
Drs. Sterner and Rose, need to be disseminated 
throughout the American nation. 


MozeELL C. 
Atlanta University 


The Protestant Church and the Negro. By FRANK 
LorscHER. New York: Association Press, 
1948. Pp. 159. $3.09. 


This book is a readable survey of what seven- 
teen denominations are doing toward integra- 
tion of the Negro into “‘the main stream” of 
American democracy. The author starts out 
with the thesis that the Protestant church, in 
general, by the practice of its congregations and 
educational institutions, is following the status 
quo in Negro-white relationships and that the 
Protestant church as a social institution is not 
actively furthering the integration of the Negro 
into American society (pp. 15-16). By means of 
a series of questionnaires and other avenues of 
assembling data—the official minutes of de- 
nominational conventions, interviews, books 
and religious periodicals, and field observation 
—he brought together “‘objective facts” to an- 
swer such questions as: ‘“What do the churches 
say about race relations?” (chap. ii); “What are 
the churches doing nationally, regionally, and 
locally about the discrimination and segrega- 
tion of Negro constituents”? (chaps. iii and iv); 
and “What are they doing in church-controlled 
colleges?” (chap. v). 

Loescher shows quite conclusively that Prot- 
estanism, by the example of its churches and 
its educational. institutions, is sanctioning the 
status quo (p. 106). He expresses the view that, 
since the church has taken its stand toward 
racial integration, “it has a moral obligation to 
try to find the means.”’ And he concludes that 
“social research” is one method of finding the 
means of building ‘“nonseyregated church and 
nonsegregated society” (p. 117). 

This book constitutes an indictment against 
Protestant churches: they fail to practice—or, 
still worse, some of them remain generally 
dormant to—what they preach or ought to 
preach. It is a challenge to those who are moved 
to do something about the present state of Ne- 
gro-white relationships. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, The Protestant 
Church and the Negro is not a sociological re- 
search monograph. Throughout the book the 
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author evades the fundamental issues—the na- 
ture of social institutions, group morale, and 
conflict and tensions as they are related to the 
nature of race relations. The workings of the 
underlying forces to maintain a pattern of segre- 
gation need to be made more definitive and 
thoroughly investigated if “social research” is to 
offer a constructive program to those who are 
concerned with the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion. Therefore, despite Loescher’s contention 
that “social research” offers a key to the nar- 
rowing of the gulf between pronounced policies 
and practices of the institution, his position is 
unconvincing. 

JitsuIcHI MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


The Canadian Japanese and World War II: A 
Sociological and Psychological Account. By 
Forrest E. La VIOLETTE. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. 332. $3.75. 


Among those whose lives were profoundly af- 
fected by the attack on Pearl Harbor were the 
Japanese who had migrated to the Western 
Hemisphere and their children. For them it ini- 
tiated a period of sustained collective insecurity, 
conflicts of loyalty, misunderstanding, and per- 
secution. Even today, more than three years 
after V-J Day, thousands are still suffering from 
the consequences. (To cite one instance, a group 
of Peruvian Japanese, who were interned in the 
United States during the war on unsubstanti- 
ated charges of being a menace to hemispheric 
defense and whom the government of Peru has 
since refused to readmit, is still in the custody 
of immigration authorities—on the charge of 
being in the United States without proper au- 
thorization!) La Violette’s work deals with the 
experiences of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
Canada during this period. 

In Canada, as in the United States, all per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry were evacuated from 
their homes on the Pacific Coast on a racial 
basis, although no formal charges of treason, 
sabotage, or espionage were ever pressed against 
them. The program was ostensibly premised 
upon “military necessity,” although Germans 
and Italians were not disturbed. In both coun- 
tries an attempt was made to segregate the so- 
called “‘disloyal” from the “loyal,” and the lat- 
ter were encouraged to seek new homes in the 
interior regions. However, according to the au- 
thor’s interesting account, the Canadian pro- 


gram was far more severe. Business licenses 
were revokéd; property was seized and liqui- 
dated withcut the consent of the owners; and 
Canadian citizens of Japanese ancestry, unlike 
the Nisei in the United States, were not per- 
mitted to serve in the armed forces until the la- 
ter stages of the war. The author notes that no 
cabinet member proposed legislation or made 
any public statement other than those that 
could be regarded as either “neutral’’ or “anti- 
Japanese.” This contrasts sharply with the pol- 
icy of President Roosevelt and the officials of 
the War Relocation Authority and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The volume closes with a dis- 
cussion of ideology, the inability of Canadians 
to include non-Caucasians in their in-group, 
and, accordingly, their failure to recognize the 
claims of these people to the rights of citizen- 
ship and Canadian justice. Thus, while some 
Canadian officials have claimed that they fol- 
lowed the example set by the United States, 
their program and the spirit in which it was car- 
ried out were quite different. The effect of this 
difference was indicated to some extent by the 
fact that over 40 per cent of the Canadian Japa- 
nese requested to be sent to Japan at the end of 
the war, whereas in the United States the num- 
ber of requests for repatriation barely reached 
I5 per cent. 

La Violette’s study is largely descriptive and 
historical, although implicit in his discussion is 
the problem of the manner in which popular 
racial stereotypes and the economic and politi- 
cal interests of influential groups affect the for- 
mation and administration of public policy. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor was so interpreted as to 
confirm the suspicions and beliefs about the 
resident Japanese which had been current long 
before the outbreak of war. As in the United 
States, the federal government was obliged to 
act in response to pressure exerted by politi- 
cians from the Pacific Coast. The author insists, 
however, that the program was not deliberately 
engineered by those seeking economic gain. Al- 
though many did take advantage of the situa- 
tion and profit from the evacuation, it would be 
misleading to judge the program exclusively in 
terms of economic motives. There was much 
misinformation, and the officials were working 
under great pressure. 

Sociologists may be somewhat disappointed 
in the author’s treatment of the manner in 
which the program appeared from the stand- 
point of the evacuees. The problem of the char- 
acter of the individual and collective behavior 
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of those in a group regarding itself as unjustly 
persecuted are not treated systematically, al- 
though a number of insightful observations ap- 
pear incidentally to the general historical ac- 
count. The evacuees felt unwanted and helpless, 
completely at the mercy of those whom they de- 
fined as hostile. The position of the Japanese 
was further complicated by the absence of con- 
sensus within the group, for the immigrants and 
their Canadian-born children were separated 
by linguistic and other cultural barriers. There 
are descriptions of instances of behavior appar- 
ently characteristic of such situations—rumors, 
alarms, bitterness, restlessness, rebellion, pre- 
occupation with petty annoyances, intra-group 
conflicts, and the search for traitors within the 
group. 

The author provides detailed documentation 
on the agitation and the formation of policies 
and carefully weighs evidence in the considera- 
tion of various contentions regarding the Cana- 
dian policy. However, his documentation of 
evacuee experiences is fragmentary. Although 
those who underwent similar experiences in the 
United States would readily confirm the au- 
thor’s major contentions, the inclusion of more 
personal documents would probably have added 
substantially to an otherwise excellent account. 

While the difficulties faced by the persons of 
Japanese ancestry were mild when compared to 
the fate of millions in Europe and Asia during 
World War II, it is now generally agreed that 
evacuation on a racial basis was an unfair and 
costly policy. The fact that the programs in the 
United States and Canada were studied exten- 
sively by social scientists sponsored both by 
governmental and by private agencies might be 
regarded as one compensation. La Violette’s ac- 
count is a valuable addition to the series of 
books and articles that have already appeared, 
and others are still forthcoming. However, it 
would probably be only of slight consolation to 
those who suffered to know that the records of 
their ordeals may someday make some contribu- 
tion to the development of systematic knowl- 
edge about man and society, which may pos- 
sibly obviate sirilar catastrophes in the future. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
Chicago 
The Uniform of Colour. By HitpA Kuper. Jo- 
hannesburg: Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xii+ 160. 15s. 
A previous publication of the same author 
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(An African Aristocracy), earlier reviewed in 
this Journal, dealt with the traditional strata 
of the Swazi. The present volume is a study in 
South African race relations and culture change 
in the wake of European penetration and Brit- 
ish rule. Swaziland is a British protectorate ad- 
ministered by the Colonial Office in London 
under the principle of the “‘paramountcy of na- 
tive interests” ; yet the protectorate is under the 
increasingly dominant economic influence of the 
Union of South Africa, whose policy of white 
supremacy makes the expected incorporation of 
Swaziland into the Union an unwelcome pros- 
pect to the 153,000 native Bantus. The author 
gives an account of European rule and enter- 
prise as they affect Swazi culture through such 
channels as taxation, trade, the recruitment of 
labor, the mission, and the British political hier- 
archy. European administration and economic 
inducements have broken the hold of the old 
order on the Swazi, an order based on the “‘peas- 
ant economy, the age classes, and the hierarchi- 
cal structure built on clan pedigree.” The au- 
thority of the Swazi ruler and his chiefs is recog- 
nized but transformed into an organ of colonial 
government. Taxes and the growing land short- 
age resulting from European land policies force 
masses of Bantus to seek wage work in the Un- 
ion of South Africa. The old stratification is giv- 
ing way to a new social division. There are now 
peasants and traders, educated and uneducated, 
Christians and pagans, and progressives and 
conservatives. Yet, over and above such antag- 
onistic aspirations and groupings, the Swazi re- 
tain a defensive loyalty to their ruler and the 
symbols of tradition. The relationship of color 
and status is similar to that in the Union. Some 
700 “‘colored” persons form a small and some- 
what privileged buffer group between the 153,- 
ooo Bantus and some 2,200 white persons. A 
sharply differentiated wage scale for the three 
color classes, the interracial etiquette, and the 
current racial ideologies are reminiscent of the 
American South. 

Hilda Kuper’s book must be classed with 
the best of field studies in the area of race rela- 
tions. It combines an enjoyable narrative with 
careful documentation and a sociological point 
of view with the skilful application of anthropo- 
logical field techniques. The author maintained, 
throughout her study, a close relationship be- 
tween the observed detail and the larger per- 
spective of colonial race relations. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 
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Minorities in the Arab World. By A. H. Hov- 
RANI. London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. vili+140. $3.25. 


Those who seek a first introduction to the 
ethnic mosaic of the Near East will find this 
booklet a useful guide. Compiled somewhat in 
the manner of an annotated directory, the pub- 
lication provides the reader with a classified list 
of minorities, each sketched in such terms as 
language, cult and ritual, social and political 
position, numerical strength, and some aspects 
of history. The principal areas thus reviewed 
are Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, and the Levant States. Two brief 
chapters deal with the history of heterodox 
groups in the Islam and the rise of nationalism 
in the Near East. The author concludes his 
study with the conclusion that, “short of a Com- 
munist revolution in the Arab lands, there does 
not seem any possibility of creating a supra- 
national State in the Middle East . . . and there- 
fore the development of the problem of minor- 
ities will depend very largely on the develop- 
ment of nationalism.” 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Teaching Psychotherapeutic Medicine: An Ex- 
perimental Course for General Physicians. 
Edited by HELEN LELAND WITMER. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1947. Pp. ix+ 


464. $3.75. 


This book is a symposium consisting of lec- 
tures and discussions which were held in con- 
nection with an intensive two-week pilot course 
in psychotherapy in general practice given at 
the University of Minnesota in April, 1946. It 
was sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund in 
co-operation with the Division of Postgraduate 
Education of the University of Minnesota. The 
twenty-five students who took the course were 
medical practitioners; the instructors were 
mainly young psychiatrists. Reactions of the 
students to the materials both during and after 
the course are reported upon. The University 
of Minnesota Hospital provided opportunities 
for clinical observation. 

The major pedagogical problem is indicated 
by the statement that the primary intellectual 
adjustment required of the students was to 
learn “to think of hostility as something just as 
real, and just as pertinent to the clinical picture, 


as an enlarged heart.” In order to achieve this 
purpose, basic concepts of Freudian psychology 
and psychiatric practice were presented on a 
simple, concrete, and relatively uncontroversial 
level. Clinical illustrations were liberally used to 
drive points home, and a great deal of discussion 
was encouraged. Abstruse and advanced prob- 
lems were either avoided or touched upon brief- 
ly in the later phases of the course. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon the 
patient-physician relationship, which is de- 
scribed as a twofold one, involving a “reality 
relationship” and a “symbolic” one. The latter 
refers to the fact that persons who go to see 
doctors have worries, fears, and psychological 
needs in addition to their physical ills. The en- 
tire course is aimed at impressing the ordinary 
physician with his responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for taking these personality factors into 
account in treating the patient. 

The development of psychiatric concepts fol- 
lows along standard lines and is not intended to 
be profound or original. Among the concepts 
that are developed or touched upon are the fol- 
lowing: ego, id, super-ego or conscience, the un- 
conscious, repression, introjection, identifica- 
tion, projection, regression, transference, psy- 
choneurosis, anxiety, conflict, guilt, depression, 
libido, sublimation, latency period, and the oral, 
anal, and genital stages of normal personality 
development. The elucidation of these ideas is 
so easy, informal, and well illustrated, and the 
arguments are presented in such an undogmatic 
and modest manner, that the book should serve 
as a valuable introduction to basic views and 
concepts of modern psychiatry. It should be 
particularly valuable in suggesting new treat- 
ment possibilities and new viewpoints to gen- 
eral medical practitioners. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Hawaiian Americans: An Account of the Min- 
gling of Japanese, Chinese, Polynesian and 
American Cultures. By E>wtn G. Burrows. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 228. $3.00. 


The essential similarity between cultural an- 
thropology and sociology in all matters except 
terminology and methods has long been recog- 
nized. The subject matter of the two disciplines 
is frequently identical, yet the books produced 
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may be quite dissimilar. The data of E. G. Bur- 
rows’ book on Hawaiian Americans is perhaps 
more sociological than anthropological, yet no 
one but an anthropologist could have written it. 

Actually, Burrows was a newspaperman be- 
fore he became an anthropologist, and he writes 
with the dramatic emphasis and the concern for 
colorful d. sil which one would expect of a good 
reporter. ‘lhe book is, in fact, intended for the 
general reader, but it clearly reflects the anthro- 
pological interest and orientation of its author. 

Burrows’ problem is that of acculturation in 
Hawaii, although he carefully avoids more than 
a passing reference to the term. The subtitle 
gives perhaps the more accurate indication of 
the actual purpose and watents of the book. 
The realization of so ambitious an undertaking 
would require many years of research and nu- 
merous volumes to describe. Even the more 
modest objective of defining ‘“‘some of the main 
values that have governed the progressive 
choice of American cultures” can scarcely be 
achieved within a two-hundred-page book, but 
this is at least a valiant attempt. 

Burrows follows a current mode in American 
anthropology of applying a psychiatric inter- 
pretation to his data. Following a huncred-page 
delineation of the process by which the haoles 
(foreigners of North European ancestry) 
achieved their position of dominance among the 
various ethnic groups in Hawaii, Burrows de- 
votes the remainder of his book to a considera- 
tion of the psychological mechanism developed 
among the three minority groups as a defense 
against haole dominance. 

Here the author falls back upon the tradi- 
tional psychiatric conceptions of aggression, 
withdrawal, and co-operation as the most effec- 
tive tools for organizing and interpreting his 
data. As his own contribution to this conceptual 
framework, Burrows adds two variants of with- 
drawal, namely, recreative reversion, to cover 
the revival of immigrant and native arts and 
crafts, drama, and athletics, and religious re- 
version as a substitute for what is commonly 
called nativistic religions. 

Most of the data are readily interpreted 
within such a framework, but it is by no means 
clear that all the facts presented yield to such 
si.nple classification. For example, the disposi- 
tion of immigrants to hand themselves (p. 126) 
seems less the consequence of aggression than 
of sheer loneliness. The famous Fukunaga kid- 
naping case (pp. 129-35) and the Niihau inci- 
dent during the recent war (pp. 135-36) both 
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illustrate important motivations other than ag- 
gression. It would also appear that one of the 
more striking illustrations of withdrawal, as 
evidenced in the rapid decline of native popu- 
lation during the past century and the gradual 
dispersion of the Hawaiians into the more re- 
mote areas of the Islands, was entirely omitted 
from the discussion. 

The special value of this book to the sociolo- 
gist is chiefly in its extensive garnering of factual 
data with regard to acculturation in Hawaii. 
That the author could bring together so much 
information within the covers of a two-hundred- 
page book is a tribute to both his newspaper 
and his anthropological training. The attempt at 
sociological generalization (chap. ix) is weak. 
There is throughout the book an unfortunate 
identification of haole culture with haole pres- 
tige, and this gives rise to certain questionable 
conclusions. 

ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


The Web of Government. By RoBERT M. Mac- 
Iver. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947, Pp. 
v+408. $4.50. 


This book has been hailed by otherwise seri- 
ous reviewers to do for our time what Aristotle’s 
Politics has done for ancient Greece. To make 
such exaggerated claims is to do injustice to a 
book which has considerable merit. This merit 
is of a dual kind. Professor MacIver brings to- 
gether much of what is regarded as best in our 
departments of political science, and he ties 
facts and theories together with a restatement 
of the liberal philosophy of government and 
politics. To this double task the author brings 
great learning, considerable insight, and an en- 
gaging facility of thought and language. 

However, to state thus the merits of this 
book is also to point out its limitations, for this 
book shares with the prevailing trend in con- 
temporary political thought a blindness to the 
true significance of the phenomenon of power 
which impedes its understanding of the phe- 
nomena of politics and government. Thus the 
author can make the following statement on the 
literature of social power: “There is no reason- 
ably adequate study of the nature of social pow- 
er. The majority of the works on the theme are 
devoted either to proclaiming the importance of 
the role of power, like those of Hobbes, Gum- 
plowicz, Ratzenhofer, Steinmetz, Treitschke, 
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and so forth, or to deploring that role, like Ber- 
trand Russell in his Power (New York, 1938). 
There is some discussion of the subject in 
Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (New 
York, 1934)” (p. 458). Such a statement to 
come from a renowned scholar is rather em- 
barrassing on several counts. First of all, a 
thinker of true genius who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the problem of power, 
such as Hobbes, is here put in the same class as 
a number of second- and third-raters whose con- 
tributions are slim if they exist at all. Secondly, 
Bertrand Russell is mentioned as the sole repre- 
sentative of the school deploring the role of 
power. Few books have treated more lightly and 
irrelevantly of that great topic than Mr. Rus- 
sell’s volume, and among those who have de- 
plored the role of power there are many who 
at the same time have given us profound in- 
sights into its nature. Finally, we are told that 
the majority of works contribute nothing to the 
understanding of the role of power. Yet we are 
left in the dark about the minority which might 
have to say something about it. Actually, of 
course, there is a long and distinguished tradi- 
tion which has dealt with the problem of power 
profoundly and revealingly, which, however, has 
opened depths of meaning and potentialities 
from which the nineteenth-century liberal re- 
coils. Plato and Aristotle, Thucydides and Au- 
gustine, Marx, Max Weber, and Reinhold Nei- 


buhr, not to speak of Lasswell, Mannheim, and 
Talcott Parsons, belong to that “minority.” 

It is not surprising that a book which starts 
with such a conception of the central concept 
of politics cannot be adequate in explaining its 
phenomena. This is most obvious with respect 
to three problems which are of particular con- 
cern to contemporary political thought. Pro- 
fessor MacIver does not view clearly the rela- 
tion between liberalism and democracy, identi- 
fying the latter largely with the former. He is 
unable to see the true nature of modern totali- 
tarianism which is profoundly different from 
nineteenth-century autocracy and traditional 
dictatorship and which owes as much to the de- 
generacy of modern democratic thought and 
practice as to the authoritarian tradition. That 
basic inadequacy, however, is most prominent 
in that sphere of politics where the problem of 
power appears in all its unmitigated nakedness, 
that is, in the field of international affairs. To 
speak of the “myth of sovereignty,” to regret 
the existence of power politics, and to declare 
war to have become obsolete contributes noth- 
ing to understanding or to political action. It 
amounts only to a restatement and the system- 
atization of the emotional preferences of a half- 
informed public opinion. 


Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 


University of Chicago 
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Acton, Lorp. Essays on Freedom and Power. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. Ixvi+452. $5.00. 
This volume assembles a number of the famous 
essays of Lord Acton which have been out of 
print, dealing primarily with the history of 
liberty. 


BaTTEeNn, T. R. Problems of African Development. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
viii+180. $1.25. Deals with problems of health, 
education, laws, and government of the native 
peoples. 


Bean, Louis H. How To Predict Elections. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. x+ 196. $2.50. 
Designed to help anyone to become his own 
election forecaster. Explains the statistical tech- 
niques used by political experts in simple, prac- 
tical fashion for the layman. 


BEELEY, ARTHUR L. Impact of the War on the Family 
and Children in Metropolitan Salt Lake. Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1948. Pp. 35. 


BEELEY, ARTHUR L. Mental Hygiene and Counselling 
at the University of Utah. Salt Lake City: Univer- 
sity of Utah Press, 1948. Pp. 12. 


BENTHAM, JEREMY. An Introduction to The Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation. New York: 
Hafner Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. lii+378. A new 
printing of a farmous work. 


BERNHEIMER, CHARLES S. Half a Century in Com- 
munity Service. New York: Association Press, 
1948. Pp. xi+146. $2.50. A personal narrative 
showing the way in which social work has devel- 
oped during the last fifty years. A factual and 
interpretative work. 


Brown, EstuHer Lucie. Nursing for the Future: A 
Report Prepared for the National Nursing Council. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948. 


Pp. 198. $2.00. 


Bryson, Lyman (ed.). The Communication of Ideas. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. ix+ 206. 
$3.50. Papers by fourteen specialists dealing with 
diverse phases of communication. 


BurREAU OF NATIONAL Arrarrs, Inc. The Taft- 
Hartley Act. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1948. Pp. vii+341. 


Buroin, Miron (ed.). Handbook of Latin American 
Studies: 1945, No. II. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1948. Pp. ix+404. $7.00. 
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A collection of diverse papers dealing with the 
archeology, ethnology, economics, education, 
folklore, geography, and art of Latin-American 
countries. 


Bycuowsk1, Gustav, M.D. Dictators and Disciples 
from Caesar to Stalin: A Psychoanalytic Interpre- 
tation of History. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1948. Pp. 264. $4.25. 


CaHN, Epmonp N. (ed.). Social Meaning of Legal 
Concepts, No. 1: Inheritance of Property and the 
Power of Testamentary Dispostion. New York: 
New York University School of Law, 1948. Pp. 
vi+90. 


Crark, S. D. Church and Sect in Canada. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+458. 
$4.75. An examination of religious developments 
in Canada from the time of the British conquest 
to the turn of the present century. Concerned par- 
ticularly with the conflict between the church and 
sect forms of religious organization in relation to 
the changing community structure of Canada. 


Darrow, Kari K. Atomic Energy. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948. Pp. 80. $2.00. 
A story of the development of nuclear physics 
presented in the Norman Wait Harris Lectures at 
Northwestern University. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD U. American Political and So- 
cial History. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948. Pp. xxii+954. $6.50. A fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged by new chapters on 
the background of World War II and on the 
postwar period. 


FRIEDMAN, BEATRICE S. (ed.). Better Housing for the 
Family. New York: Women’s City Club of New 
York, Inc., 1948. Pp. 58. $1.00. 


Ganpul, M. K. Gandhi’s Autobiography. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. xi+ 
640. $5.00. A faithful translation with personal 
revision by Gandhi of his original autobiography 
published in Gandhi’s native state. 


GASKILL, GussIE E.; PritcHARD, Eart H.; and 
Hosss, Ceci. Far Eastern Bibliography, 1947. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 
84. $2.00. 


GrLBerT, AaGE. Eskimo Doctor. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 229. $3.00. The 
story of a young Danish doctor who went to live 
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with an isolated group of Polar Eskimos in 
Thule, Greenland. 


Gist, Noe P., and HALBERT, L. A. Urban Society. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1948. Pp. 
xiv+570. $4.25. A new and completely revised 
edition of a well-known text, including research 
findings that have accumulated in the last fifteen 
years. 


Hart, JAMES. The American Presidency in Action, 
1789: A Study in Constitutional History. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xv+ 256. $4.00. 
A study of the growth and constitutional aspects 
of the American presidency. 


HEBERLE, Rupo.r. The Labor Force in Louisiana. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1948. Pp. x+ 189. $2.00. 


Human Ricuts DIvIsION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SocraL AFFAIRS, UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT. 
Year Book on Human Rights, 1946. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xii+ 450. 
$5.00. Presents all declarations and bills on hu- 
man rights now in force in over seventy different 
nations and countries; a full index and up-to-date 
bibliography. 


Hux.Ley, JuLIAN. Man in the Modern World: An 
Eminent Scientist Looks at Life Taday. New 
York: New American Library, 1948. Pp. ror. 
$0.35. 


Ivey, E., Jr.; DEmMERATH, NicHOLAs J.; and 
BRELAND, Wooprow W. Building Altlanta’s 
Future. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1948. Pp. xii+305. $3.50. An attempt 
to plan for the future development of Atlanta 
through a program of education. Written for spe- 
cial use at the eighth-grade level. Profusely illus- 
trated. Prepared by members of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina. 


Kier, O. M. The Farm Bureau through Three Dec- 
ades. Baltimore, Md.: Waverly Press, 1948. 
Pp. ix+ 416. $3.50. 


KLEM, MARGARET C.; HOLLINGSWORTH, HELEN; 
and Miser, ZELMA A. Medical and Hospital 
Services Provided under Prepayment Arrange- 
ments: Trinity Hospital, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
1941-42. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security 
Agency, 1948. Pp. vii+276. $1.00. 


Lewis, Oscar. On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A 
Cultural Survey of Bell County, Texas. ‘‘Washing- 
ton University Studies—New Series.” St. Louis: 
Washington University, 1948. Pp. xvi+110. 


Lowre, Rosert H. Social Organization. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1948. Pp. ix+465. $4.50. A 
comprehensive text dealing with social institu- 
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tions (such as marriage, religion, and property), 
social units (such as the family), and social 
organization in action. 


MrLBANK Funp. International Ap- 
proaches to Problems of Undeveloped Areas: 
Papers Presented at the Round Table on Unde- 
veloped Areas. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1948. Pp. 76. $0.25. 


Moore, BERNICE MILBURN, and LEAHY, DoroTHY 
M. You and Your Family. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1948. Pp. vi+440. $2.60. A textbook de- 
signed for home economic students in high 
schools and adapted especially to the domestic 
problems of adolescents. 


Mott, FREDERICK D., M.D., and ROEMER, MILTON 
I., M.D. Rural Health and Medical Care. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xvi+608. $6.50. A comprehensive analysis bring- 
ing together a wealth of material on rural health 
problems, showing medical resources and services 
and treating the organized efforts for health 
improvement in rural areas. 


NELSON, Lowry. Rural Sociology. New York: 
American Book Co., 1948. Pp. xvi+567. $4.25. 
A textbook emphasizing the analysis of social 
institutions in the rural environment and the 
various forms of social interaction among rural 
groups. Illustrated with photographs. 


Potiak, Otto. Social Adjustment in Old Age: A Re- 
search Planning Report. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1948. $1.75. 


“ Ross, ArtHUR M. Trade Union Wage Policy. Berke- 


ley: University of California Press, 1948. Pp. 
viii+ 133. $3.00. 


Roucek, Josepu S. (ed.). Governments and Politics 
Abroad. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 
Pp. xii+585. $5.00. An up-to-date text covering 
thirty-three countries, dealing with the historical 
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Sacns, Hanns. Masks of Love and Life: The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Psychoanalysis. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1948. Pp. 303. $4.25. 
Written by an eminent psychoanalyst, with a 
foreword by Anna Freud. 


SHELDON, J. H., M.D. The Social Medicine of Old 
Age. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. x+ 239. $2.00. A survey of old people in 
Wolverhampton, England. 


SMOTHERS, FRANK; MCNEILL, WILLIAM Harpy; and 
McNEILL, ELIZABETH DARBISHIRE. Report on 
the Greeks. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1948. Pp. xvi+226. $2.50. A firsthand, eye- 
witness account of what has been happening in 
Greece, by a team of investigators sent by the 
Twentieth Century Fund in the spring of 1947 to 
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go behind official pronouncements to the people 
themselves. 


STAGNER, Ross. Psychology of Personality. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xiii+485. $5.00. A second edition, completely 
re-written of a reputable text. 


Stroup, HERBERT. Social Work: An Introduction to 
the Field. New York: American Book Co., 1948. 
Pp. xvi+695. $4.50. A textbook treating exten- 
sively with the major areas of social work. 


Taves, Marvin J. (ed.). Family Relations: Proceed- 
ings of the Pacific Northwest Annual Conference on 
Family Relations. Pullman, Wash.: State College 
of Washington, 1948. Pp. 162. $1.00. 


Warp, BARBARA. The West at Bay. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. viii+ 288. $3.50. 
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London Economist. 


WELLMAN, Francis L. The Art of Cross-examination. 
New York: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 
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WHETTEN, NATHAN L. Rural Mexico. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xix-+ 671. 
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Wuyte, Foote. Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. x+378. $2.50. An 
analysis of work relations and flow of work in 
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WIttEMs, Emiiio. Aspectos da aculturagdo dos 
japoneses no Estado de Sdo Paulo. Séio Paulo: 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciencias e Letras, 1948. 
Pp. 115. A study of the accommodation and 
assimilation of the Japanese residents in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
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Two Important Additions to the American Sociology Series 


Social Work e An Introduction to the Field 


ae 
Herbert Stroup, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Brooklyn College 


Using nontechnical language, this important survey traces the his- / 
tory of social work in America with major stress on contemporary . 
developments. Each chapter is introduced by an appropriate case \ ; 

history. Charts, graphs, and other illustrative materials are included. “8 nation's wo 


Rural Sociology 
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Organized systematically, this book analyzes the culture, 
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social nature, the authors show how human behavior is derived 
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bolic communication. In developing their theme, the authors 
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broadening of scope and enrichment of meaning. The book is 
written in exceptionally readable prose. (Write for your ex- 
amination copy now.) 
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ing corporations, Dr. Sutherland analyzes the similarities be- 
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the frequency and organization of their crimes. He studies the 
degree of social injury caused by white collar criminals and 
their ability to conceal the nature of their behavior. (We sug- 
gest that you order your copy now.) 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Gustav Ichheiser has written a number of studies 
in social psychology. In “Sociopsychological and 
Cultural Factors in Race Relations,” in this issue, he 
distinguishes between the sociopsychological percep- 
tion of racial differences, which is universally hu- 
man, and the cultural interpretation of this percep- 
tion, which varies according to the local social 
milieu. Following his article is a comment by Louis 
Wirth, professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago. 


Emilio Willems is professor of anthropology and 
sociology at the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica 
and the University of Sao Paulo and a visiting pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Brazilian Studies at Vander- 
bilt University. His special subjects are the folk cul- 
tures and the acculturation of German and Japanese 
immigrants in Brazil. In ‘Race Attitudes in Brazil,” 
in this issue, he interprets prejudice as a response not 
to race but to class. 


In “The Use of Class Concepts in Sociological 
Research,” Llewellyn Gross, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology at the University of Buf- 
falo, criticizes the current definitions of social class 
as being either too empirical to be usable in theoreti- 
cal work or too analytical to be real. He suggests 
some criteria for arriving at stricter concepts of 
social class. 


Rose Hum Lee, assistant professor of sociology at 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, contributes to this issue 
“The Decline of Chinatowns in the United States.” 
In it she describes the changes in the characteristics 
of the population and the occupational and institu- 
tional structure of Chinatowns and arrives at a figure 
for the minimum Chinese population requisite to 
maintain a Chinatown. At present she is writing a 
textbook on urban society. 


Robert E. Clark, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in ““Psychoses, Income, and Occupational Pres- 
tige,”’ reports that admissions to Chicago mental 
hospitals reveal that rates for mental disorders are 
relatively low when income and prestige are high and 
vice versa. His study is the material for a doctoral 
dissertation. 


Lioyd E. Ohlin, who is the sociologist-actuary at 
Statesville Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, is en- 
gaged on a study of Illinois’s twenty years of experi- 
ence with parole prediction. Otis Dudley Duncan is 
assistant professor of sociology at the Pennsylvania 
State College. His special interest is demography. In 
“The Efficiency of Prediction in Criminology” they 
show how follow-up samples have revealed failure in 
prediction. They attribute much of it to the over- 
emphasis on background factors and to the neglect of 
the prisoner’s subsequent experience and propose a 
new method for evaluating prognosis. George B. 
Vold, professor of sociology at the University of 
Minnesota, in a comment following their paper, 
states that the earlier prediction studies suffered 
from inadequate statistical method and unreliable 
personal data. 
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A Source Book 
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ELIZABETH BRIANT LEE 


Wayne University 


This up-to-date source book is organized to meet the teaching needs of social 
problems courses in a fresh and stimulating manner. The editors have chosen 270 
selections on 26 major social problems. Here in their own prose are the original 
statements of Cooley, Cantril, Thomas and Znaniecki, Sumner, Frank, Keller, 
Warner, and others. The most challenging and significant passages in outstand- 
ing writings are included. The selections are organized around key problems, 
such as environmental problems, life-history problems, institutional problems, 
individual and group deviations, problems of social division, and the processes 
and techniques of adjustment. 


About 750 pages—Probable price $4.00—Ready in Spring 


The Field of Social Work 


Revised Edition 
ARTHUR E. FINK 


University of North Carolina 


This well-known text has been brought up to date and revised to include the 
changes in social-work thinking and social-work practice that have developed 
since 1942. The scope and nature of this widely expanded field are clearly revealed 
through realistic descriptions of each of the various areas and services and a de- 
tailed analysis of the theory and practice in each area. Especially valuable are the 
case studies by specialized social workers that vividly illustrate the discussion. 


About 600 pages—Probable price $4.00—Ready in Spring 
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Holt Suggests: 


Problems of American Society 


JOHN F. CUBER and ROBERT A. HARPER 
The Obio State University 


The emphasis in this new text is upon the development of a basic point of view 
for the scientific understanding ol sockal problems. The authors examine the 
nature and extent of some of the fundamental problems existing in American 
society today and present evaluations of the various proposals for handling 
them. 

“One does not get lost in a maze of statistics in reading this book. He feels that 
he is learning the ‘why’ and the ‘how’ as well as the ‘what’ of modern social 
problems. The authors have done an outstanding job."’ 


—Philip M. Smith, Central Michigan College 
1948—394 pages—$3.25 


A Reader in General Anthropology 


CARLETON S. COON 
University of Pennsylvania 


This source book in cultural anthropology provides the beginning student with 
supplementary descriptive material, drawn from the writings of both untrained 
observers and professional anthropologists. An outstanding feature is the Ap- 
pendix, which is a complete textbook in anthropological method and philoso- 
phy. 

‘‘An excellent idea. Particularly valuable are the ‘non-professional’ accounts 
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—George W. Brainerd, University of California, Los Angeles 
1948—624 pages—$3.90 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


LEONARD W. DOOB 


Yale University 


The principles and practices of public opinion and propaganda are analyzed from 
the viewpoint of modern social science. The book tentibes and explains the seg- 
ment of human behavior known as public opinion, describes how people react in 
social situations, and assays the importance of public opinion in the modern 
world. 

‘. . . a most excellent book in the field of the molding of public opinion. I was 
highly pleased with its presentation and comprehensiveness. It is careful and 
critical, yet within the easy comprehension of the college student. I know of no 
other book that meets the problem as well as Doob does.”’ 


—John J. R. Held, Kansas Wesleyan University 
1948—-600 pages—$3.75 
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Social Life 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 
An Introductory General Sociology 


by JOHN W. BENNETT, Ohio State University 
and MELVIN M. TUMIN, Princeton University 


“This book is a careful, systematic, conceptual integration . . . 
by two authors who have a good, sound, working knowledge of 
the fields of sociology, anthropology, and social psychology. .. . 
lis solid framework, fresh approach, and lively, readable 
style make it a unique textbook and recommend it highly to 
instructors in introductory courses in sociology and anthro- 
pology.”’—LEONARD 8. COTTRELL, JR., Cornell University 


763 pages; $4.50 text 


Rural Life in the United States 


by CARL C. TAYLOR and Others 


A comprehensive new textbook which surveys the major rural 
problems and trends in the country as a whole and analyzes 
them with particular reference to each of the seven major 
type-farming areas. 


Just published; 579 pages, illustrated; $5.00 text 


Emergent Human Nature 
A Symbolic Field Interpretation 
by WALTER COUTU, Pennsylvania State College 


This book is a synthesis of the situational, or field, approach, 
with the symbolic interactionist approach in an examination 
of how man perceives, makes judgments and choices, thinks 
and otherwise behaves and comes to behave as a social being; 
it is a study of “‘the person in the body.” 


Ready in June; $3.75 text 


Examination copies on request 
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An Introduction to Sociology 


By Cart A. Dawson, McGill University, and Warner E. Getrys, University of Texas 


HIS THIRD EDITION, largely rewritten, reflects in text and in research docu- 

mentation the many important developments in sociology during this past decade. 
The reorganization of the book’s material is noteworthy in making the text even more 
understandable to the student and consequently more teachable in the hands of the 
instructor. 774 pages, $5.00 


Social Disorganization 


By Rosert E. L. Faris, University of Washington 
rPYHIS SOCIOLOGY TEXTBOOK discusses the nature of disorganization in human 


society and its consequences. The various afflictions described in this manner are 
assumed to follow upon a breakdown in social institutions. The book aims at an under- 
standing of the process of social disorganization as the foremost need in attempting to 
cure the social and personal evils which are the symptoms of such disorganization. 
481 pages, $4.50 


Race and Nationality 


—As Factors in American Life 
By Henry Pratt Farrcui.p, Professor Emeritus, New York University 


DISCUSSION OF RACE and nationality problems adaptable to classroom use. 
World origins are used as a background, and particular emphasis is placed on 
their effect on the American way of life. The author’s purpose has been to clarify the 
thinking on race problems, and to chart a course away from the two extremes of blind 
prejudice and unreasoned liberality. 216 pages, $3.00 


Plenty of People 


The World's Population Pressures, Problems, and 
Policies, and How They Concern Us 


By Warren S. Toompson, Miami University 


REVISED EDITION to give a thorough nontechnical discussion of the world’s 
population problems. The work makes clear how many of them are directly re- 
lated to every citizen’s welfare and his civic responsibilities. Dr. Thompson concludes 
with a discussion of the population policies which other Western nations have estab- 
lished for their salvation and sets forth what he considers is a workable population 
policy for this country. 281 pages, $3.50 
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MARRIAGE 
By ROBERT A. HARPER, Ohio State University 


Based upon the latest, outstanding research in the field, this book offers, in a brief 
and to-the-point manner, essential considerations of marriage and family living. 
Throughout, it points toward the reader’s personal needs and interests, rather than 
toward academic goals. The treatment is new and refreshing without a radical 
departure from the traditional. 8vo, about 372 pages, illustrated. Ready in April. 
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WORKBOOK MANUAL FOR 
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By JOHN HARVEY FURBAY, Formerly of Mills College 


The revision of this workbook for courses in Marriage and the Family brings both 
the bibliographies and the chapter contents up to date in the light of the most re- 
cent research. Especially keyed to accompany certain basic texts in the field, it 
provides material for a complete and well-integrated course, placing special em- 
phasis on research material available for students’ use. 83” X 77", 248 pages. 


Ready in April. 
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